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PREFACE 


The incidents recorded in the following pages 
are the individual experiences of the author in the 
pursuit of various classes of American game—large 
and small—extending over a considerable period of 
years to the present time. - 

Though it is not intended that this book should 
partake of the nature of a natural history, but rather 
as a record of sport, a brief description of the game, 
the hunting of which is described, together with a 
rough outline of its present range, has seemed es- 
sential. 

In describing the various methods of the chase, 
the author has, in addition to calling upon his own 
extended individual experience, consulted and ad- 
vised with many old friends and professional hunters 
whose lives have been spent in the forest, upon the 
plains, and in the mountain homes of American 
game. For their many valuable suggestions grateful 
acknowledgment is made. 

In matters relating to the natural history and 
the range of our game birds and animals reference 
has been made to the writings of such eminent nat- 
uralists as Dr. Eliot Coues, Professor Ridgway, Mr. 
Gordon Trumble, Dr. William T. Hornaday and 
Professor Lydecker, and to letters and reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
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The courtesy of that justly famous artist and 
painter of American game animals, Mr. Carl Run- 
guis, in permitting the reproduction of several of 
his lifelike paintings, is most heartily appreciated, 
particularly as they are so typical of the game in 
its natural surroundings. The pen sketches of wild- 
fowl by Mr. J. D. Knap and of upland game by 
Mr. W. J. Schaldach have also made a most at- 
tractive addition to the illustrations. 

Their interest and assistance is thankfully acknowl- 
edged, as is also that of Dr. Wm. A. Bruette, 
editor of Forest and Stream, Messrs. Ray Holland, 
editor of Field and Stream, Ernest Miller, S. N. 
Leek, J. E. Haynes and Col. S. R. Yancy, all of 
whom have contributed splendid photographs of 
wild life and have aided the author with many. val- 
uable suggestions. 

In a brief appendix has been included the names 
and addresses of reliable guides and hunters with 
whom the writer is personally acquainted, and with 
whom he has, in most cases, spent many splendid 
days of sport. This list is in no sense meant as an 
advertisement of the guides in question, but, in con- 
junction with the table of approximate expenses, it is 
designed as a possible aid to some keen young sports- 
man with a longing for a taste of the wilds. 

Of recent years, certain wise regulations have been 
made as to the methods permissible in the pursuit 
of various classes of game, and in placing limitations 
upon the extent of the bag as to sex or number. 
To these regulations the author, realizing their 
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necessity, has ever given his enthusiastic support. 
It has been essential, however, in order to describe 
the varying conditions of the chase to advert in a 
few instances to events that antedated present day 
regulations and took place at a time when it was 
still legitimate for the hunter or ranchman to take 
game sufficient for his winter meat. 

Killing large bags of game is not, by any means, 
the sum total of sport with gun or rifle. The clean, 
active and healthy life one leads on blustery bay, 
rugged mountain, boundless prairie or deep forest, 
in the glory of autumn, each and all are a part of 
the sportsman’s share. 

If these pages do aught to kindle or to stimulate 
a love of fair sport and manly pursuits, and per- 
haps, for a space, interest the reader, the author 
will feel most amply repaid. 


MERRICK, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y¥. 
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WITH SHOTGUN AND RIFLE 
IN NORTH AMERICAN GAME FIELDS 


CHAPTER I 
THE EARLY SEASON 


EARLY RECOLLECTIONS, UPLAND PLOvER, RAIL 
SHOOTING, Bay SNIPE 


AVING from my earliest boyhood been im- 

bued with an ardent love of sport, and 

having, with shotgun and rifle, enjoyed many diversi- 

fied experiences, my hope is that this book may prove 

of interest to all sportsmen, and even to the un- 

initiated, possessed of aspirations in this field, may 
serve perhaps as a guide. 

My narrative shall begin, as did my experiences, 
with feathered game in its many varieties and in its 
varied haunts. 

My earliest recollection of sport dates from the 
day when, accompanied by my father, I first went 
into the Berkshire Hills in quest of game. Quite 
certain am I that no stalwart ruffed grouse that ever 
fell to his gun inspired in him the exultant pride 
that the first two squirrels that fell victims to my 
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crossbow inspired in me. Thus at the tender age 
of nine I became, in my view, a great hunter. My 
tenth Christmas found me the possessor of a small 
rifle; and on my eleventh birthday, came to me, as 
a gift from my father, a beautiful 12-bore gun, built 
by W. & C. Scott & Son of London, which to this 
hour, after thirty-five years of constant service, still 
survives unimpaired, the most treasured trophy of 
my gun rack. Proud indeed was I of the black and 
blue marks left by it upon my youthful shoulder. 

Each summer during the late seventies and early 
eighties I spent with my family at Easthampton, 
Long Island, then a quaint little village with an old- 
fashioned windmill at each end, and a duck pond in 
the middle. Regularly each August when my 
father and other sportsmen piled into a couple of 
light wagons and set off with guns and shells for 
upland plover shooting at Montauk, I would stand 
about pleading to be taken along. Finally, the 
happy day arrived when room was made for me in 
one of the conveyances. Though I saw much of 
the sport for which the rolling moorlands of Mon- 
tauk were then famous, candor obliges me to allow 
that in those early days few plover ever were more 
than startled by the report of my gun. 

About a generation ago Bartram’s sandpiper, to 
give it its ornithological name, or, as it has more 
generally been known, the upland plover, though not 
in the strictest sense a game bird, was nevertheless 
much sought after by sportsmen, partly because it 
arrived at an early season when little other sport 
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with the gun was to be had and partly because it was 
a most highly prized morsel at the dinner table. 

Always an extremely shy bird, it was very hard 
to approach on foot, nor have I ever heard of its 
having been killed over decoys as are so many of its 
near and distant relations of our bays and marshes. 
Its favorite haunts seem to be dry moorland and 
open rolling land, such as one finds near Montauk 
Point, L. I. In former times many of these fine 
birds were also shot on the Hempstead Plains and 
at Newport, R. I. The most common method em- 
ployed in their pursuit was for the sportsman to be 
driven in some light wagon, with the driver grad- 
ually circling nearer and nearer to the game, and 
then, just as it rose, the sportsman would hop out 
and let fly. 

I well remember once walking for an entire morn- 
ing vainly trying to get within shot of these birds, 
which at the time were fairly plentiful. I went 
home at noon empty-handed, but after lunch sad- 
dled up a confidential old hunter, who didn’t in the 
least mind a gun, filled my pockets with cartridges 
and rode off to the scene of the morning’s fruitless 
efforts. The first plover I marked, I dismounted, 
slipped the bridle over my arm and, walking close 
to the horse’s head, kept moving in a semicircular 
direction nearer the bird. This proved very suc- 
cessful. I was only about thirty-five yards off when 
the plover took to wing and was promptly brought 
to bag. Pursuing the same tactics with each, I 
wound up the afternoon with a bag of ten or twelve 
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of these delicious birds and rode home well content 
with my success. 

The upland plover has a plaintive call of two 
short notes, but I have never known them to have 
been whistled down to within shot as are so many 
true plover and bay snipe. At the present day I 
know of no locality in the east where the upland 
plover can be found in sufficient numbers to render 
its pursuit even an amusing pastime. ‘The sports- 
man bent on early shooting must, therefore, select 
some other game to occupy him until better things 
come as summer fades gradually into autumn. A 
little early practice may be had at rail shooting or in 
the better sport afforded by shore birds. 

Let us then take a few days with rail, and wind 
up the summer with yellow legs and black breasts. 
If the sportsman is in New York, he may equip him- 
self with a few hundred light loads of No. 10 shot 
for an open 12- or 16-bore gun, and with any sum- 
mer shooting togs get in his car or take a midday 
train from the Grand Central for Essex on the 
Connecticut River. After changing at Saybrook 
Junction we arrive at our destination, a pretty little 
village with a comfortable hotel within a stone’s 
throw of the river. Having thoroughly enjoyed a 
New England supper, ina spotless little dining room, 
we go forth and soon complete arrangements for a 
boatman, or “pusher,” for to-morrow’s ‘“‘tide.”’ 
Then, after putting guns together and getting out 
our kit for the morrow, we have a couple of pipes 
and turn in early. 
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The sora rail, or simply rail, as it is very generally 
known, frequents the reedy flats of many tidal rivers 
on the Atlantic coast and has, among other places, 
been killed in great numbers on branches of the 
Potomac, on the Delaware and in New England on 
the lower reaches of the Connecticut River. The 
common way of killing this bird is for the hunter to 
be poled over the reedy flats at high tide in a light 
draft flat-bottom boat or “punt,” on the approach 
of which the birds are flushed. They generally rise 
within easy range and, with legs hanging limply 
down, make off in a slow, steady flight, affording the 
easiest of marks to the shooter who stands or sits 
in the bow of the punt. I last shot these birds on 
the flats of the Connecticut River; and as they are 
pursued successfully only while the tide is well up, 
one’s shooting is limited to about three hours at a 
time. On leaving the little dock we paddled across 
a half mile of open water before coming to the reeds 
through which the boat was steadily pushed by the 
boatman, armed with a long pole. With a slight 
flutter a small black-looking bird rose and made off, 
but a charge of No. 10's arrested its flight at about 
forty yards and it was retrieved by the aid of a land- 
ing net. During our progress others rose at fre- 
quent intervals, most of them meeting with the same 
fate, but as there was a great sameness and little 
variety in the shots, this form of sport was not cal- 
culated to hold our interest long, and a pair of teal 
fairly jumping out of the reeds came as a welcome 
relief, though with the light loads, we had only 
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time to stop one of them before they were out of 
range. Though nota thrilling sport I should never- 
theless consider rail shooting an excellent school for 
the beginner, who, while getting lots of shots, is not 
bored as at practice over clay targets. Sportsmen 
of Philadelphia or Washington may still have plenty 
of rail shooting either on the lower Delaware or on 
the reaches of the Potomac. 


SHORE BirD SHOOTING 


During August and September along all of our 
Middle and North Atlantic shores and also on Cana- 
dian bays and marshes, sport of greater or less ex- 
cellence is to be had with the many varieties of 
waders collectively referred to as bay snipe or shore 
birds. ‘Though having much the same habitat each 
species varies to a greater or less degree in its flight, 
general appearance, the note of its call, and in cer- 
tain of its habits; and to be successful the sportsman 
must become familiar with all of these peculiarities, 
so as to tell at a glance by its flight or call the species 
of bird and by an exact imitation of that call or 
whistle bring it within range of his gun. Indeed, on 
a good day with a smoky sou’wester blowing it is not 
at all unusual to see ten to a dozen different species 
of snipe. Though good sport may sometimes be 
had by walking up certain varieties on the marshes, 
the most general and successful way is to shoot bay 
snipe from a blind facing several dozen decoys over 
which the birds are called by correctly imitating their 
whistle. And here let me say that the location and 
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proper placing of one’s decoys is far more important 
than the construction of one’s blind. As to the 
latter, something dry and comfortable to sit on and 
the merest screen of reeds stuck in the sand about 
one is sufficient, provided only that the hunter will 
remain quite motionless until the birds are within 
range of his gun. And after shooting it is better 
to reload immediately, as, if we have been successful 
in the first discharge, any remaining birds can fre- 
quently be whistled again over the stool for another 
shot. As to the selection of the place to put out the 
decoys, unless one has had considerable experience in 
this kind of shooting and is familiar with the local- 
ity and with the spots most favored by the birds 
under the varying conditions of wind and weather, 
my advice to the new hand would be to engage the 
services of an experienced native hunter from whom 
may be learned much that will be invaluable to his 
future success in this branch of sport. The wooden 
or cork decoys representing several varieties of 
snipe, on their stake legs, are grouped on a sand bar 
some twenty-five yards off, much as are the real 
birds when feeding or resting. The heads of all or 
the great majority should point to windward and, if 
they can be placed so as to stand in a few inches of 
water, so much the better, as they make a greater 
show and can be seen much farther by passing birds. 
It is also wise to have about two-thirds of the flock 
of decoys ranged slightly to low’ard of the blind, 
as this will afford better shots at any birds coming 
to the stool, as they almost invariably head up-wind, 
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or windward, in so doing, and will thus give more 
incoming or semi-incoming shots. 

Perhaps an account of a good day’s shoot en- 
joyed by me in quite recent years, in fact, just before 
the Federal law limiting us on certain species went 
into effect, will best give an idea of the sport to be 
had with the bay birds when conditions are right. 

I had gone down to Shinnecock Bay in the late 
afternoon during the last week of August to spend 
a few days with my old friend, guide and trusted 
companion of many campaigns after snipe, duck and 
geese, Eugene Jackson of East Quogue. During the 
last few days it had been still and sultry, but the 
evening before we had had a very pink sunset with 
curious opalesque lights on the fleecy clouds, a fore- 
runner of a change in the weather and probably a 
drop in the fever heat of summer to the first chill of 
the dying year. During the afternoon a constantly 
freshening sou’wester had sprung up, the sun had 
gone to bed in a bank of clouds and when Gene and 
I walked down to the boats to see that all was right 
after supper, the wind was still freshening out of 
the sou’west and, laden with the briny smell of the 
broad Atlantic, brought every now and then a light 
gust of rain. 

“TI saw several bunches of birds movin’ on coming 
in from fishing this afternoon,” said Gene. “It cer- 
tainly looks kinder snipey now, and if this wind holds 
we'll kill some birds over in the cove at Hongkong 
to-morrow.” With these encouraging signs and 
cheering words I trudged off to bed and was soon 
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dreaming of phenomenal shots at endless streams 
of snipe. In my sleep I seem to hear frequent shots, 
but it’s only the rattle of the wind on the shutters. 
My deepest slumbers are, however, rudely shattered 
by a pounding on my door and Gene’s voice announc- 
ing that it’s 3:30, so, after a hasty toilet, I go down 
to a good hot breakfast, rubber-booted and ready 
for the fray. We soon set forth in the dark with 
guns, lunch boxes and a plentiful supply of shells. 
Arriving at the dock, we find the wind still strong 
and ‘‘breezin’ up” all the time and, as we stow away 
our things, the halyards keep up a constant slap, slap, 
slap against the mast of our skiff. Putting on our 
oilskins we are soon scudding across the bay with the 
spray flying in showers off our bow. It is a dark 
morning, though every now and then a star peeps 
from behind the fleeing clouds, or a brilliant ray 
from the lighthouse momentarily lights our path, 
and, as we near the low-lying southern shore of the 
bay, 2 gray streak is showing in the east, a fore- 
runner of the coming day. We run the skiff up 
under the lee of a bit of salt meadow, take in the 
sail and, after making things snug, shoulder our 
guns and duffle and wade off several hundred yards 
across a shallow cove to our blind, which faces a low 
sand bar covered with about three inches of water. 
After setting out the stool to our satisfaction, we 
get an armful of dry hay from a stack on the meadow 
and make a comfortable nest of our blind; then all 
is ready, come what may. Day is fast breaking by 
now, and several shadowy forms pass overhead as 
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some bittern or “quauk,” as they are locally called, 
fly off from their night’s feeding grounds. A pair 
of black duck whiz past within easy shot, knowing 
quite well that they’re safe for another month yet; 
but listen! yes, there it goes again, for from far off 
over the bay comes the drawn-out plaintive call of 
the black breast plover. Out come our whistles and 
we give an answering call and again back on the 
breeze comes the call of the black breast. There 
they are, just skimming over that point of meadow, 
six, seven, eight of them. Again we call, and with a 
quick swerve in their flight they pay off to lou’ard, set 
their wings and come hurtling over the stool. Now! 
Bang! and our guns crack off together, and again 
Bang! Bang! Pretty good—four down in the stool, 
and wait, yes! there’s another which lets go and 
drops out on that sand bar. We promptly gather 
up our birds, five beauties, and settle ourselves again 
in the blind. I take out my pipe and pouch for a 
comfortable morning smoke. Everything seems just 
right, with the promise of a good day’s shoot. But 
the pipe is put aside unfilled. Hear it? Yes, there 
it goes again! yelpers! for no one can mistake the 
metallic note of the big yellow legs. There they are, 
six of them, in range of the lighthouse and heading 
this way. They are pretty high up, but in answer 
to our whistling invitation to visit us they make a 
sudden dive, then on bent wings with legs hanging 
come beautifully up to the stool. We down three 
of them, I making a bad miss with my second barrel. 
But I soon make up for it by tying a big jack 
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curlew into knots as it tries to pass way over- 
head, and he comes spinning down with a splash. 
There seems to be a flight of plover on, and we 
take heavy toll of a big bunch that swings over 
our stool, picking up seven of these fine birds. 
The birds keep us busy all morning, what with round- 
ing up cripples and trying to call in other birds, 
many of which, however, pass too far off without 
noticing our stool. But by eleven o’clock we have 
forty birds, so, feeling happy and hungry, we open 
our lunch boxes and set to: We were “‘goin’ strong” 
with the lunch when things commenced to happen, 
‘as they often do at such times. Gene was busy 
peeling the shell from a hard-boiled egg and making 
an excellent job of it, while I was contentedly brows- 
ing off an apple pie in right hand and a bit of cheese 
in left, when, without a word or note of warning, a 
big bunch of robin snipe seemed to arrive from 
behind, right in the midst of our stool. Egg, pie 
and cheese were forgotten. Guns were grabbed and 
we were able to stop a few of them before they sped 
off frightened by the commotion they had caused. 
Things quieted down a bit after lunch, and after a 
stroll to the beach and back I had a good hour’s 
nap. Towards three o’clock the flight picked up 
again, and we had some nice shooting for the rest 
of the afternoon, adding twenty-four more birds to 
our bag. The sun was just about setting when we 
gathered up our traps, and, with our birds tied in 
bunches of ten or twelve, with a long tough bit of 
sand grass run through their nostrils, we got the 
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little skiff under way and were soon flying homeward 
over the bay with a free wind. 

The sportsman who does not happen to have his 
own boat and “rig,” or who does not live near the 
coast, may nevertheless enjoy excellent sport of this 
kind by engaging the services of any one of the many 
professional gunners who now charge from five to 
eight dollars a day for their services, together with 
the necessary boats and decoys. Reasonable board 
with good country fare can always be had either with 
the gunners or close at hand. Should one not know 
of some favorite locality and be dependent upon the 
time available and distance to travel, I would sug- 
gest communicating either with Crumb Brothers of 
Oyster, Virginia, on the Broadwater, north of Cape 
Charles, where excellent sport can be had in August 
and September; Eugene A. Jackson, East Quogue, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Ren Overton, of the same ad- 
dress, or, still farther afield, with William Wishart, 
Wishart’s Point Post Office, Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


Schaldogy: 
CHAPTER II 


AUTUMN SHOOTING 


QuaiL, RaBpir, AND ENGLISH PHEASANT, WITH 
POINTER, SETTER AND Hounp; DRIVEN Brirps 


& vw 


ITH the passing of late September and 

glorious October with its frequent frosty 
nights coloring each woodland and fen in purple and 
scarlet and gold, when the maples have shed most 
of their royal autumnal foliage and, with each little 
breeze, the silver birches send down yellow showers 
of their delicate leaves, somber-tinted November 
enters with its gray skies and the smoky haze of 
Indian Summer. One sometimes hears of drear 
November days, but to that great fraternity of 
sportsmen who most appreciate the staunch pointer 
and bold setter, no month in the calendar is looked 
forward to with brighter hopes or keener anticipa- 
tion, for with its coming, in most of our states, is 
ushered in the quail season, as well as that of much 
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of our upland game shooting. Few there are who 
will not agree that, of all American game birds, that 
brave and sturdy ball of fast-flying feathers, known 
in the north as quail, in the south as partridge, and 
everywhere as ‘“‘bobwhite,”’ affords the best of sport. 
As this is not a treatise on ornithology, to describe 
his general appearance would seem superfluous. His 
reddish-brown uniform, with its white or buff facings 
all toning so well with his usual surroundings of dry 
stubble or dead leaves, is familiar to farmer’s boy, 
to capitalist and to all who go into the woods and 
fields for pleasure and healthy recreation. ‘The 
range of bobwhite extends pretty generally over all 
of our eastern, southern and middle western states, 
and though cats, crows and the constant pursuit by 
pot hunters have sadly thinned his numbers in the 
more thickly settled districts of the north, he still 
holds his own and thrives in the southern states, in 
numbers amply sufficient to afford the most excellent 
sport. Essentially a bird of civilization, he thrives 
best where proper provisions are taken for his pro- 
tection in a cultivated and semicultivated country. 
Broad stretches of grain stubble interspersed with 
old weed fields, belts of woodland, low pines and 
broom grass, with here and there the safe sanctuary 
of an impenetrable brier patch, is the general charac- 
ter of the country best suited to the happy and healthy 
life of bobwhite, and to the successful upbringing of 
his numerous family. Though there is still consider- 
able territory in the far southern and middle western 
states where fair shooting may be had by merely 
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seeking permission of the landowners, fortunately 
for our quail the greater portion of his favorite 
grounds is now strictly preserved as to shooting 
rights, either by individuals or private clubs, and it 
has been found without exception that, where a 
country is not overshot and where a systematic war- 
fare has been waged against his natural enemies— 
cats, crows, hawks, owls and other vermin—the quail 
respond by a marked increase in head of game. Of 
course, an unusually severe winter or wet spring may 
work havoc with the season’s supply of birds, but 
the slight trouble and additional expense incident to 
the continued destruction of vermin will, in all nor- 
mal years, be more than repaid by improved sport. 
Let us consider the case of one of the worst offend- 
ers. There is no greater poacher, in season and out, 
than the common house cat. If he lives anywhere 
in the country, he or she during many months of the 
year will supplement the daily saucer of milk—if, 
indeed, even that is supplied—with not less than one 
and, if there be kittens, frequently more than one 
bird per day and that, more often than not, some 
bird living on the ground, such as young quail. If we 
for one moment consider the enormous increase in 
the rural population during the past fifteen or twenty 
years with the corresponding increase in this so- 
called pet or rather pest, the tremendous augmen- 
tation in the ranks of only one of the dangerous 
enemies of our upland game will readily be appre- 
ciated. Indeed, it should be the bounden duty of 
every sportsman to destroy all cats found at large 
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in our fields or coverts, and if all others were forced 
to be licensed, as are dogs in most communities, it 
might tend to keep down the numbers and the depre- 
dations of these marauders. Game protective asso- 
ciations in various parts of the country are doing all 
in their power to educate the public and the land- 
owner in the great importance of the practical pro- 
tection and propagation of game, and it is to be 
hoped that our lawmakers may bend every effort to 
enact sane legislation with this end in view. Though 
baseless and unthinking criticism is now and then 
heard, of the constantly increasing taking up, for 
shooting, of extended tracts of upland and marsh 
by private interests, and the consequent exclusion 
therefrom of the general public, who, in this country, 
seem to feel a prescriptive right to cross all lands 
with gun on shoulder in pursuit of fur or feathers, 
such preserves are indeed bound to be the only salva- 
tion of our fast-vanishing game. Since this country 
first emerged from a condition of primitive wilder- 
ness down to its present, in many localities, highly 
cultivated state, every man and boy old enough to 
carry a gun and having the will to go afield, has, 
without let or hindrance as to boundary fences, 
hunted and shot at his own sweet will, until our 
fields and coverts are all but bare. ‘That these con- 
ditions are changing, and, of necessity, must change, 
is apparent to all having the slightest interest in the 
preservation of our game birds and animals, and the 
increased establishment of preserves and sanctuaries, 
both public and private, should be welcomed and 
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encouraged. Added to the great economic value of 
the quail, in particular, as a persistent destroyer of 
insects and weed seeds, the farmer and landowner 
should realize that in this, as in older countries, a 
bountiful stock of game is a very tangible and in- 
creasing asset to his property, and as shooting, in 
proper season, is to many of us our pleasantest, as it 
is our healthiest, form of recreation and sport, we 
should be prepared to pay for that privilege com- 
mensurately with its excellence and with the limi- 
tations of our means. In localities where the char- 
acter of the country and climatic conditions are 
suitable the English pheasant thrives in his trans- 
planted environment, so also does the Chinese 
pheasant in certain of our Pacific coast states; but 
with adequate provisions for his protection, no game 
bird, native or imported, will increase and flourish 
better than our favorite bobwhite. He is really a 
partridge, being so classified by leading naturalists, 
and, though hardly more than half the size of his 
cousin, the gray European partridge, the sturdy little 
chap should never be confounded with the family of 
puny little quails of southern Europe. That distin- 
guished ornithologist, Dr. Elliot Coues, speaks of 
him as “the characteristic game bird of this country,” 
and, when grown to his full strength and vigor, he 
can indeed most creditably support the title. In the 
latitude of New Jersey and New York, the young 
brood is usually hatched in the early part of June, 
numbering anywhere from a dozen to eighteen or 
even more birds, and, being most devoted in their 
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family ties, they remain together, though as the late 
season progresses, often in sadly diminished num- 
bers, until the following spring. In the southern 
states nesting takes place earlier, and a second brood 
is often raised. Many do not seem to mature until 
well into December, as birds are frequently shot in 
the early season that are neither fully grown nor 
fully feathered under the wings. As dusk comes on, 
a “bevy” or, more properly speaking, a ‘‘covey”’ flies 
from its feeding grounds and drops in a body, usually 
in some stubble, old field or broom grass, where, 
squatting in a circle with heads pointing outwards, 
they roost for the night. Depending on the weather, 
quail move out to their feeding grounds in the grain 
stubbles or some weed field earlier or later in the 
day. Should it be fine they are often busily foraging 
about before eight o’clock, but if wet or rainy they 
will not move until a much later hour. Under nor- 
mal conditions they stop feeding towards the noon 
hour and move off to some overgrown fence line or 
hedgerow or along the edge of some wood, where 
they lay up for two or three hours, going out to 
feed again in the afternoon. Generally speaking, 
in all fine weather, clear or cloudy, the birds will be 
more often found on their open feeding grounds 
during the early part of the forenoon, and again in 
the afternoon from about two o’clock until dusk. 
On days of high wind the lees of brushy hillsides or 
of a belt of woods or tangled hedgerows are more 
to their liking. But if there is a dry cold north- 
wester blowing and there is aught else to do, leave 
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the quail alone and your dogs in the kennel, for the 
birds move about but little, and your setters or 
pointers work under the most disadvantageous con- 
ditions as to scent. In quail shooting, therefore, the 
best conditions are also the pleasantest as regards 
weather, and, unlike the hardworking wildfowler 
who must shiver forth in the wee dark hours, he who 
would have a good day with the quail may breakfast 
comfortably, and will not have lost any sport if he 
unleashes his pointers at the lou’ard edge of a big 
stubble anywhere about eight o’clock of a bright 
autumn morning. In drawing for all game it is 
better, wherever possible, to work up or across the 
wind, as in so doing one’s dogs will get the greatest 
advantage of scent and not risk overrunning their 
birds. 

Should fortune favor, and a covey be quickly 
found and handsomely pointed, move quietly up to 
your dogs, and, after the birds have been flushed, 
with perhaps a double scored by you as an opener, 
don’t be in too great a hurry to hunt up the singles. 
It is still early in the day, so mark them down well 
in your mind’s eye by remembering some range or 
landmark, then look up another covey or two while 
they are still abroad on their feeding grounds, then, 
circling back, end up the forenoon’s shooting on the 
single birds. This is really the cream of the sport, 
and whether they have lighted either in the cover 
of low woods or in the long southern broom grass, 
: as your dogs, now thoroughly steadied to their work, 
flash from point to point, generously backing each 
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other like the gentlemen they are, the birds will 
boom up singly or in pairs, affording every conceiv- 
able kind of a shot, and he who would score well 
must shoot both close and fast. Always an exceed- 
ingly speedy flyer, there is probably no bird that 
gets going under full head of steam more quickly 
than does Mr. B. White, as he fairly bursts from 
under your dog’s nose, and if, when sitting down for 
your noonday bite and rest, you can look at a well- 
filled bag, you are justly entitled to that satisfied 
feeling of a job well done and a gun well held. 

I have no desire to discuss the comparative merits 
of either setters or pointers. Both, of course, have 
their staunch supporters, but in a no very limited 
experience afield I cannot recall any incidents where 
either, being at the top of its class, far outshone the 
other. During the first few days of the season it 
may be that the dashing spirit of the setter needs 
a bit of restraint, where the pointer will come out 
on the opening day as steady and true on his birds 
as he was at the end of last February; but, on the 
other hand, once the season is under way, who that 
has put in a hard day with a pair of flashing, silky- 
coated blue bloods, whose family trees run back to 
the Gladstones and Rodrigos, can have aught to 
criticize in the handsome way that they have con- 
sistently found their coveys and handled their sin- 
gles, honoring each other’s paints in the truest spirit 
of sportsmanship, and going on and on at a pace 
that would have long since disposed of anything of 
lowlier blood or quality? In the more northern of 
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our quail-shooting states, where the fields are com- 
paratively small and coverts frequent and dense, 
one’s dogs must, perforce, somewhat cut down both 
their range and speed so as to be within sight and 
under proper control; but in the broad inclosures 
or extensive uninclosed areas of some of our south- 
ern states where the sport attains its highest degree 
of excellence, all of the highest qualities of the bird 
dog are called upon during a day with the guns. 
To be of the first class on quail or prairie chicken 
he can be no potterer; he must have speed and bold- 
ness properly to cover his territory, an unerring and 
lightning nose that in the midst of a seemingly mad 
dash instantly arrests and freezes him into a rigid 
statue of certain expectancy; when in cover he must 
restrain his impetuosity and hunt close to his guns, 
and above all he must have that quality which we 
call “‘bird sense” which instinctively seems to tell him 
where to look and how best to find his birds. Though 
not practical or conducive to thorough hunting in the 
more inclosed countries, a delightful way in our 
southern states is to ride a smooth-gaited hunting 
pony between points, getting down for your shots, 
and to follow up the singles. And as a final word 
on behalf of the dog, let the untiring sportsman 
who has hunted hard all morning remember that the 
faithful companions to whom he owes fully three- 
fourths of his sport have, during the same time, 
covered from four to six times as much ground as 
he, and much of it at top speed. Therefore, let them 
go comfortably home at noon in their straw-filled 
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crate in the back of the wagon; and if after lunch 
you are going on for the afternoon’s shooting, which, 
by the way, is very often the best, then put down a 
fresh pair of dogs. By so doing, the inconvenience 
incident to lame and overtrained dogs at the height 
of the season will be avoided, and our days in the 
field will be of pure joy, not only to us but also to 
those satin-coated, velvet-eyed friends who willingly 
give their all for our pleasure. Immediately after 
a dog’s work for the day is completed, he should be 
carefully looked over, particularly as to his eyes, 
ears, legs and feet, and any thorns or burrs promptly 
removed. By attention to this we may relieve him 
of great discomfort and probably prevent what 
might develop into some serious irritation and in- 
flammation. 

As to our clothing, the only really important thing 
to consider is in the matter of boots, and, as one 
must necessarily do a good deal of walking, let them 
be well fitting and comfortable. Boots of medium 
weight, oil-tanned leather, with fairly stout soles 
lightly hob-nailed, will be found both comfortable 
and durable. Also, as scattered birds will often pitch 
down into briers or thorny bushes, cord breeches and 
leggings of light canvas or box cloth will save one’s 
legs from scratches better than knickers and stock- 
ings. 

Each man has his own ideas and preferences as 
to guns, and there seems to be a growing popularity 
of those of the smaller bores, but a light 12 or 16 
with 26-inch or 28-inch barrels, the first a cylinder 
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and the second a modified choke, will be found to 
be a most satisfactory weapon and not too heavy to 
carry on a day’s shoot. 

Though no opportunity is now missed for a day 
with the quail, yet, before the War called many of 
us to sterner duties, each autumn found us in the 
Carolinas, where, for the month preceding Christ- 
mas, amid guns, dogs, and homely southern fare, 
we'd have a glorious holiday time with bobwhite. 
Several of us had a snug little place in the heart of 
the quail country, well stocked with various little 
home comforts and with a kennel hard by harboring 
a good string of tiptop dogs. The weeks before 
were filled with keen anticipation of the sport to 
come, stimulated by visits to the gunsmiths to order 
necessary ammunition and by letters from our trainer 
telling of the season’s supply of birds and of the 
progress being made in rounding the dogs into con- 
dition. Any late snipe on our home marshes were 
apt to have a pretty rough time in assisting us to 
get our eye in. Finally the Saturday before Thanks- 
giving would arrive and, with my very much better 
half, two of her dogs, my old friend and shooting, 
hunting and fishing companion, H. S. P., guns, coats 
and bags, and escorted by several grinning colored 
po’ters, we’d all bundle aboard the 3:37 southern 
express. A trip forward to the baggage car with 
the dogs disclosed the fact that they had plenty of 
company, and as we passed several crates the friendly 
slap, slap, slap of tails of setters and pointers was 
heard, with as much as to say, ‘‘We, too, are off for 
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a bit of sport with the quail.” As the gray of early 
morning gradually lighted the window of our state- 
room, vistas of dark pines and yellow broom grass, 
with here and there an old cotton or peanut field, 
flashed past the swiftly moving train. A pickaninny 
waved a little black hand to us from the door of a 
bedraggled-looking shanty, and as we paused mo- 
mentarily at some small station men in broad- 
brimmed black felt hats lounged about, looking as 
if they had had nothing else to do since “‘befo’ de 
war.’ We were getting into the real sho’-enough 
south. Arriving at our destination, we were driven 
four miles out to our club house, where we were 
warmly greeted by our trainer, by old Amos, the 
kennel man, and by many friendly and impatient 
barks. Gene, ebony lord of the culinary department, 
stood grinning in the doorway in spotless white 
jacket and cap, ready to work wonders in pancakes, 
corn pone, ’possum stews and roast quail. The rest 
of the day was taken up in a look over the kennels 
and in mapping out the program for the morrow’s 
shooting. The pale sunlight of Monday morning 
showed fields and bushes lightly veiled in a white 
frost which, however, quickly disappeared, and after 
directing Amos to meet us at noon near the old sugar 
mill down on the branch, with lunch basket and 
fresh dogs, we fared forth. Mack, a beautiful blue 
belton, by Nightingale out of Topsy Gladstone, and 
Belle, a lovely bitch, of equally aristocratic lineage, 
were our companions for the morning. A short walk 
down the lane brought us to the first big stubble. 
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where we unleashed the dogs. Away they skimmed 
down the lou’ard edge to the far end, then turned 
and quartered the field beautifully back in our direc- 
tion, their flags waving in their eagerness for a tell- 
tale whiff of game. Bob has, however, ignored the 
bountiful breakfast offered here, and we waved the 
dogs across a brushy bottom towards.another great 
stretch of wheat stubble. Hopping across the 
stream we come up through the bushes to an old 
snake fence bounding the field, where a truly thrill- 
ing sight awaits us. Théy’ve “got ’em nailed,” 
nothing doubtful or uncertain about that point, for 
there, some sixty yards out on the stubble, like two 
statues of marble, stand Mack and Belle on a rigid 
point. The bitch, slightly ahead and to the right, 
evidently has the birds, and the dog, with head 
turned and hind foot just raised, immovably honors 
her find. Keeping abreast of each other, H. and I 
walk steadily up to the dogs, and as we reach their 
sterns a splendid covey of about twenty-five birds 
fairly explodes out of the stubble some twenty yards 
ahead of us. With the report of four barrels, three 
fat quail let go and come tumbling to the ground, 
and at the command “‘dead bird,” the dogs go for- 
ward and retrieve the game. 

As the covey has flown to some open woods 
directly in our line of march, we decide to give the 
scattered birds a short hunt on our way. We enter 
the wood about thirty yards apart, and, before we 
have gone far, a bird jumps up in front of H., who 
promptly downs him, and as his gun cracks another 
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jumps in front of me, which I as promptly miss. 
I, however, make up for it by accounting for three 
more singles before we come out on the far side of 
the wood. Out beyond us stretches a long swale of 
broom grass, with a belt of low pines on the rising 
ground beyond. The day is ideal for shooting. 
Little or no wind and now then a bit of sunshine 
peeping through some thin, fleecy clouds. It is crisp 
enough to make walking a pleasure, and the cool 
autumn air, laden with that sweet, spicy smell of 
decaying vegetation and of the resinous pine, is like 
some delicious tonic. The dogs flash hither and yon 
in the tall yellow grass, and, as we go forward, we 
start up two cotton-tails, who go scudding away with- 
out, however, drawing our fire, as we are only after 
birds to-day. 

Approaching the pines, Mack cuts down his pace, 
and, joined by Belle, both, with madly lashing tails, 
are making short little casts to right and left. Birds 
have evidently been feeding here, and the dogs, with 
unerring keenness, must puzzle it out. Slower and 
with increasing care they move on, daintily picking 
up and putting down each foot while noses snuff 
each telltale breath of air, until just near a stunted 
pine both halt together and stand transfixed. We 
get a fine shot as a splendid big covey rises and goes 
buzzing off, spreading out broadly, with many birds 
pitching down in the tall broom grass. Retrieving 
our birds, we sit down for ten minutes for a smoke 
and to give the birds a chance to move a bit. Then, 
hying on the dogs, we have some of the prettiest 
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shooting imaginable. Working carefully, the dogs 
alternately point and back and point and back, and 
bird after bird springs into the air. Our average 
of kills is good, and we add several more to our 
store. In some open woods above the stream, I get 
three nice points and kill a brace of woodcock. We 
find several more coveys, and by lunch time have a 
very creditable bag. On a sunny pine-clad slope 
above an old tumbledown mill we find Amos with 
the wagon, our lunch and a straw-lined crate con- 
taining a fresh pair of dogs for the afternoon. The 
sun is just warm enough to be welcome, and, with 
a good cold lunch spread on a napkin on the ground, 
we sit about on the smooth pine needles and do full 
justice to Gene’s thoughtfully filled hamper. Then, 
with pipes comfortably going and stretched out 
luxuriously content in our sweet-smelling surround- 
ings, perhaps drop off for forty winks. 

About two o’clock we start in again, putting down 
Lady and Vic for the afternoon’s work. The former 
is an excellent little bitch, but for speed combined 
with a wonderful nose and steadiness Vic shows ex- 
ceptional class, and should more than hold her own 
in any company. Sport during the afternoon is, if 
anything, better than the morning, and lots of birds 
are found, of which we collect a fair average. On 
flushing one covey, several of the birds pitch into 
some old weeds in a little valley, and the dogs, work- 
ing through these, come simultaneously to points in 
opposite directions on two different birds within 
twenty-five yards of each other. Walking up be- 
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tween the two, I am fortunate in getting a right and 
left as both birds leave the ground almost at the 
same moment. Late in the afternoon, in the long 
stubble way over on our western boundary, we end 
up in a blaze of glory, the dogs successively finding 
two big coveys. After retrieving the last bird, we 
whistle in the dogs, just as the sun sinks out of sight 
behind the pines, leaving the golden afterglow of a 
still autumnal evening. Off on the hillside is heard 
the plaintive note of bobwhite as he calls his scat- 
tered family together, while from over in the valley 
comes the mournful wail of a nigger houn’ dog as 
brer cotton-tail leads him a merry ring around 
through the brier patches. 

Walking up the wood road, we come to the wagon 
and, after putting the dogs in their crate, slipping 
on overcoats and lighting our pipes, settle ourselves 
to enjoy the drive home as, indeed, we have enjoyed 
each other moment of the day. The dark green of 
the holly with its brilliant red berries makes a lovely 
natural border to our road, while from the now 
leafless branches of the live oaks hang the long, 
graceful southern moss and thick bunches of mistle- 
toe. Gradually a big moon peeps over the trees 
and, as the road winds through a little clearing, 
we pass one or two log cabins from the rough chim- 
neys of which come the sparks of the evening fire, 
and we pull up for a moment quietly to listen to 
some old negro melody sung in a rich darky voice to 
the accompanying strains of the cabin fiddle. Roast 
quail, sweet ’tatoes and ’possum stew are among the 
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delicacies with which Gene made up the evening’s 
menu. ‘To all this we did most ample justice, as 
also to a bottle of very excellent port and a com- 
fortable cigar to wind up with. 

In this enchanted atmosphere and with varying 
sport, always good, the days, all too rapidly, slipped 
by. At times, for a change, we’d take out a pair of 
beagles for a merry afternoon with the rabbits, re- 
turning home at dusk with a good string of cotton- 
tails. During the last week of our stay we received 
and gladly accepted an invitation for a day’s pheas- 
ant shooting on a neighboring preserve which was 
well stocked with these handsome game birds. In 
climate and character the country hereabouts, inter- 
spersed as it is with woodlands, grain fields and 
plenty of running water, seems well suited to the 
English pheasant, and he promises to become more 
and more popular with our sportsmen. 

Arriving at our host’s, the members of the shoot- 
ing party, consisting of four guns, were assigned to 
their different stands at varying intervals in a long 
line facing a woodland, and at a given signal the 
drive commenced, the beaters in an enveloping move- 
ment starting from the far side of the wood and 
moving towards the guns. One who has not before 
shot driven game must remember that in shooting 
of this character care must be taken never to swing 
so far as to shoot up or down the line of the guns. 
Birds must be killed either overhead, in front or on 
right or left quarter, or else not shot at until they 
have passed and got behind the line of the guns. 
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Excuses for the nonobservance of such rules are idle, 
and no amount of explaining will take the sting out 
of some misplaced shot with which a careless gun 
may have bespattered his neighbor. 

I got one on an eyelid on one occasion, and only 
missed losing an eye by an inadvertent wink, and, 
though nothing more than a slight cut and an ugly 
black eye resulted, I confess to having had little sym- 
pathy for the belated apologies of an overkeen tyro. 

As we were to shoot only pheasants, a startled 
covey of quail was allowed to go whizzing by, then 
a fine cock bird topped the trees, and, missing him 
clean with the first barrel, I held well ahead and 
brought him diving down with the second. As the 
birds came faster, the reports of guns rippled up and 
down our line, and for a while our loaders were kept 
busy with our second guns. Finally, the whistle blew, 
signaling the end of the drive, and after the game 
had been retrieved we moved off to new stands for 
another beat. 

The morning’s sport wound up with a delicious 
luncheon under the trees, and the gathered game was 
laid out in rows on the grass near by. Seventy head 
would, of course, seem but a light bag if compared 
to the startling records of many English shoots, but 
here, where the sport with the transplanted bird is 
of recent origin, a heavy toll of the game must not 
be considered the sole essential of a thoroughly en- 
joyable day. 

A fair breeze is blowing, and a cock pheasant 
coming high over the treetops with the wind behind 
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him is going far faster than he looks, and if the 
shooter fails to give him a good lead naught but a 
few rumpled tail feathers will be the result of his 
shot. They take quite a bit of killing, and he who 
would score well must center his shots to kill his 
birds cleanly. We finished the afternoon’s shooting 
with a duck drive between several small lakes, where 
a goodly bag of mallards was made, thus ending 
what was in every way a most delightful day’s sport. 

In many parts of this country, wildfowling is en- 
joyed under conditions which are unexcelled any- 
where, but with certain classes of upland game, such 
as the English pheasant, I think that driving, at least 
on many large private shoots, will become increas- 
ingly popular. Over a dog, the pheasant is no great 
sport. A big heavy bird, he is a rather slow starter 
when compared to quail or ruffed grouse, and, flying 
off in a perfectly straight line, he offers the easiest. 
of shots, but when, flushed by the beaters, he has 
got well up and comes hurtling over the treetops, he 
is quite a different proposition and calls for good 
shooting on the part of the sportsman to bring him 
cleanly down. 

If, however, the pheasant, with his unquestioned 
food as well as sporting value, is to become sufhi- 
ciently plentiful to take his place among the game 
birds of this country, he must be given a fair start, 
and this, it would seem, can be accomplished only 
on protected lands. 

The mere putting down of birds in territory open 
to general public shooting cannot possibly be calcu- 
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lated to become either a profitable or a successful 
manner of introducing him to our sportsmen or to 
our markets. The excellent work of our state game 
farms must be supplemented by private enterprise, 
and, as the raising of any considerable quantity of 
game on private preserves is necessarily an operation 
of considerable expense, those enterprising enough 
to attempt it should be encouraged by the enactment 
of laws permitting its sale under proper restrictions, 
in order that the game breeder may receive reim- 
bursement adequate to justify his outlay. 

The constantly increasing importance of pre- 
serves and game sanctuaries, both public and private, 
and for both large and small game, must daily be- 
come more apparent to the thinking and observant 
sportsman. 

The inestimable benefits, to a large percentage of 
our citizens, to be derived from the sane indulgence 
in the sports of the field and of the chase will be 
appreciated by all who either personally or officially 
have taken any interest in the upbuilding and main- 
taining of those characteristics of health, hardihood 
and self-reliance so essential to our able and vigor- 
ous manhood. How then best to conserve, and, if 
may be, to increase the game of our fields and for- 
ests, not merely for posterity but, indeed, for our: 
selves, should receive the most serious consideration 
of sportsman, naturalist, and legislator. 

To all of those whose daily occupations take them 
to our bays and marshes, as well as to those who 
visit them for recreation and sport, the great advan- 
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tages of the comparatively recently enacted migra- 
tory bird treaties has already become apparent in 
the very marked increase in the number of wildfowl 
visiting our shores. With the increase in population 
and the number of hunters, together with the greatly 
simplified means of travel to distant shooting 
grounds, the preservation of a sufficient supply of 
upland game, however, becomes daily more difficult. 
Official records show that approximately 5,000,000 
shooting licenses were issued in the United States 
for the season of 1922. Disregarding the many 
who undoubtedly shoot without licenses, if an aver- 
age of only twenty head of all kinds of game be 
taken by each licensee during the entire season, the 
drain upon the country’s game supply will already 
have amounted to the tremendous figure of 100,000,- 
000 head. Therefore, unless means are devised to 
replace annually that which is taken away, it will 
readily be seen at what an early date our game is 
doomed to extinction. 

Permanent closed seasons for certain species of 
game or closed seasons extending over a long period 
of years do not attain the desired result, that is, of 
maintaining the game and at the same time per- 
mitting the taking of a reasonable amount thereof 
by hunters. Under such conditions, the conservation 
of the game has been found more difficult, as, being 
practically removed for all time from the field of 
sport, less general interest is taken by many in its 
welfare than if its pursuit could be permitted within 
reasonable bounds. The fair-minded sportsman of 
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to-day desires that the sports of the field shall be 
assured to posterity, but it is only just to assume that 
he may be permitted to enjoy his fair share thereof. 

It has been discovered that under suitable con- 
ditions game will increase and thrive on protected 
lands up to the extent in numbers that those lands 
can normally support, but that, where such lands 
become overstocked, heavy losses through starvation 
and disease result. On many great preserves of the 
Old World, where tremendous bags of game are 
annually made, it has been learned that the seasonal 
killing of a reasonable amount of the game is bene- 
ficial, always provided that due precautions are taken 
to protect an adequate amount for restocking pur- 
poses. 

Careful estimates are periodically made by com- 
petent keepers, and largely upon these estimates are 
based the limitations governing the numbers of the 
various classes of game to be taken in a given season. 
That such methods, coupled with the well-advised 
and organized warfare upon the natural enemies of 
game, have met with unbounded success, no better 
proof is required than can be gained from a visit to 
any English or continental market during the shoot- 
ing season, where one will be impressed both by the 
abundance of game and by the very reasonable prices 
for which it is obtainable by the householder. 

Of primary importance, therefore, is the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of game preserves and 
sanctuaries, and the more the better, in that the natu- 
ral and normal overflow therefrom to the surround- 
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ing country incidentally benefits those whose means 
permit them to engage in sport only upon public 
lands. Of equal importance is it that, as now advo- 
cated by the Bureau of Biological Survey, an annual 
survey and estimate be made of the amount of game 
upon our national and state preserves, to ascertain, 
as nearly as may be, the amount of surplus stock 
that could be beneficially taken during each season, 
and that upon such estimated surplus the number 
of hunting licenses be annually based. 

By the observance of such a method the unde- 
niable dangers of the overstocking of certain dis- 
tricts can be governed and the amount of game to 
be taken from that district can be limited, which, 
under the present very general custom of issuing an 
unlimited number of hunting licenses, is of course 
impossible. 


CHAPTER III 


GROUSE SHOOTING 


|/k Rurrep Grouse, CANADA GROUSE, PTAR- 
MIGAN, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, SHARPTAIL 
GrousE, SAGE CHICKEN, AND BLUE GROUSE 


HEN the opening burrs disclose full, brown- 
skinned chestnuts, and under the spreading 

oaks one’s steps crunch upon the newly dropped 
acorn; when maple, beech and birch have all donned 
their most brilliant October raiment, and the round- 
tree berries hang in scarlet clusters and only the 
pines and firs cling to their perpetual garb of lincoln 
green, sportsman, hunter or country boy, each feels 
that same keen thrill as when, in the act of stepping 
over some moss-grown log—whir-r-r, whir-r, and 
away goes a stalwart ruffed grouse, startling the 
woodland stillness with his strong, swift-beating 
pinions. To all who love to read nature’s book and 
to whom the sights and sounds of northern woods 
or southern mountains are familiar, the ruffed grouse 
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holds sway as one of the foremost among our game 
birds. 

Though really a grouse, he is generally known in 
the middle and northern states as partridge, in the 
more southern mountains as pheasant, and in Canada 
as birch partridge to distinguish him from the Can- 
ada grouse, locally referred to as spruce partridge. 
Of all American game birds, there is probably none 
whose habits, and incidentally the sport afforded by 
its pursuit, are so variously affected by the nearness 
or remoteness of his habitat from settled districts. 

In the wilder parts of Canada, where he is only 
shot at by the trapper or big game hunter to make 
a change in the usual menu of fish or venison, the 
ruffed grouse is so tame as to afford little or no real 
sport to the shooter. If met with under these con- 
ditions, his negligible efforts to avoid danger are 
usually limited to a flutter of a few yards to the 
lower branches of some spruce or pine, alighting 
upon which several members of a brood will stupidly 
survey the hunter and render themselves the easiest 
of marks for his small-caliber rifle or “game getter.” 
Here, to give him the least bit of a sporting chance, 
it would seem but fair that only shots at the head 
should be taken. Indeed when, at times, not de- 
siring to fire even a small-caliber rifle for fear of 
disturbing larger game, I have not infrequently se- 
cured several of these delicious birds for the pot 
with some well-directed stones. 

But take him in the more settled districts where 
he is regularly hunted each season by man and dog, 
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and he will be found to be a most sporting and wily 
game bird. Frequently flushing well ahead of your 
dog, his swift flight usually carries him behind the 
thickest bit of covert, and quick shooting and quiet, 
careful hunting are essential to success. Although 
when first found, he does not always lay well to your 
dog, if marked down and flushed several times he 
often ends by laying close and giving a good shot. 
Although not a bird of the open, he is not infre- 
quently found along the edges of woodlands or dry 
alder swamps. Late in the season, when the nuts 
are ripe, they often go to the ridges of beech and 
birch to feed, and, as there is little underbrush on 
such ground, the sportsman must be doubly on the 
alert, as the birds are apt to flush wide off. 

As they are very fond of berries, old semicleared 
lands and deserted lumber camps, overgrown as they 
often are with raspberry bushes, are excellent places 
to look for ruffed grouse. Once the birds have been 
flushed and marked down, as well. as can be, one 
should look carefully to any brushy cover or the old 
tops of fallen trees, as these are favorite places of 
hiding, and if your dog fails to get any trace of their 
scent, do not neglect to look well up on the branches 
of near-by trees, as it is by no means unusual for 
them to alight there. 

During the latter part of September when the 
young birds are pretty fully grown and feathered, 
the season’s brood, numbering anywhere from eight 
to a dozen birds, usually separates, after which they 
are more often found either singly or in pairs. By 
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no means as sociable as bobwhite, they keep farther 
away from the haunts of man, preferring the rough, 
hilly and wooded country well removed from the 
farm. Very strong, fast flyers, they seem also full 
of tricks and wiles, such as taking a flirt behind a 
tree just at the moment that one pulls the trigger, 
or pitching off and lighting considerably to one side 
of the line of flight which you have carefully marked. 

Patience, thoroughness and persistence, coupled 
with quick, straight shooting and a fondness for 
rough country, are essential to the making of a good 
average on ruffed grouse. But he is well worthy of 
the best efforts of both man and dog, and when from 
a high-headed point an old cock jumps up some 
twenty yards ahead and goes booming through the 
trees, you are fully repaid if a well-directed shot 
brings him plumping down on the leaf-strewn 
ground. And when, finally, after duly hanging in 
state in the larder, the last rites having been per- 
formed by a competent chef, he appears on the 
dining table, no game bird of any land can surpass, 
and few equal, the excellence of his spicy, white- 
meated tenderness. 

A steady, moderately close-ranging dog is the best 
for these birds, and one that is not overanxious to 
get too near to his points. As in quail shooting, 
many sportsmen use a pair of dogs when after ruffed 
grouse, but where the country is thick one dog is 
generally more convenient and just as serviceable. 
A twelve-gauge with one barrel cylinder and the 
other modified choke, and with shells loaded with 
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number eight shot is about the most useful arma- 
ment for this kind of shooting, most of which, being 
in woodlands, is at comparatively moderate ranges. 

A full-choke bore will carry its charge much too 
close and will unduly tear and mutilate most of the 
game. I once had a very emphatic example of this. 
Two of us were hunting together, my friend with the 
dog, working down through the middle of some 
swampy ground thickly overgrown with tall briers, 
while I kept abreast along the edge through some 
open woods. My companion called to me that the 
dog was pointing, and a moment later a fine grouse 
boomed up and, bursting out of the thicket, flew 
directly across and some dozen yards in front of me. 
Fearing that he would get out of sight in the wood, 
I immediately threw up my gun, a full-choke twelve, 
and fired. The grouse fell very dead, but on moving 
forward I was disgusted to find only two wings, the 
head and a small bit of breast, the rest of the bird 
having disappeared completely before the close-flying 
charge of shot. 

On my last good day with the ruffed grouse, in 
southern Canada, I took with me a steady old dog 
of none too certain pedigree and a native boy of 
fourteen, and it was hard to tell which was the more 
useful. Our best sport was one afternoon when we 
hunted over some rough overgrown hills that once 
had been cleared of timber, and through several 
small deserted farms bordered by wood groves of 
beech and pine. Working first on the brushy hill- 
side, I got several good points and bagged four 
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grouse. The boy was a tiptop retriever and once a 
bird was down he never lost it. Later in the after- 
noon we worked the edges of the woodlands skirt- 
ing the old farms, and in a splendid hour’s shooting 
added nine more birds to my bag. 

Unfortunately, unlimited shooting by a constantly 
increasing army of guns has made such inroads into 
the supply of birds that it has become necessary in 
many states so to limit one’s bag of grouse as to 
render their pursuit hardly worth while unless the 
legal brace or brace and a half can be picked up to 
fill a mixed bag of quail, pheasant or hare. Good 
sport is, however, still possible in certain northern 
districts and in many parts of Canada. 

The nearest relative on the north, where indeed 
their ranges frequently overlap, is his handsome 
cousin the Canada grouse, or spruce partridge, of 
the silent evergreen forests. Found along our own 
borders and ranging well north in Labrador, this 
bird of the deep woods is familiar to every Canadian 
hunter and trapper. Though at times found among 
the alders and maples and on the hardwood ridges, 
his favorite haunts are among the quiet, moss-car- 
peted forests of spruce, fir and juniper. Very good 
in the early autumn, his dark meat later in the season 
becomes unpleasantly bitter, due to his winter diet 
of the buds of spruce and other coniferous trees. 
The male in his full plumage of dark mottled gray 
on back, crimson line over eye, and black and white 
breast is a beautiful member of the family, and 
though not much pursued for sport he, however, 
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often makes a welcome addition to the fare of the 
wilderness hunter. When disturbed his flight is 
usually a very short one to some near-by tree, and 
in his more lonely retreats so tame is he as seem- 
ingly to border upon imbecility. 

Once while moose hunting I had a curious example 
of this bird’s apparent inability to recognize danger. 
In company with an old hunter I had camped for a 
couple of nights in a grove of alders bordering a 
small lake and near a barren where we had been 
calling. It was a particularly lonely spot a long 
way from our home camp, and to reach it we had 
considerably shortened the journey by “riding” a 
couple of logs across the lake, paddling and pushing 
with some hastily constructed setting poles. We 
had traveled very “‘light,” and on the second evening 
had reluctantly decided to return to the main camp 
next day, as our provisions were about exhausted. 
Just as I awakened on the third morning, a fluttering 
of wings attracted my attention, and I saw seven or 
eight spruce partridges sitting about on the low 
branches of the alders near by. We wanted some 
very much for the pot, but I had no desire to disturb 
the whole neighborhood with the report of a big 
game rifle, and no stones being at hand we decided 
to try to snare some of the birds. Fishing a piece of 
a salmon leader from a pocket, [ tied it to the end 
of a long thin pole, allowing for an open running 
noose of about eight inches in diameter. Thus 
armed, I shoved the end of my pole toward the 
nearest bird. As I clumsily let it touch the branch 
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he was on, he only fluttered to another a few: feet 
away, when with greater care I was able to get the 
open noose over the bird’s head and with a quick jerk 
had him fast and brought him to the ground. Not- 
withstanding more or less blundering about with my 
somewhat awkward weapon, I was able to secure 
two more of these confiding creatures so that our 
larder was sufficiently restocked. We stayed on 
another night, and I called up and killed a big moose, 
not half a mile away, just before sunrise next morn- 
ing and attributed my success partly to our care not 
to disturb things by firing at other game. 


Excepting only the arctic, or rock, ptarmigan, the 
most northerly member of the entire grouse family 
is the ptarmigan or willow grouse. He is found on 
the bare hills of northern Canada and on the high, 
rough barrens of Newfoundland and Labrador. In 
summer and autumn of a mottled brown and grayish 
color, save his breast, which is white, he, like many 
other creatures of northern latitudes, changes as 
winter comes to a garb of snowy white with legs 
completely feathered to the toenails and so matches 
in with his bleak surroundings as more readily to 
escape the keen eye of fox or hawk. 

A sportsman friend of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
told me that he had good sport with these birds over 
dogs, and the rocky barrens, covered here and there 
with low brush and berry bushes, make a delightful 
shooting ground to tramp over in the crisp autumn 
weather. 
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Once, on quite an extended hunting trip into the 
interior of Newfoundland, we had made our camp 
in a hollow of some high rough barrens, and coming 
in from stalking one day came across several coveys 
of ptarmigan. I had a shotgun back at camp, and 
so next morning walked the barrens for birds. To 
cover more ground, I had my guide walk abreast but 
about fifty yards to one side of me. We flushed two 
coveys, and I killed fifteen birds during the morning. 
They would jump up in twos, threes and singles and 
made very nice shooting. On warm, still days they 
seemed much tamer than in sharp blustery weather 
when, very wild, they would flush wide off and take 
long, strong flights. 


PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


By reason of the vast expanse of open country in 
which this shooting is conducted, affording, as it does, 
unexcelled opportunities for seeing and enjoying the 
work of our dogs, and the delightful conditions as 
to weather and general freedom of life on the crisp- 
aired, clear-skied western prairies, the pinnated 
grouse, or prairie chicken, undoubtedly gives us most 
excellent sport. This fine big bird was formerly 
pretty broadly distributed over the whole of the 
more temperate United States wherever there was 
open country, and was, and indeed still is, plentiful 
in many parts of the Canadian prairie provinces. 
A few generations ago our sporting ancestors were 
wont to discharge their flintlock fowling pieces at 
prairie chickens on the Hempstead Plains of Long 
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Island, and for years a few survivors were found 
on parts of Cape Cod, where it was known as the 
heath hen. But the constant pursuit and slaughter 
of these birds by the market hunters drove it entirely 
from our eastern states and all but threatened its 
extermination throughout the country. 

Happily, to-day, market hunting, as heretofore 
known, is a thing of the past, and thanks to the 
inestimably valuable educational work of game 
societies, sporting magazines and the like, laws are 
more strictly enforced and observed, more care is 
taken of our game than formerly and in many locali- 
ties the sadly thinned numbers of the prairie chickens 
have shown evidences of healthy increase. 

In the northwestern states and in parts of western 
Canada the sharp-tailed grouse is often found in- 
habiting much the same country as the prairie 
chicken, and in certain localities the two species are 
at times seen together, the former being easily 
recognizable by its much lighter color and having 
more white on the breast feathers. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the sharptails are found in a rougher country, 
dry brushy ravines running down to streams and 
brush-grown hillsides being favorite places to find 
them, and in such they give really good sport. 
During the hot part of the day it is well to have a 
look for them in the bottoms among the willows and 
box elders. They sometimes have a disagreeable 
habit of running ahead of the dogs and of jumping 
up well out of gunshot. They are faster on the 
wing than the prairie chicken, and to make a good 
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bag one must be ready to exert one’s self a bit more 
than is often necessary in the luxurious pursuit of 
the latter. 

With the constant opening up of new lands by 
large grain ranches, more of the prairie chickens 
have come into certain districts where before there 
was less bountiful feed to tempt them. Before the 
weather gets cold and blustery, when the grouse 
“pack up” as it is called, in large numbers and be- 
come very wild, they lay well and give the best of 
sport, and a really top-notch dog has the greatest 
opportunities of exhibiting all the qualities which 
go to make up a winner. Range, speed, nose, 
stanchness and stamina, all are necessary during a 
day’s shoot on those seemingly limitless seas of 
drab-colored wheat or oat stubble, and as chicken 
shooting comes in a month or more before the quail 
season, many of the country’s best dogs make an 
annual pilgrimage to the west, there first to be en- 
tered on the larger game. 

Not a hard bird to hit nor apparently endowed 
with anything like the lightning speed of our truly 
sporting bobwhite, a prairie fowl is nevertheless a 
big, strong-flying bird and must be hit both squarely 
and hard to bring him down properly. Like most 
large birds, his flight is really faster than it seems, 
and one should give crossing shots a fair lead to 
make clean kills. 

As the country is open and as birds often flush 
fairly broad off, a somewhat closer-shooting gun 
than that used in eastern coverts is preferable. With 
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some good shells loaded with number six, such a gun, 
when well held, should best fill the game bag. 
Chickens have a great way of getting up in detach- 
ments, perhaps first one or two, then most of the 
covey, then two or three more, so that the impor- 
tance of promptly reloading should never be for- 
gotten and the chance of getting several more shots 
taken advantage of. : 

The most usual method is to ride or drive over 
the territory hunted in some light wagon, the dogs 
meanwhile ranging hither and yon through the stub- 
ble, now and again sinking from sight in some dip 
or draw of the rolling prairie, only to be soon dis- 
covered standing like two carven images near the 
edge of some brushy coulee, when, dismounting or 
hopping out of the wagon, one advances ready, as 
with considerable clucking and fuss a big covey 
bounces into the air. Then, after taking due toll of 
the covey, back to the wagon with the game and on 
again. The sunny side of some comfortable wheat 
stack will be a good place to get out the lunch basket, 
while horses and dogs also enjoy some rest and 
refreshment. If the country is dry, as it very often 
is, do not forget to take a sufficient supply of water 
for the dogs, for otherwise they will suffer much 
from thirst. 

A friend of mine had excellent sport both with 
the prairie chicken and sharptails during the season 
just past in southern Montana, where he never failed 
to return from a day’s shoot without his legal limit 
of birds. Though portions of Manitoba are still 
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much favored by sportsmen as the scene of many 
hotly contested field trials, I know of no place to-day 
where this sport is better than in what is known as 
the Park country of central Alberta. 

Together with an official of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, I recently had occasion to inspect some 
quite extensive grain lands in this part of the country. 
It being early in October and my companion being 
a keen sportsman, we concluded that our inspection 
would be much more thorough, not to say enjoyable, 
if we took along a couple of his excellent pointers 
and our shotguns to protect ourselves against any 
very wild duck or prairie fowl, as we were going 
right into the heart of their country. 

Proceeding north by the morning train from Cal- 
gary towards Edmonton, one soon runs out of the 
open prairie country and enters a district, east of 
the Rockies, which is more or less flat and open but 
interspersed by little groves of aspen, poplar and 
spruce, and by numerous shallow pools or small 
lakes. Changing at Wetaskewin we traveled east 
about thirty miles, and I kept my nose glued to the 
car window as the noise of the train flushed several 
big coveys of chickens, and I, in spirit, picked out 
this bird, then that, as my unfortunate victims. Once 
such a big body of birds skimmed over a hill that 
I feared they were already beginning to “‘pack up” 
and that we were too late for the best of the sport. 

Just at dark we got out at Bawlf, a desolate-look- 
ing little station which seemed to have been left for 
no particular reason in the midst of an unmeasured 
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expanse of prairie and brush. A fai-faced western 
hotel and a Chinese restaurant apparently made up 
the town, and so, after taking care of the dogs and 
leaving our things at the former place, we proceeded 
along the board sidewalk to the oriental food em-. 
porium and gladly joined some fellow sportsmen in 
a very good supper consisting mainly of roast prairie 
chicken from their bag of earlier in the week. It 
is funny how often in the most out-of-the-way places 
of the bleak northwest one will find the town tooth 
catered to solely by some smiling pongee-jacketed, 
pigtailed oriental who seems cheerfully to wield 
saucepan and skillet far from coulee land, supremely 
unconscious of the incongruity of his surroundings. 

Next morning we hired a “‘rig’’ from the proprie- 
tor of the hotel, who also did the local livery busi- 
ness, and with a small boy as driver, bundled in with 
guns and dogs. As the land to be looked over by us 
completely surrounded the “town” for miles, we 
were not limited as to direction, and so took the first 
and only road out of town, which we left behind us 
on passing the Chink’s restaurant. The rich black 
loam soil is productive of wonderful crops of oats 
and wheat, and that the harvest had been a heavy 
one was evidenced by miles of grain standing in 
stacks awaiting the thresher. At the first big stretch 
of stubble we turned down the dogs, who, feeling 
keyed right up by the crisp October air, ranged far 
and wide over its tawny surface. We drove along 
slowly between the lines of stacked grain, watching 
the dogs, as, with broad casts, they quartered their 
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ground. ‘“Ruséler,” a slashing big liver-and-white 
pointer, coming down a long draw with the speed of 
an express train made a lightning turn to the right 
and,-cutting down his pace to the catlike creep of a 
_- panther, suddenly froze from uplifted nose to tip 


~~ of tail into a rigid point, while “Chinook” coming 


in from the opposite direction put on all brakes and 
with head turned and foot uplifted stood backing his 
mate. 

As we approached, two plump chickens whirred 
up some twenty yards ahead, and then, as our first 
barrels sounded, the whole covey burst out of the 
stubble and skimmed away, alternately flying and 
scaling, to scatter in a brushy dip in the land more 
than half a mile away. Throwing three nice birds 
into the wagon, we started after the single birds. 
Here we had what to me is always the pleasantest 
part of the shooting, as it is also the best oppor- 
tunity of seeing good dog work. Coming to the 
crest above the slight dip, there both pointers were 
about seventy-five yards apart, each immovable as 
stone and each with his own bird “nailed.” Sepa- 
rating but keeping abreast, our guns cracked almost 
together as we scored on a single in front of each 
dog. The day was mild and birds lying well. The 
dogs came to point after point as we picked up the 
scattered chickens. Just as I passed a stack of grain, 
without the slightest warning a big chicken boomed 
up and scudded off to the right and was promptly 
missed by me, but as he crossed over my companion 
very smartly bundled him up, neatly ‘wiping my 
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eye.” I evened things up on the next covey with a 
double to his single, and in this friendly rivalry we 
passed a glorious morning, winding up at about noon 
with nineteen brace in the wagon. 

Stopping at a small ranch we were pressed to 
“light an’ feed,” which laconic invitation we accepted 
and did ample justice to our host’s simple but wel- 
come fare. 

The threshing outfit was busy in one of his fields 
near by, and as the heavy sheaves were constantly 
fed to the throbbing machine the great pile of straw 
mounted twenty to thirty feet in the air, while sack 
after sack was filled with the golden grain. As we 
had had such a good morning with the chickens, we 
decided to give the dogs a rest and have a go with 
the ducks in the afternoon. The early fall flight 
was on, and bunches of teal, mallard and shovelers 
could be seen continually trading from one to the 
other of the many small lakes with which the land- 
scape was dotted. Our host directed us to a chain 
of ponds extending down a long shallow valley; so 
leaving him several brace of chickens in appreciation 
of his hospitality, we drove a couple of miles over 
the prairie to a broad neck of bottom land lying 
between two of the larger lakes. Here we sepa- 
rated, and, sending the boy with the wagon around 
the lakes to drive up birds, my friend posted himself 
near the head of the lower lake and I took my sta- 
tion in some brush bordering the foot of the next 
pond some five hundred yards upstream. Ducks 
were continually passing back and forth, up and 
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down the valley, and we got many good shots as 
singles, pairs and small bunches came overhead. 
We popped away intermittently for a couple of 
hours and picked up a good mixed bag of about 
twenty-five mallard, teal and spoonbill. 


Moving still westward to the rougher foothill 
sagebrush country we find the largest of the Ameri- 
can grouse family. A full-grown cock sage grouse, 
or sage chicken, as they are very generally called, 
looks almost as big as a turkey as he struts about 
in the low blue-gray brush. Early in the season the 
young birds are very fair eating, but their meat gets 
very bitter later on as their flesh becomes permeated 
with their usual diet of sage buds. These big drab- 
colored birds tone in wonderfully with their sur- 
roundings, and often squatting quite flat on ground 
wholly devoid of cover are passed unnoticed. Their 
flight is straight and steady, and when flushed the 
birds of a brood generally get up separately, offering 
big, easy marks. I have never hunted these grouse 
with dogs, but when in the west used often to shoot 
the young birds by riding out from the ranch and, 
when finding a covey, dismounting and waking them 
up. 

Traveling up into the Rockies, the hunter comes 
upon the blue grouse. Familiar to every one who 
has hunted in the western mountains this dark, 
handsome, light-meated bird is much in demand at 
the camp fire of the big game hunter. 

Like the ruffed grouse of the northern and eastern 
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forests, he rapidly becomes a clever and wily cus- 
tomer in any neighborhood where he is much pur- 
sued, but in the more remote fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, where little molested, he often appears tame 
almost to stupidity. 


CHAPTER IV 
WILDFOWLING 


GEESE, BRANT AND DucCKS FROM PoINT, BLIND, 
AND BATTERY 
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of wildfowling on American waters, until recently 
so seriously threatened, bids fair not only indefinitely 
to be maintained, but to experience a very marked 
degree of improvement. 

With the wise elimination of all spring shooting, 
the most persistent wildfowler still has a long open 
season in which to enjoy his favorite sport, and the 
increase in the numbers of birds now visiting their 
former haunts has already become noticeable. That 
this is the case is indeed most fortunate, as among 


our great fraternity of sportsmen no form of shoot- 
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ing is more popular or more universally engaged in 
throughout the country. For every one who goes 
afield with his setters or pointers for quail or grouse, 
there are probably a dozen ardent duck shooters. It 
should not be inferred from this that there is the 
slightest lack of appreciation of sport on the up- 
lands with gun and dog, but rather that shooting of 
this character is confined to more restricted areas 
than the country-wide resorts of the wildfowler. 
From Labrador to Florida, fromthe Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and similarly along the Pa- 
cific coast, shooting grounds of varying degrees of 
excellence are open to him. 

Save where one walks the reedy marshes or quietly 
still-hunts, as it were, some western stream or water- 
course with the object of flushing duck within range 
of his gun, to which very enjoyable pastime I shall 
refer later, the great difference between wildfowling 
and the pursuit of our upland feathered game lies 
in that, with the latter, the hunter goes to his game, 
whereas the successful duck shooter must contrive 
to have the game come to him. 

This is usually accomplished in one of two gen- 
eral ways, the first of which, in the nature of flight 
or pass shooting, consists in the sportsmen hiding 
themselves at places where the line of flight of pass- 
ing fowl will bring them within range. In certain 
parts of the west and northwest where the birds 
are accustomed to follow well defined courses in 
passing between their feeding grounds, generally a 
string of sloughs or lakes, splendid sport of this 
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character may be had, and many a goodly bag of 
mallard, teal and spoonbill is made. ‘The shots are 
of infinite variety and of a most sporting kind, as 
the birds under such conditions are generally trav- 
eling at their best pace. 

Under the same heading should be included what, 
on certain parts of the Atlantic seaboard, is termed 
“line shooting.” ‘This was long practiced along the 
north shore of Long Island and in parts of New 
England, and consisted in several sportsmen, each 
concealed in a small gunning boat, or skiff, anchored 
in a long line, about three gunshots apart and 
stretching from headland to headland across the 
broad entrance to some deep harbor. Birds leav- 
ing or entering the harbor, if not too high, gener- 
ally came within range of one of the guns, and when 
brought down were retrieved by a boatman known 
as the “tender.” As the class of birds now killed 
in this kind of shooting generally includes many sea 
ducks and what the baymen refer to as ‘“‘trash,’’ it 
can only be worth indulging in when nothing better 
is available. 

The second, and by far the most usual, method of 
wildfowling is in shooting over decoys, which, either 
alive or of cork or wood, so painted as to represent 
the game, are anchored in a natural manner on the 
waters frequented by duck, brant or geese who, 
being attracted by the “stool” or decoys, are shot 
as they come to or fly near them. 

With this main object in view, the actual methods 
pursued in shooting over decoys are subject to vari- 
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ations governed largely by the character of the coast 
or of one’s shooting grounds, by the depth or extent 
of the waters shot over, by the weather, or by the 
kind of fowl sought after. In either case the 
“gunner,” as he is termed, is concealed in some form 
of blind, boat or other floating device within easy 
gunshot of his decoys, and such blind or battery 
taken together with its attending set of decoys is 
usually referred to by duck shooters as a “‘rig.” 

Geese, brant and various kinds of duck are often 
killed on the same day from a single rig; but as the 
most successful methods of securing these various 
classes of fowl have certain elements of difference, 
it is well to take them up separately. 


GEESE 


In certain of the great grain-growing districts of 
the west, the fields of wheat stubble are visited by 
big flocks of gray and Canada geese during their an- 
nual migrations to the south. In shooting under 
these conditions, the gunner is generally secreted in 
a small pit, large enough to enable him to lie hidden 
flush with the surface of the field, and surrounded 
by fifteen or twenty wooden decoys, unless he is for- 
tunate enough to possess some live ones, which, if 
good honkers, are infinitely better. The flat or sil- 
houette wooden decoys, however, are often success- 
fully used and, being compact, are much more con- 
veniently carried about. 

In the Canadian and American waters of the At- 
lantic coast, the big Canada geese are shot either 
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from low meadow points jutting out upon the flats 
or feeding grounds, from sand bars or, in freezing 
weather, from boxes fitted into the ice at the edge of 
some air hole or open water of the frozen bay. 
Though wooden or cork decoys are very .largely 
used it is, however, advisable wherever possible that 
they should be supplemented by at least a few live 
geese, and if we can have all live decoys, so much the 
better. This is far more important than in duck 
shooting, though a few good quackers are a great 
help when we are rigged out for wise old black duck, 
mallards or sprig. Many an old bayman whose 
life has been spent among the wildfowl is himself 
an excellent honker and will often toll a bunch of 
geese within shot of his blind; but for that last honk- 
ing, cackling, confidential conversation that makes 
that wary flock pay off to lou’ard, then bow their 
wings, and come in with their legs out, intent on 
paying our stool a real visit, I say give me every 
time some good honking old geese. ‘The live de- 
coys are secured, either by one or both legs, and, if 
they are apt to be wild or shy, both are safer, 
being less likely to cause a strain or injury. A 
smooth band of oiled leather is fastened about the 
leg to which is sownaring. The swivel hook of the 
tether, or anchor line, is snapped on this, and the 
other end of the line of six or seven feet is fastened 
to a stake which is driven below the surface into the 
sand or mud. 

It is better, where possible, to anchor your geese 
in water shoal enough to permit them to wade or 
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stand on bottom when they like, or at least to be 
able to feed off the bottom. Placed thus, they not 
only make a better show but, if a few handfuls of 
corn are thrown to them during the day, are far 
happier and more contented, and often seem rather 
loath to go home in their crates in the afternoon. 
Many men whose shooting days are limited put out 
several live duck stools with their geese, for the 
purpose of attracting both classes of game, and 
though this often works very well, if we are really 
intent on a day with the geese, it is probably better 
to leave the duck stool at home as one does some- 
times interfere with the other. 

Great care should be taken by the new hand at 
goose shooting to note carefully from his blind the 
exact position of each of his live decoys, as should 
a bunch of the wild birds come in it is often difficult 
to tell them apart. When there is the slightest un- 
certainty in your mind, therefore, don’t let the ex- 
citement of a big bunch of wild fellows in among the 
stool draw your fire until they jump or have other- 
wise gotten clear of the decoys. It is very humili- 
ating for you, and more so for the valuable bird, to 
find when you wade out to pick up that fine goose 
you’ve just killed, that he’s anchored to the bottom 
by a tether. This caution is doubly necessary in 
goose shooting in that the first shot is often taken 
at birds on the water, as geese frequently will light 
down several gunshots off and then swim up to the 
stool. To diminish the chance of accidents to the 
stool, it is sometimes advisable to divide them into 
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a windward and lou’ard bunch, leaving a space of 
several yards between into which space or hole a 
bunch of wild ones will often pitch and can be shot 
at without risk of injury to the decoys. However, 
the most sportsmanlike plan is to hold our first 
barrel until the birds leave the water. When geese 
do light some distance off, an experienced bayman 
can often swim them a long distance up to the de- 
coys. ‘This is done by tacking back and forth in a 
small boat well outside of the geese, who, swimming 
away from his boat, are worked gradually up to the 
decoys. 

As geese are protected by an exceedingly thick 
and heavy coating of feathers, number two or double 
B shot is the most effective when used in a strong 
charge from a ten-gauge gun; and let the beginner 
remember that such a big bird as a goose generally 
looks much nearer than he really is, and not spoil a 
good shot at oncoming birds by sitting up and firing 
too soon, and before they are well within range. 

On a day in the early part of January I had a 
great time with the geese on Currituck Sound, North 
Carolina, and though many heavier bags have often 
been made, I had sport enough to satisfy the most 
ardent goose gunner. 

Some cold stormy weather had been succeeded late 
in the afternoon by a shift in the wind which veered 
around to the southwest, and, as night drew on, 
though blowing a stiff breeze, it became much 
milder. In the comfortable cabin motor boat of an 
old-time professional gunner, we had dropped down 
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and anchored for the night within easy reach of our 
shooting grounds; and going on deck for a look at 
the weather, after a good hot supper of oysters, 
fried fish, coffee and pancakes, one could hear the 
almost constant honking of geese in the offing. 
Astern was tied a light draft flat-bottomed skiff on 
which was loaded our two goose boxes and several 
crates containing fifteen geese, to whose forces, to 
make a big show, we intended to add about a dozen 
well-made cork decoys. The whistling of the wind 
and the gentle slap of the waves on the side of the 
boat made a pleasant lullaby as we lay rolled up in 
blankets in our bunks, and long lines of geese were 
flitting through my dreams when I became con- 
scious of the aroma of coffee and fried eggs. So, 
jumping up, I made haste to prepare for an early 
breakfast, after which, donning hip boots and oil- 
skin coat, and with gun and tin box full of shells, 
I was ready for the start. 

It was still dark when, putting sail on the skiff, we 
cast off and, heading on a broad reach into the south- 
east, slipped silently along through the shallow 
water. Birds had not yet begun to move, but every 
now and then we could hear the flutter and splash- 
ing of a flock of ducks as it left the water, disturbed 
by our approach. Soon the dark outline of a low 
island or bar loomed up ahead of us, and stepping 
over the side we pulled the nose of the skiff ashore. 
Our island, about an acre in extent, was little more 
than a sand bar, with here and there a scanty growth 
of low reeds and sedge, and with the wind in the 
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sou’west, the north end seemed our best place to 
“rig out.” 

Unloading our two long coffin-shaped boxes, each 
of which was screened on the sides with a thatch 
of reeds, we pulled them into position side by side 
with the foot of each about ten yards away from 
where the shallow water washed the bar. ‘To hide 
our position better still, we dug away about eight 
inches of muddy sand, thus sinking the boxes that 
much lower, and around these pulled a few loosened 
sods of low reeds. With some soft hay in the bot- 
toms, brought along in a gunny sack, over which 
we spread our oilskin coats, we completed a dry 
and comfortable blind. 

The geese were then staked out at distances vary- 
ing from fifteen to forty yards from the blind, and, 
the water being very shoal, they were able to wade 
about or swim at will within the compass of their 
tethers. 

Reinforcing these with about a dozen cork decoys, 
our flock made a goodly show, and all was ready, 
and with gun at my side and shell case between my 
legs, I settled myself in the windward box, while my 
old boatman took our skiff off to hide her in the 
sedge of a small island about a quarter of a mile 
behind us. A gray overcast day was by now fast 
breaking, and the stiff sea breeze brought the sound 
of the surf pounding on the outer beach. Bunches 
of duck were beginning to trade to their various 
feeding grounds out on the flats, and from off to the 
south’ard came the boom of a gun as some battery- 
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man opened the day. I could hear the steady swish 
of Lem’s boots as he waded along, returning from 
the skiff; suddenly, however, his steps changed to a 
run and with a warning “geese, keep down,” he 
dove into his box beside me. ‘‘Yonder they are, and 
low down, headed this way. If they only keep that 
course, they'll bump right into us,” says Lem. Six, 
eight, twelve, fourteen big Canadas in straight sol- 
dierly line and led by a big old gander can be seen 
as, with steady flight, they head up the bay. We 
both flatten out, just keeping half an eye over the 
edge of our blind. We can’t hear them yet, as 
they are coming up wind—but oh! Lord, are they 
going outside of us? 

Ah—honk! there, our old leader sees them and 
opens up, a honk! honk! Look at that! as with an 
answering honk they seem to hesitate, back up, then 
alternately flying and sailing on motionless wings 
head straight at us. Ah—honk! a-honk, honk!— 
a-honk! Now back and forth, all our geese have 
joined in the chorus and, though it is by no means 
our first experience, who can or wants to repress 
that thrill of excitement, as, not even daring to wink 
an eye, we hear wizzz-z-z-z as the wind whistles 
through the extended pinions of the big fellows right 
overhead. Don’t shoot though—they’re all spread 
out and too high, but, heading down to lou’ard, they 
turn in a big graceful curve, then, bowing their mo- 
tionless wings, dropping lower and lower, all honk- 
ing like mad, with legs stuck out, in they come. But 
on the point of lighting the wise old gander discovers 
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something amiss, and all too late lets out a warning 
honk and tries to climb. Now—bang! bang! and 
again—bang! bang! and the old fellow and two 
others let go and fall with a splash. Another at 
which I had fired my second barrel sets his wings 
and, scaling off with the wind, doubles up and pitches 
in dead half a mile out in the bay, while the balance 
of the frightened flock with broken ranks and beat- 
ing pinions climb ever higher out of danger of fur- 
ther mishap. 

While I wade out to gather up the three dead 
geese in front of us, Lem goes off for the skiff to get 
number four who has fallen in water too deep to be 
retrieved afoot. What splendid big fellows they 
are with their jet black necks and neat white cravats! 
Even three make a good weight to carry far. Old 
Lem will be gone some time, as our other bird is 
drifting with the wind, and so I settle down again 
in my box on the lookout for more game. 

Different kinds of fowl are now continually on 
the move and keep one in a constant state of ex- 
pectancy, in readiness for a shot. I see three big 
lines of geese making down the coast outside the 
beach. ‘Traveling birds those, their steady, orderly 
flight always fascinates me, and one stops to wonder 
how many hundreds of miles they have traveled since 
leaving their breeding grounds by some lonely lake 
in far-off Labrador. But here comes a bunch of 
birds my way. ‘They’re too big for duck, but I can 
tell that they are brant by their uneven wabbly 
flight. B-r-r-r-onk, B-r-r-onk, they gabble as they 
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come along, and as one of our geese gives an an- 
swering honk they swerve and pitch in the direction 
of the stool. They like a bit deeper water, however, 
and aren’t going to stop, but they’ve changed their 
minds too late, and as they bundle up well off to the 
right I give them both barrels at about sixty yards 
and pull three somersaulting down to hit the water 
with a slap. Retrieving my birds, I see old Lem 
pick up our other goose away off to lou’ard. He’s 
waving to me and pointing with his oar, and look- 
ing off to the east I see eight geese coming in over 
the beach. They’re headed this way, so down I 
flatten again in the box. They have already seen 
our stool and evidently mean coming, as, slowing 
up, they drop lower to the water as they come on. 
But, hang it, they don’t come far enough, as, with a 
final flop of their wings, they light about a quarter of 
a mile outside the stool. Well, here goes for a 
wait. Perhaps they’ll swim in, and anyhow I know 
that Lem, who’s been watching from the skiff, will 
crowd them over to me if he can. So lying mo- 
tionless I keep an eye glued on the geese through my 
screen of reeds. I can see Lem in the skiff bearing 
off to the eastward, then going about and heading 
gradually up towards the geese, but going about 
again before getting too near. At first they don’t 
seem to move, but an inviting honk from one of the 
decoys decides matters, and they swim in our direc- 
tion. Lem, meanwhile, has been working the skiff 
back and forth well outside, until he sees that the 
geese are swimming well up toward the decoys, 
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when he bears away again to guard against frighten- 
ing them. 

They, however, stop for some time well outside 
the stool, and though it’s a long shot they don’t ap- 
pear to be coming any nearer. I notice that they’re 
getting their necks up, a sure sign of restlessness. 
So, waiting for three of them to draw together, I sit 
up and let them have it. I stopped two of them 
with the first barrel and, as they jumped, dumped 
the third back into the water with the second. Lem 
returns after stowing away the skiff and says most 
of the geese now living here haven’t yet moved off 
their last night’s grounds, off to the northeast of us, 
but that when they commence to get up we should 
get some good shooting. A little later a pair come 
in beautifully, and these are added to the bag. 
Then, off in the distance, we see the main body of 
the geese getting up in a great cloud, and as they 
rise higher, breaking up into great flocks, they come 
on, tier on tier, and as the foremost ranks draw up 
over on each side of and past us, their honking 
seems incessant. Our birds keep talking back to 
them, and one big bunch of about thirty, flying low, 
head right for us. They’re not likely to stop with 
so many others moving on, but we lie ready to give 
them a proper salute. 

On they come, they and our geese all honking at 
the same time and kicking up a tremendous racket. 
There—by Jove—they’ve set their wings, and with 
a great swoop, like a well-drilled company, wheel in 
over our stool. Now!—and together we sit up, 
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and four barrels ring out in quick succession. We 
caught them just at the right moment, on the turn, 
and five big geese curl up and tumble out of the air. 
Then another lets go and goes into the water and 
two more, badly hurt, pay off and go into it a few 
hundred yards out in the bay. 

Well, that was a lucky shot, the kind one some- 
times talks of and wishes for on dull days, but which 
‘ happens rarely. Eight geese down for four barrels 
is more than one can hope for often, and, while I 
wade out and gather up six of the big birds, Lem 
rounds up the two cripples with the skiff, having to 
shoot over one of them, that, only pinioned, started 
to flop off at a great rate. 

We get several more shots at small bunches, each 
time adding to the bag until, toward noon, the 
flight seems to slacken up, and undisturbed we get 
out the lunch boxes and finish off some sandwiches 
and cold pie. During the afternoon, things are a 
bit quieter, but when, after taking up and stowing 
away the decoys, we throw twenty-eight big birds 
into the skiff, I mentally put it down as a red-letter 
day with the geese. 

Shinnecock Bay, Long Island, used to be a great 
place for goose shooting and is the nearest place to 
New York where this form of sport is still regu- 
larly pursued each season. At the little village of 
East Quogue, Long Island, there are several bay- 
men with excellent rigs of live decoys, and, as it is 
a short run from my home, I’ve enjoyed many a good 
day on the points and bars of this bay. During the 
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early season, many geese are killed on the waters 
along the southern coast of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and guides with boats and decoys can be se- 
cured at almost any of the small villages along the 
shores of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. The best sport of this kind, how- 
ever, is to be had later in the year in more southern 
waters, beginning on the Virginia broadwater and 
so on down through Currituck and Pamlico Sounds, 
and still south to the Gulf of Mexico and the Delta 
of the Mississippi. 


BRANT 


Next to the old honkers comes the brant, who, 
though of the goose family, is a smaller bird than 
his Canada cousin and who varies considerably in 
his range and habits from the big geese, frequenting 
different feeding grounds and being rarely found 
away from salt water. When m good condition, 
brant are most delicious birds, and also decoy splen- 
didly, often affording the best of sport to the gunner, 
whose “rig,” however, is somewhat different from 
that employed when in pursuit of geese. They are 
generally killed from a battery, from a box dug into 
a sand bar to which the birds are in the habit of 
coming to get gravel, or, as in certain southern 
waters, from a bush blind built on or near their feed- 
ing grounds early in the year, and to which they have 
become accustomed before the season for shooting 
has commenced, and into which screen the gunner 
pushes his boat. 
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In either case the decoys are usually of wood or 
cork, live birds being very rarely used. In fact, I 
believe that about the only place on our coast where 
live decoys have ever been regularly used in branting 
is on the sand-bar shooting at Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts. The number of decoys put out ranges 
anywhere from thirty to forty, when rigged on a 
point or bar, to upwards of a hundred surrounding 
a battery or bush blind. Once hit by one or two 
shot, a brant seems far more easily brought to bag 
than most other fowl], as he neither dives as do so 
many crippled ducks, nor skulks, as often will a 
wounded goose, nor do his feathers appear to offer 
as great resistance to shot as the well-nigh impene- 
trably cuirassed breasts of the other varieties. 

All through the month of October, great num- 
bers of brant arrive in the bays bordering the south- 
erly coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and from the 
Bay des Chaleurs down along the shore to Prince 
Edward Isiand and Nova Scotia excellent shooting 
may be had. It has been my good fortune twice re- 
cently to have enjoyed the hospitality of the Tabus- 
intac Club, situated on the north shore of the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick at the mouth of the Tabusin- 
tac River. This empties into a broad, shallow bay 
separated from the waters of the Gulf by a narrow 
beach, some sand hills and salt marsh, much as are 
so many of our bays and sounds along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The comfortable club house, maintained by a 
small coterie of Boston and New York sportsmen, 
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nestles in a thick grove of evergreens, right on the 
shore of the bay. From these charming and attrac- 
tive surroundings one may sally forth to enjoy some 
of the best brant shooting to be had on the coast. 
The birds are killed from small single batteries sur- 
rounded by from eighty to a hundred decoys. As 
the bay is very shallow one doesn’t get much of a 
sea and can thus use a “‘machine’’ much smaller and 
less conspicuous than the big double and single bat- 
teries of the Chesapeake Bay and the Long Island 
waters. The birds that come in are fresh from the 
north, and not having been banged at all along the 
coast offer splendid sport. <A very excellent rule is 
observed by the members of the club, namely, that 
all wildfowling be discontinued after eleven A. M., 
thus leaving the birds wholly undisturbed during the 
latter half of each day. 

However, the keen sportsman, lucky enough to 
find himself sojourning at Tabusintac, need not feel 
that the day is over when he picks up his brant or 
duck stool, for after a good lunch with congenial 
companions in the big living room with its fire of 
sweet-smelling pine logs, one may fill his pockets 
with light shells and, walking the marshes, fire them 
all away during an afternoon with the English 
snipe. At his back door is the great Canadian wil- 
derness, and a canoe journey of little more than half 
a day takes him into the haunts of moose, deer and 
grouse, or, if he prefers the gentler art, he may, in 
season, have ample opportunity to test his skill with 
either salmon or trout. Small wonder that the 
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recollection of such a sporting paradise should lead 
one momentarily to stray from the single topic of 
brant shooting. 

Heavy bags of these birds used to be made in the 
days of spring battery shooting on the Great South 
Bay; but the best sport of this kind ever enjoyed by 
the writer was had during the first week of January 
a few years ago on the Virginia broadwater. With 
my wife and a friend we had, for several days, been 
roughing it in a little gunning house built on stilts 
way out on the marshes and only accessible by a long 
boat trip across the bay. The shooting here is done 
from bush blinds built in different parts of the shal- 
low sound and into which the gunner’s boat is pushed 
and made fast, the decoys being scattered about 
much as in battery shooting. We had had several 
days of moderate sport with the ducks, but, the 
weather being too quiet and fine, we had done noth- 
ing with the brant who, collected in great bodies on 
the waters of the bay, refused to pay any attention 
to our decoys. 

Every now and then they would get up with a 
thunderous roar of wings in one vast cloud, but 
only to settle back again without breaking up or giv- 
ing anybody any shooting. ‘The bulk of these birds 
had been feeding for several days, or “living” as the 
bayman expresses it, over near what we called “the 
Beach Blind,” but we had not attempted to do any- 
thing with them there, knowing that weather condi- 
tions were not right and that we would only risk 
spoiling the chance of a good day later. Coming 
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in to the float in our skiff on the evening of the fifth, 
Bill, my boatman, said things looked to him like a 
change in the weather. The low clouds looked dark 
and squally out over the beach, and the wind kept 
coming in fitful little puffs from the southeast and 
east. Walking up the gangway to the platform sur- 
rounding our somewhat amphibious abode, the cook, 
an old sea-dog, said, ‘Wall, she’s goin’ to bust out 
an’ blow a real easter befo’ long.” And “bust out”’ 
she certainly did; and as we sat about the stove in 
our little dining, sitting and living room after sup- 
per, the wind, rising higher and higher, seemed to 
strain and tug at the spindly underpinnings of our 
shanty which shook and creaked in imminent peril 
of sailing off its stilts over the endless marshes. 
Now and then the wind would drop off a bit, only 
to come on again with redoubled force, and during 
a lull Bill took his pipe from his mouth long enough 
to remark, “She jes’ lets go, once in a while, so’s to 
get a better holt.” 

All through the night the gale came howling on, 
straight off the broad Atlantic, and, as morning 
dawned, low ragged clouds hurried across a gray 
and wintry sky; but as yet no rain had fallen. As I 
snatched an early breakfast Bill came in and asked 
me if I’d risk it. “I think we can make it to ‘the 
Beach Blind,” said he, “‘an’ them brant won’t be 
settin’ about sunnin’ themselves none to-day. This 
blow ill sure have ’em all busted up an’ on th’ 
move.” 

I needed no further encouragement; so, getting 
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into long boots and oilskins, we put the merest rag 
of canvas on our little twelve-foot skiff, and were 
soon scudding along amid showers of spray, with 
the water boiling under our stern. The rough 
weather had broken up all the big rafts of fowl, and 
bunches, pairs or single birds could be seen either 
beating their way up against the storm, or turning 
with the wind and disappearing like bullets off to 
low’ard. Our skiff made short work of the mile and 
a half run over to the blind, and, rounding to, we 
threw out a grappling iron while we furled the small 
sail about the mast which, then unstepped, was 
stowed in the bottom of the boat. This done, one 
braced the boat with a shoving pole while the other 
threw out the decoys after which we ran into the 
blind and dropped a loosened branch of brush over 
the stern for added concealment. Almost before we 
had things adjusted, Bill said, “Keep down. Here 
comes a bunch,” and a big undulating string of brant 
could be seen dragging slowly along close to the 
water. They didn’t catch sight of the stool until 
they had almost come abreast of them, but too far 
out, when veering in they bundled up pretty well 
just outside of the windward decoys. This was the 
moment to give it to them. So raising up I let them 
have both barrels, knocking three of them into the 
water. I thought I should have got more, but Bill 
said they were ‘‘too wide off.” We slipped out 
quickly in the boat and picked up the birds before 
they drifted off to lou’ard, which with this wind they 
did with great speed. Back in the blind again, I 
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soon got a shot at a pair, bagging one and making 
a clean miss on the other who seemed to hang in the 
air within easy shot. Misses were excusable, how- 
ever, as even with the protection of the blind the 
boat kept bobbing up and down at a rate that made 
good shooting very difficult. Just as we were start- 
ing to go out to pick up the single brant, another big 
bunch arrived almost on top of us before we saw 
them, and while Bill held the boat against the side 
of the blind, I got a good shot and downed four 
more. Andsoit wenton. Hardly would we strug- 
gle back to the blind, both shoving our best against 
the wind and waves, before down we'd crouch as 
bunch after bunch of brant came dragging along 
past our blind. Many pitched in over the stool, and 
not a few doubled up and splashed into the water. 
With the wind rather increasing than dropping, 
picking up our birds was no small job, and douches 
of spray coming off the top of each wave ran off our 
sou’westers and oilers in little rivers. But it was 
fun, and all in the game—and after all it’s not so 
often that we strike the day when they’re really 
flying. I’d never had as good a shoot at brant, and 
though quite a few downed birds were swept out of 
all reach off to lou’ard, the game in the boat looked 
like quite a bag. Such an easter as we were having, 
however, means but one thing, and by ten o’clock 
down came the rain. We tried to stand it for a 
while, but, when the heavens really opened and let 
it down in sheets, we were forced to gather up the 
stool and beat a retreat. When we made fast to 
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the float, drenched in spite of oilers, but quite happy, 
we lugged a heavy string of some thirty-six brant 
up the gangway. Not so bad for two and a half 
hours’ shooting, and certainly the best fun with these 
big birds that I’ve ever enjoyed. 


Duck SHOOTING 


Mallard, black duck, widgeon, teal, spoonbill, 
sprigtail, canvasback, redhead and broadbill, or 
blackhead as they are called on the Chesapeake, 
are the birds most sought after by the American 
duck shooter, these being the most favored varieties, 
both on account of the sport afforded in their pur- 
suit and also by reason of their being the most 
desirable for food purposes. 

Many other species come to the wildfowler’s de- 
coys, including the little ruddy ducks and buffle heads 
or dippers, both good, also goldeneyes or whistlers, 
several kinds of sea duck and sheldrake or fish ducks 
which, though worthless trash, not infrequently meet 
with an untimely end when other birds are scarce, 
at the hands of some gunner more anxious to burn 
powder than to select his game. Though all of 
these birds are at times found upon the same waters, 
the habits and food of certain species make it neces- 
sary to alter our “rig” and shooting ground when 
in pursuit of a particular class of fowl. 

Among many of our old baymen such birds as 
mallard, black duck, sprigtail and others, who do 
most of their feeding in water shallow enough to 
permit of their “‘tipupping” and “‘billing” their food 
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off the bottom, are referred to collectively as 
“ducks,” whereas the canvasbacks, redheads, broad- | 
bill and birds usually frequenting the flats covered 
by somewhat deeper water, and diving for their food 
are spoken of as ‘“‘white birds,’ probably because 
with the latter white is the more predominating 
color. 

Thus when old Cap’n Cy’ from the “Government 
House” (Life Saving Station) opines that “things 
look just about right to kill some ole ducks over 
on the bogs, to-day,”’ we are apt to take his advice, 
and leaving the battery at home, take the corkwood 
black duck stool on the stern of a well-thatched 
gunning sharpie, to rig out where the shoal waters 
of the bay border the low sedgy marsh lands back 
of the beach, or, if it is blowing very hard, perhaps 
put out a few stool in some shallow “‘pond hole,” 
the bottom of which shows us many little holes or 
indentations where the ducks have been feeding. 
Here we're not likely to get any shots at the “white 
birds”; but if the Captain’s judgment has been 
correct and we lie quietly in our well hidden boat 
or blind, we shall probably take due toll of the 
black ducks, mallards and sprig. 

This partakes of the nature of marsh shooting 
and, when thus engaged, the gunner will not put out 
anything like the number of decoys used by him 
either in real point or battery work. If he has a 
few good, live birds they are invaluable as callers 
in this class of sport, and, in any event, his stool 
are not here likely to exceed two dozen in number, 
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and if the birds seem to be “tending’’ most to some 
smal! cove or drain in the marsh, or to some pond 
hole back on the meadows, then three or four de- 
coys will often be quite as good, if not better, than 
a larger flock. 

This class of bird is, as a rule, the most wary 
of all wildfowl; therefore, be doubly particular 
as to screening your blind properly and guarding 
against any movement on your part when birds are 
about. 

When flushed from the water or otherwise 
startled while still on the wing, your true duck has 
a way of taking a tremendous jump, or flare, of 
several yards straight up in the air, different from 
the more gradual rise of the birds customarily in- 
habiting the deeper or more open waters of the 
bays and sounds. Watch out for this, or that wise 
old drake will tuck up his legs and laugh at that 
charge of shot that’s gone singing past, several feet 
under him. Though quite unnecessary in the north, 
in certain of our more scuthern marshes having a 
growth of tall reeds, dogs are of the greatest assist- 
ance in retrieving many birds that might otherwise 
be lost, and, when possible to obtain a good one, 
there is no better retriever of wildfowl than a well- 
broken Chesapeake Bay dog. Hardy in the rough- 
est weather and wonderful swimmers, it takes a very 
active cripple or skulking old duck to be able to 
elude one of these tough and intelligent aids to the 
duck shooter. 

Of all wildfowling over the decoys, point shooting, 
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whether from a blind or boat screened by the reeds 
and sedge on some promontory, is probably the 
pleasantest, as it is certainly the most comfortable. 
Thus rigged in a good locality, one will have the 
chance of killing almost every variety of the best 
birds and may also have the very desirable oppor- 
tunity of getting up, stretching and taking a run 
about now and again, which pleasant and comfort- 
able change is denied to the battery gunner, an- 
chored far out on the flats and confined to the 
narrow coffin-like limitations of his box. 

Many of the best points on our lakes, bays and 
sounds have for long been either owned or leased 
by individuals or by shooting clubs, though there is 
still much territory where good shooting may be 
had open to the general public. One’s decoys are 
usually so placed as to float broadside to or slightly 
to lou’ard of the blind, as, in rounding up to the 
stool, birds must come up wind, and, as many species 
have a rooted objection to flying over the land, 
we thus leave them open water over which to make 
their turn or otherwise approach us. Beyond re- 
garding this as a general rule, to which, however, 
there may at times be exceptions, the question of 
where and how to rig out, under varying conditions 
of wind and weather, is largely governed by local 
conditions, and a knowledge of the lines of flight 
of the various kinds of fowl, only gained by actual 
experience in that particular locality. 

Birds of the same species will behave quite dif- 
ferently in widely separated parts of our coast, thus 
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who, in the north, would dream of rigging out his 
battery with the express intention and expectation 
of killing many black ducks? Yet I remember see- 
ing a southern gunner have a great shoot one day 
with the old duskies from the sink-box which he 
had rigged well off on some flats; but, and here 
comes the local knowledge, where he knew that a lot 
of these birds had been living for some time past. 
There was something there that they wanted, and, 
disregarding the dislike they generally exhibit for a 
battery in northern waters, they seemed to go to him 
like chickens. - 

In point shooting our stool will often represent 
several different kinds of fowl; but if, among their 
number, we intend to use many black duck and 
mallard decoys, it is better that these should be 
nlaced in a flock by themselves, either slightly to 
windward or louw’ard of the others, rather than 
mixed indiscriminately among broadbill, redhead or 
canvasback decoys. When I first commenced duck 
shooting, now, alas, some thirty-five years ago, that 
part of the Great South Bay running for four or 
five miles east of Smith’s Point and known as the 
Narrow Bay was an ideal place for point shooting, as 
practically all of the birds followed the line of the 
Narrows in moving between the broader reaches of 
the bay to the east and westward. Indeed, even to- 
day, I believe the members of the club controlling 
that part of the shore enjoy exceptionally good 
sport. 

I remember having a great shoot one blustery 
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Christmas Eve with Dan Havens who, during his 
life, was generally considered one of the best duck 
gunners anywhere along the Long Island coast. 

It blew great guns from the eastward, and we 
rigged on the north side of Patysquash Island. We 
got our first shot shortly after daylight, at a bunch 
of redhead, and had hardly picked up our birds 
when a big lot of broadies swung over the stool. 
From then on for several hours they kept us busy 
either shooting or picking up cripples. 

We got only five canvasbacks, but the redheads 
and broadbills were pretty equally divided and kept 
constantly coming through the Narrows from the 
west bay. I had to get the afternoon train in order 
to get home for Christmas, so we took up at one 
o’clock with fifty-nine birds in the boat which, with 
the exception of the five canvasbacks, were all red- 
heads and broadbills. 

In the days before the automobiles and motor 
boats brought an army of pot hunters to its shores 
to overcrowd its points and marshes, Long Island 
was a favorite resort of the sportsman whose affairs 
did not permit of a more extended trip to southern 
waters where, in season, wildfowl have long been 
found in greater abundance. 

Splendid sport was had both from point and bat- 
tery, and many a jolly party of duck hunters was 
to be found of an evening at the quaint old sports- 
man’s inns along the south shore. Men prominent 
in the social, sporting and business life of New 
York were regular patrons of Stelenworth’s at Islip, 
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of the old Long Island Hotel at Moriches, Ed 
Halsey’s at Westhampton, the rambling inn at Canoe 
Place, and Stratton’s at Montauk, while down at 
Barnegat Uncle Bill Chadwick’s was a still older and 
equally famous resort of the sportsman. 

Among some of the real old-time rough weather 
gunners and baymen were the Veritys of Seaford, 
the Haffs of Islip; Dan Havens, Silas Topping and 
“Uncle” Egg Smith, all of Moriches; and the Jack- 
sons down at Shinnecock. 

My happiest youthful recollections seem to center 
about the annual Thanksgiving dinner at June Bish- 
op’s old inn at Moriches where, after a day on the 
bay with the ducks, a merry party of sportsmen 
would gather about the long table in the old-fash- 
ioned, low-ceilinged dining room, and steaming plat- 
ters of roast quail, turkeys, and mince pies would 
pass around only to disappear to the cheerful ac- 
companiment of popping champagne corks and fizzy 
brandies and sodas. 

After dinner all would adjourn to the billiard 
room for the turkey raffle and amid jokes, banter 
and tales of wonderful shots or incredible misses 
made on the bay, the evening would wear on until 
we turned in ready for an early call for the morrow’s 
sport. 

The points of the Chesapeake and waters further 
south have long held, and still hold, a well merited 
reputation for splendid canvasback and redhead 
shooting, and no duck flies that will give one better 
sport than the canvasback when things are right. 
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He decoys splendidly, but, when he is going at his 
lightning speed well outside of the stool, one must 
give him a long lead to bundle him up bouncing into 
the water. And last, but by no means least, when we 
get him home and he reappears done to just the 
proper turn and flanked with hominy, celery and 
currant jelly, we solemnly drink his health in some- 
thing ‘“‘bubbly,”’ we know what a wild duck really 
can be. Indeed, he’s such a morsel for the gods 
that one should stop and reverently contemplate the 
matter before attempting to write of anything else! 

Speaking of redheads, canvasbacks and such fowl, 
brings us very naturally to the subject of battery 
shooting, by which method, particularly on the Ches- 
apeake and adjacent waters, many hundreds of these 
birds are annually killed. 

To those uninitiated in this form of sport, let me 
explain that a battery or, as it is sometimes called, 
a sink-box, is a small, coffin-shaped affair about 
fifteen inches in depth and just long and broad 
enough for the gunner to lie hidden when flat on his 
back with a small pillow or support for his head. 
Flush with the top of and extending all about this 
box, or boxes, if it be a double battery, is a flat, 
or slightly convex, platform about two and a half 
feet in width, which floats, when the box is weighted 
down by the sportsman and several iron stool placed 
on these wings, almost level with the surface of the 
water. The whole “machine,” as the baymen call it, 
is painted a dull lead color to tone in with the sur- 
rounding waters of the bay, on the shoals or “flats” 
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of which it is anchored in places most frequented by 
the wildfowl. 

To the windward edge of the battery, ten or 
twelve feet in length, and equal to its total width 
is attached a fender made of lead-colored canvas 
and floated by wooden slats to which it is nailed 
and held in place by a windward anchor. This 
fender floating on the surface of the water acts as 
a break for the wash of the waves and permits of 
one’s using a battery in rougher weather than would 
otherwise be possible. All about are scattered from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty or even more de- 
coys in a great kite-shaped flock with the broad end 
to windward and containing the battery slightly to 
the right-hand corner of the big end of the flock, 
so that the gunner faces to low’ard. The majority 
of the birds coming to the stool will pass to his 
left, on which side he will have a much broader field 
of fire than to the right of the battery. When birds 
do pitch in on this side, those accustomed to this 
form of shooting will at times swing out, as it is 
termed, by kicking their legs free of the box and 
spinning to the right on one’s buttocks. 

One of the main things to remember in battery 
shooting is to. keep well down and out of sight, as 
birds may come in from behind if not scared off 
by a view of the sportsman’s back. 

One sits up to shoot, and all birds are picked 
up by the’ “tender” who lays off some distance in his 
boat. 

Duck shooting under any circumstances is hardly 
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a form of amusement to be engaged in by your fine 
weather sportsman, and unless he be very keen and 
blessed with a good circulation he had better leave 
battery shooting alone. Lying still in one’s box way 
out on the flats in the shivery weather of late autumn 
or winter isn’t exactly a pastime for the thin-blooded 
or rheumatic; but, of course, the ardent gunner 
will, at times, be repaid by great sport with the 
birds when they are coming well, and may keep up 
a pretty active fusillade until his limit is reached. 
Then, standing up, he’ll wave to the tender to come 
alongside and take him off to get thoroughly warmed 
up in the snug cabin of the big boat. 

While visiting in the delightful and hospitable 
Green Spring Valley, Maryland, not long ago, sev- 
eral of us decided to forego the pleasures of fox 
hunting for a few days and have a whack at the 
canvasbacks on the Susquehanna flats near the head- 
waters of the Chesapeake. After a run of about 
forty miles in the car we arrived at Havre de Grace, 
where we boarded a comfortable cabin sloop and 
dropped down below the mouth of the river to have 
a look about. We noticed that the bulk of the 
birds seemed to be up towards Elk River, so decided 
to rig out somewhere up in that direction in the 
morning. 

We had with us one of the most charming and 
popular members of the Maryland Club, that pleas- 
ant home of Baltimore’s “Old Guard,” and as our 
sloop rode quietly at anchor for the night, the little 
cabin rang with jokes, good stories and laughter 
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until some one sounded “taps” on an empty bottle 
and we all turned in. My host and I were to take 
the first trick in the battery in the morning, so were 
up and ready before dawn. Moving off a mile or so 
on the flats with the tender, the battery was put 
overboard, properly anchored and weighted down 
so that with our added weight it floated almost level 
with the water. 

A tremendous flock of the wooden decoys were 
then scattered about, being thickest just around our 
box, the better to shield it from view. Then all 
was ready, and, leaving us reposing amidst our 
watery surroundings, the tender withdrew in his boat 
far enough to be well out of danger of frightening 
any birds that might come our way. It was an ideal 
morning for this kind of shooting, with just enough 
wind to make the decoys ride the waves as naturally 
as a flock of real birds. Over behind the hills on 
the eastern shore the sky was delicately tinted by the 
coming day. Tiers of fleecy little clouds were touched 
with pink or rose and trimmed with silver edges as 
with ever increasing brilliancy they heralded a glori- 
ous sunrise. But what are those long penciled lines 
against the sky, one above the other, and becoming 
gradually more distinct? Ducks, ducks and more 
ducks, for the morning flight has commenced! 

Along they come, in their swift but steady flight, 
rank upon rank of them, and as some pass far over- 
head we hear the swish of hundreds of wings. 
Nearly all of them are canvasbacks, with here and 
there a bunch of redheads and blackheads. The air 
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seems to be full of birds, and as we watch those 
overhead, we are startled by a dozen of the big light- 
colored birds, swinging suddenly in from the right, 
over our stool. We sit up and let them have it to- 
gether, and four fat old canvasbacks drop into the 
water among the stool, and we wave a signal to 
our tender to pick them up when they drift off to 
lou’ard. 

An old drake canvas comes by just outside the 
stool, going about ninety miles an hour, and my first 
shot must have gone yards behind him, but I swing 
about a block ahead of him and let go my second 
barrel, when his lightning-moving wings suddenly fall 
limp, and, turning over and over, he goes bouncing 
along the water and then lies still, floating breast 
up. 
We had very good shooting for a couple of hours 
when the flight seemed to quiet down a bit, and both 
of us feeling pretty sleepy, the warmth of the sun 
must have soothed us into a nap. Anyhow, we 
awoke together to the buzzing wings of a big flock 
of redheads who were lighting all about us in the 
stool, some within a few feet of our box. When 
we did come to life we didn’t do much with them, 
detaining only three of their number. We had, 
however, had a great morning’s shoot and waved to 
the big boat for some one to come off and take our 
places in the box for a while. 

In the north it has been my experience to kill 
most canvasbacks in the very coldest of weather, 
when scooter shooting in the ice was the only means 
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of getting a day’s sport. The gunning scooter is a 
low, spoon-bowed boat covered with a rounded deck 
to the edges of the cockpit, which is just large 
enough for one man to lie down in. All is painted 
white, and a white cap and overalls are generally 
worn by the gunner. The boat is also fitted with 
broad brass runners on the bottom so that it is as 
easily pushed over the frozen bay as through open 
water. One rigs out at the edge of some open air 
hole, putting out a small lot of decoys and breaking 
away a niche in the bordering ice into which to run 
our scooter to lie in wait for birds. It’s apt to be 
a cruelly cold business, and one needs the hot-blooded 
enthusiasm of youth or a very keen sporting spirit 
not to have the desire for slaughter rapidly con- 
gealed into a yearning for a comfortable fireside. 

A scooter being a one-man boat, he who would do 
this kind of shooting must do most of his own work 
and cannot depend much upon the help of a guide 
or bayman, and if unaccustomed to boats he had 
better not start with one of this description. Being 
narrow and round of bottom they are very tippy, 
especially when, standing up, one pushes them in 
the dark of early morning through some light skim 
ice. I can speak feelingly, as I was thus occupied 
on my initial trip in a scooter when my pole, striking 
some round stone on the bottom, slipped and, throw- 
ing me off my balance, I took an involuntary back 
dive through the skim ice into the somewhat cool 
water! I remember that my old friend and wild- 
fowling instructor, Dan Havens, nearly fell out of 
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his own scooter laughing at me. Fortunately, we 
were only just leaving the dock near his home, so 
I got ashore and made a quick change into dry 
things before starting out again. 


A great many mallards, teal and other duck are 
found along the slow-running streams and slough 
holes in the prairie country of the west and north- 
west, and the eastern wildfowler might be surprised 
if told of one’s starting off on a cow pony of a 
morning to go duck shooting. Yet in September 
and October, we not infrequently left the ranch thus 
mounted and equipped with the shotguns and re- 
turned with a good string of birds tied to our 
saddles. We would ride out to some stream or line 
of sloughs, then, leaving the horses, would walk up 
the opposite sides of the watercourses. The banks 
of the streams or the reeds along the sloughs were 
generally high enough to permit of our approach 
within gunshot before a pair of fat mallards or a 
bunch of teal would jump into the air giving some 
really good shooting. Besides the shotgun, one of 
us often took a rifle, and I remember ending up 
one day with quite a mixed bag—six mallards, four 
sage chickens, a big owl and an antelope. 

The question of blinds or screens to be used by 
the wildfowler, or for that matter by any hunter 
seeking to hide himself from view upon the ap- 
proach of game, either for the purpose of shooting 
or of photographing it, must be governed solely by 
the rules appertaining to the subject of camouflage, 
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about which we heard so much during the War. 
Don’t waste time and money by buying one of those 
wonderful woven grass creations advertised by some 
enterprising sporting goods dealer. In so far as is 
possible let your clothing match your surroundings. 
For shore shooting a neutral shade of olive drab is 
often the best, whereas if out in the battery a gray, 
about the color of a gray woolen sweater, is the 
least conspicuous. If there is much ice and snow 
about and you pull on a white cap and overalls, 
birds will pay very little attention to you, even 
though you sit up in your scooter, provided always 
you remain absolutely motionless until you go into 
action with gun or camera. Don’t import your blind, 
but in making it or in thatching your gunning boat, 
use the meadow grasses, reeds or sea trash to be 
found in abundance about your shooting grounds. 
The blind or “‘hide” should conform to the natural 
outline of its surroundings and not stick up like a 
summer hotel on a flat marsh. 

I remember an enthusiastic Spaniard who used to 
shoot, or rather hunt, ducks in our neighborhood and 
who, remembering a shooting hut built upon some 
high-banked Castilian lake, pretty well spoilt the 
shooting, for a season, on a favorite low sedgy island 
of the bay, by erecting a great contraption of sticks, 
chicken wire and cornstalks, in which he could have 
given a fair-sized reception. From a distance it stuck 
up like a house on the otherwise flat horizon. The 
old baymen called it ‘“Alphonso’s Folly,” and they 
used to remark that it was considered a huge joke 
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by all the educated wildfowl that flew up and down 
the coast. 

It is also as well to remember that what may make 
an excellent blind at one season of the year may be 
unduly conspicuous at another. Don’t make such a 
mistake with the game as was once made with the 
Hun by a plucky company of Irish machine gunners. 
During the harvest season they occupied a position 
in some rolling wheat fields of northern France. 
The grain stood all about in big stooks; so screening 
their guns in several of them, they gave “Jerry” a 
terrible ‘‘strafing”’ without their positions being dis- 
covered. Later the ebb and flow of battle had per- 
mitted of the grain being brought into a barn in a 
protected hollow near by, and the following spring 
found the same company ordered into the line at 
about the same positions they had so bravely held 
inthe autumn. Remembering their old stunt, several 
bright boys went to the barn in the night and getting 
big armfuls of the still unthreshed grain secreted 
several guns in some newly made stooks about the 
fields. But this was too great an insult to “Mr. 
Hun’s’’ intelligence. He knew the stooks hadn’t 
been there since last autumn and that no new harvest 
had been gleaned from the green young field of 
early spring, so his highly efficient artillery Herr 
Officer put two and two together and endeavored 
to blow those grain stooks off the map. Therefore, 
make your “hide” conform not only to its surround- 
ings, but to the season in which it is to be used, 
and, more than anything else, remember that nothing 
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frightens game as quickly as the slightest movement. 

As to shooting boats, the types used by the native 
gunners of the locality are as a rule those best 
adapted for the local conditions of tides or weather. 
They’ve probably been adopted only after long 
years of experience by men who earn their living 
on the bays and sounds frequented by the waterfowl. 

The sportsman who is fortunate enough to live 
on or near the coast even though not far enough 
afield to get the best of shooting, will, nevertheless, 
if he has the will to try, have many days of good 
sport and, if he keep a record, will be surprised 
at the variety of the season’s total bag. 

Until quite recently I’ve always kept at home a 
pair of useful setters for a day in the fields, and 
in the creek near by, an old-time Seaford skiff, with 
a complete rig of snipe and duck decoys. Aided by 
these necessary adjuncts to sport, the home game 
record showed, from season to season, a sprinkling 
of almost every variety of eastern small game ex- 
cepting ruffed grouse that by now has retreated to 
more secluded districts. 

Though with most of us who, living in the coun- 
try, are nevertheless not very far removed from 
large cities, shooting from home cannot be of the 
best, yet even a light bag when secured entirely 
through our own efforts, either as to handling our 
own dogs or managing our own wildfowling rig, has 
double the sport and interest in its attainment. We 
come to an intimate understanding with our dogs 
impossible with those who at some distant ground 
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must be left to the care of some professional handler ; 
learn the localities where we may expect to find 
our quail or woodcock, and, from watching the 
flight of the wildfowl, get to know the best points 
on which to rig under varying conditions of wind 
and weather. In addition to this, we have the ad- 
vantage of being right on the ground when some 
big storm or change brings on a sudden flight of 
birds; and when the fine weather sportsmen have 
pulled up their decoys and gone home, or, more 
likely, haven’t gone out at all, arrayed in oilers, we 
slip down to the creek and putting the spirtsail on 
the gunning sharpie, go scudding out over the bay 
to some favorite point. Under such conditions the 
best bags were always made, and though these were 
by no means heavy, it was thoroughly enjoyable 
sport. Thus items from the game record read, 
“November 17th, heavy southwest blow. 8 black 
duck, 1 mallard, 4 broadbill, 1 green wing teal, total 
14;” “Dec. 5th, 17 broadbill, 2 canvasback, total 
19;” “Dec. 29th, shoot in ice in East Bay, 6 geese, 
8 black duck, total 14;” and so on of many other 
days, some good, some poor, but all replete with that 
healthful and enjoyable life in the open, where the 
gales from the broad Atlantic fill one’s lungs with 
“God’s glorious oxygen.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WOODCOCK AND ENGLISH 
SNIPE 


i Woopcockx 


N extraordinary misconception of the spirit of 
freedom, with the attendant abuses of that con- 
dition, seems to haye animated an all-too-powerful 
majority of our citizens during the early days of our 
republic; and in few ways did this spirit of antag- 
onism to legal restraint exhibit itself in more in- 
jurious form than in our early lack of proper game 
laws, or in the due observance of the few and inade- 
quate laws that, until quite recent times, were on 
our statute books. 

For years, without let or hindrance, our forests, 
plains and coverts, veritable paradises of game, were 
hunted and shot over by many of our progenitors, 
without thought of season, sex or supply. Of the 
large game, the buffalo, which, but two short genera- 
tions ago, roamed the western plains in countless 
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thousands, is to-day hardly more than a museum 
curiosity, so completely has he vanished. That strik- 
ingly graceful creature, the prong-horned antelope, 
seems fast following into the haze of the “un- 
known” and “gone forever,” and in like proportion 
other species of our splendid game animals have been 
woefully thinned in numbers. 

In exactly the same manner has this spirit of 
thoughtless butchery, uncurbed by proper laws, 
worked havoc among the feathered game with which 
this country was so bountifully supplied. Indeed, 
it is hardly more than during the last generation 
that, all but too late, a growing sentiment for the 
proper protection and sane propagation of game 
has made itself felt. 

Formerly extremely plentiful over the entire east- 
ern and central portion of the country, no game 
bird has labored under greater handicaps as to due 
and proper protection than has the woodcock. When 
I first commenced to shoot, the “legal” season for 
killing woodcock began about the fourth of July, 
though why at such an absurdly early date no one 
has ever been able justly to explain. At that time 
of the year the second brood, which woodcock usually 
raise, were often hardly more than fat fledglings 
and the old birds lazy and slow in flight. The 
weather, in the thick woodland swamps where the 
birds were mostly found at that hot season, was 
anything but invigorating, and the mosquitoes did 
their best to make things altogether miserable. 
Forcing one’s way through a boggy thicket to reach 
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a setter pointing some twenty feet away, the sleeve 
of one’s coat caught fast in a thorny brier, a sharp 
twig sticking into one’s ear, one’s cap left dangling 
on a branch about a yard behind him, and a hungry 
mosquito puncturing the end of his nose is hardly 
my idea of pleasant or vigorous sport. And yet 
thousands of woodcock used to be killed at this 
season, with the result that good coverts have been 
rendered barren and empty of game to-day. As the 
very nature of good woodcock land renders it the 
last to be disturbed by farmer or wood cutter, no 
bird, given a sane bit of protection, would have been 
more easy to keep with us in its former bountiful 
numbers. But many a good swale had, for years, 
been so unmercifully hammered that it was com- 
pletely deserted by native, and ignored by migrating, 
birds by the time that intelligent sportsmen were 
able to compel the enactment, in most states, of laws 
limiting woodcock shooting, as it originally should 
have been, to the autumn months. To-day, by rea- 
son of his scarcity in so many of his former haunts, 
there is probably no game bird whose regular pur- 
suit is less engaged in or understood, save by the 
few enthusiasts who are willing to go far afield to 
places where cock shooting may still be had in some- 
thing like its former excellence. 

We may find twenty keen men on quail or fifty 
good wildfowlers to every one expert on the ways 
of the woodcock. 

Of a general tawny color, mixed with black and 
buff on the back, few birds tone in better with their 
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natural surroundings, and even at the closest range 
they are hard to see when squatting amidst the fallen 
leaves and decaying vegetation of some boggy cov- 
ert. Only about half the size of his lighter colored 
English cousin, the American woodcock weighs from 
six to nine ounces and measures eleven to twelve 
inches, including about three inches of bill. His 
range includes practically the whole of the Atlantic 
seaboard from lower Canada to Florida and extends 
westward in suitable regions to just beyond the 
Mississippi River. 

Although there is a very marked northern and 
southern migration of the bulk of these birds, yet 
in mild winters, in the middle Atlantic states, a few 
scattered individuals will remain about their favorite 
haunts, such as some boggy spring hole on a south- 
erly slope, during most of the year. 

Coming north to the latitude of New York and 
New Jersey very early in the year, generally in 
February or March, dependent upon the season, they 
most favor the marshy cover of alder thickets, low 
maples, or cedar swamps where they breed, and, 
if undisturbed, raise two broods per season. One 
reason for their being so rarely seen lies in the 
secluded character of the home of their choice, for 
this is usually in the damp swales least adaptable for 
cultivation and where there is no timber worth cut- 
ting. Once, while stopping on a big farm in a rural 
corner of New England, I quite accidentally dis- 
covered a veritable little sanctuary of woodcock. 
Wanting some exercise one afternoon I joined the 
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farmer’s-son in looking up some stray cows of his 
herd that had broken through the inclosure of his 
home pasture. Our search led us up a gradually 
narrowing valley through which trickled a small 
stream fed by several springs which bubbled up in 
little boggy pockets of the wooded hillsides at its 
head. The lower land was thickly covered with a 
good growth of alders, while on the slopes grew 
small birches and maples. Stepping on a root to 
avoid slipping or sinking in the spongy ground, I 
noticed in the black mud bordering the stream many 
neat little holes which, being in close proximity to 
several bird “‘splashings,”’ assured me that they were 
the borings made by feeding woodcock. That this 
was the case was proved before I’d gone much 
farther when, with that sudden whistling flutter, 
an old cock zigzagged up clear of the alders and 
sped off to pitch in some less disturbed part of his 
retreat. I didn’t have a gun with me, but from that 
moment I lost interest in hunting cows and turned 
my attention to the woodcock. Judging from the 
direction taken by the bird I thought I'd have a try 
at finding him again, and in so doing put up three 
more. Working from side to side up the valley I 
flushed as nearly as I could judge some twenty 
different birds in the course of a couple of hours, 
only returning home when the dark compelled me 
to stop my explorations. The season was only a few 
days off, and, needless to say, the opening day 
found me again in my recently discovered ground, 
armed, and accompanied by a steady old setter. 
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He made his first point in a place where the bushes 
grew as thick as the hair on his back, and he looked 
extremely bored when I made a clean miss on the 
vanishing bird. In this kind of cover only the quick- 
est snap shooting can be had, and one has to kill 
his game somewhere between one flutter and two 
twitters, for after that it’s gone. 

I, however, managed to down the next bird which 
the old dog solemnly retrieved, his tail quietly wag- 
ging his approval. Interspersed with misses, some 
of which were quite excusable, I bagged several 
more birds, and then did somewhat better on the 
side hills among the more open birches. An expert 
would doubtless have made a greater score, but 
I felt quite content with my bag of eleven nice 
birds. The next day, over on some other ground, I 
killed nine, and the day following I never flushed 
a bird; but such are the uncertainties of woodcock 
shooting. 

If we found woodcock under the same open con- 
ditions that exist when quail shooting, he would be 
much the easier bird to kill; but the frequently 
thick nature of the cover of his choice is really what 
often makes him so hard to hit. In such ground 
one must shoot fast, or not at all; and as the range 
in cover is bound to be short a cylinder bore gun 
is far better than a choke. We have all, at times, 
surprised ourselves by making a wonderful shot, and 
have only been persuaded by a subsequent easy miss 
that it was, perhaps, a bit above our usual form, 
though we hate to dim any of the glory of the 
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moment by such an admission. I was sheating in the 
south one November with a friend, one of ihe best 
of sportsmen, but who, from long lack of practice, 
had gotten woefully out of form. Just in front.of . 
him our dog came to a point on a dry hillside covered, 
with an almost impenetrable growth of low cedars, 
and as I started off to one side to get, if possible, 
a partially open shot, I heard the bird jump, and 
almost instantly thereafter the report of my friend’s 
gun. In answer to my inquiry, “What luck?” he 
casually remarked that he’d “got him!” and, sure 
enough, the dog, forcing his way through the 
‘Sungle,” brought in a nice woodcock, minus his head, 
but otherwise untouched by shot. 

I could hardly repress an exclamation of admira- 
tion for such wonderful shooting, whereat my friend 
remarked that having a choke bore he “preferred 
to shoot ’em in the head so as not to tear ’em to 
bits!’ I said no more, but thought a great deal! 
But that night after dinner the decapitator of the 
woodcock opened a bottle of the best port and, 
bursting into gales of laughter, said it was “‘certainly 
his treat,” confessing that he had shot at some 
shaking twigs when the bird jumped, but that things 
were “too quick and too thick to distinguish heads 
from tails.” In autumn shooting these birds are, 
however, more often found on the higher and more 
open ground of birch and maple, or in the north of 
birch and thin spruce, when the sport is far better 
than in the more heavily foliaged coverts of the 
earlier season. 
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Though a most uncertain bird in its movements, 
we genérally look for the first “flight” of woodcock 
in. the New England and middle states after some 
.. sharp October frosts. Most of their migrations are 
said to be made at night, and coverts bare to-day 


~~ are often found to hold a good sprinkling of birds on 


the morrow; but a real freeze cuts off their food 
supply and they’re gone as suddenly as they came. 
Naturalists tell us that the brain of a woodcock is 
tilted at a different angle in the head from that of 
other birds. Whether this accounts for certain un- 
deniable eccentricities of movement I do not know, 
but it is nevertheless true that he’s sometimes found 
in the most extraordinary places. I remember seeing 
an article reporting the finding of a tired, but other- 
wise unhurt, woodcock by some one putting out 
the wash on the roof of a New York tenement. 
One morning at about eight o’clock I was walking 
along 42nd Street, in New York, just across from 
the little Reservoir Park, when something flashed 
past me and struck the plate glass window of a 
shop then occupied by the Huyler Candy Company. 
An old negro who was sweeping the pavement made 
a dash and picked up the stunned bird that had 
fluttered to the ground, but I couldn’t persuade him 
to sell me the woodcock that had thus fallen at his 
feet in such a strange place. I was on my way that 
day to the Grand Central Depot to go off for a 
short shooting trip, and when I soon after returned, 
having had very poor sport, an unsympathetic friend 
remarked, on hearing my tale, that I might have 
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done better if I'd hunted up and down 42nd Street! 

Such cases are, of course, probably only accidents 
to some tired migrant, but I’ve yet to hear of any 
tired wild geese feeding in City Hall Park or of 
canvasbacks flying up and down Wall Street! Their 
brains are probably tilted at a more level angle! 
For many years woodcock became constantly more 
scarce, but happily, with a stricter observance of 
game laws, fewer forest fires, or sudden tightening 
frosts, the past few seasons have seen a very marked 
increase in their numbers, the autumn of 1922 having 
been one of the best for a long time. In past times, 
when woodcock were mostly shot in the summer 
months, spaniels were largely used to rout them out 
of the thick alders, and as, different from quail or 
grouse, they prefer, when flushed, to fly over rather 
than through a covert, the best plan, where possible, 
was to let them get to the top of their flight, after 
their zigzagging ascent through the branches. ‘This 
was best accomplished by two sportsmen working 
up the opposite sides of some alder run while their 
spaniels hunted through the middle. 

To-day the favorite dog on woodcock is a steady 
and close hunting setter, the shorter coated and less 
protected pointer often getting rather scratched up, 
rendering him a bit shy of the thick going. But be 
he setter or pointer, if we’ve hunted together much, 
how constantly are we impressed by his sagacity and 
intelligence, and how his sympathetic companionship 
trebles our enjoyment of a day afield. What whines 
and yaps of delighted anticipation issue from the 
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kennel yard or bench as, after breakfast, booted and 
with gun on shoulder, we go to unleash our faithful 
helpmates of the day, and how woefully crestfallen 
are those who must be left at home. A friend of 
mine, himself a keen sportsman, and one of extended 
experience in the training and handling of his own 
dogs, told me the other day of the charming and 
almost human intelligence shown by a favorite little 
setter bitch. Together they had had several long 
hard days after October woodcock in the north, and 
the rough going had been too much for “Lady’s” 
feet, which necessitated laying her off for a couple 
of days. Not being a big establishment, the dogs 
were comfortably housed in a dry, well swept wood- 
shed, about which had been built broad benches plen- 
tifully littered with clean straw. Near at hand was 
the little kitchen, beneath the stove of which my 
friend was wont to have his well greased hobnails 
placed to warm up before putting on for the day’s 
tramp. Two mornings had passed, and “‘Lady”’ had, 
perforce, been left at home, midst broken-hearted 
yowls and whimpers. On the third day my friend 
went to get his boots from their accustomed place 
but was surprised to find only one. Thinking some 
one was having a joke at his expense, he searched 
high and low through the house; but returning to the 
kitchen, he heard, through the open woodshed door, 
the slow slap, slap of ‘“Lady’s” tail on her straw- 
covered bench. There she was, lying in her usual 
place, but snugly tucked under chin and forepaws was 
the missing boot, while guilty yet beseeching brown 
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eyes as much as said, “You can’t have it, unless 
you take me too!” 

“Do you think I took her?” asked my friend. 
Indeed he did; and though, to ease up ‘“‘Lady,” he 
avoided, in so far as possible, the rougher part of the 
country, they both had a glorious day’s sport to- 
gether. 

Some men have trained their dogs, at word of 
command, to go forward from a point to flush the 
bird in some thick spot, while they stand more in the 
clear, for a better shot. For my part, I think it a 
dangerous practice on general principles and one, 
if persisted in, calculated to render the best of dogs 
unsteady. Better to flush the bird yourself, even 
though you may not get as open a shot. To-day 
much the best woodcock shooting seems to lie at the 
two extremes of their range, for in parts of south- 
eastern Canada and Maine in October, and in some 
of the cane bottoms and wooded prairies of Florida 
and Louisiana in November and December excellent 
sport may still be had. 

Erratic in their movements from day to day in any 
given season or locality, woodcock seem to be equally 
uncertain from season to season as to their being 
plentiful or the reverse. A wet and cold hatching 
time, if extending well over their range should, of 
course, make a great difference in the season’s supply 
of birds, particularly as a woodcock normally only 
lays less than a fourth of the number of eggs with 
which a motherly bobwhite annually fills her nest. 
But those who shoot from year to year may re- 
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member frequent occasions when the record of early 
spring and summer weather seemed to promise us 
an excellent supply of birds, whereas, when autumn 
came along, for no apparent reason, they seemed 
inexplicably scarce. Whether these seeming acci- 
dents are caused by disease or, in the case of migra- 
tory birds, by occasional changes in their lines of 
flight I do not know; but I have been interested to 
note from the reports of friends, and from an 
examination of the shooting records, kept by some, 
at widely separated points of the woodcock’s range, 
that for the past twenty years good seasons and 
the reverse seem to have very generally corresponded 
in Canada, the middle Atlantic states and the far 
south. This would seem to indicate that their abun- 
dance in any given season is, in all probability, a 
matter of the success of the season’s hatching rather 
than any changes in their north and south lines of 
migration. 

If this be so, sportsmen should feel encouraged 
for the prospects of the coming season as, from 
many different parts of the country woodcock were, 
during last autumn, reported as more plentiful than 
for many years; and with a fairly dry spring, free 
from cold storms, we may be permitted to hope 
that their numbers may continue to increase. 


SNIPE 


The Wilson’s snipe, or as he is generally known 
over the whole of this country, the “English” snipe, 
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or “Jack” snipe, is another splendid sporting bird 
that, until very recent times, received but scant con- 
sideration from a thoughtless and blood-thirsty pub- 
lic. It is by no means long ago that he enjoyed the 
protection of no closed season whatever, and, until 
woefully thinned out in numbers, was unmercifully 
banged at during his northern migration, in the 
spring of the year, when the female birds already 
contained partially matured eggs. 

Not by any means as chunky or heavy a bird as 
the woodcock, it is, however, nearly the same in 
length and feeds, as does its tawny cousin, by boring 
in the mud with its long bill for worms and insects. 
But this is about the only point of resemblance be- 
tween the two. In general color, with his brownish- 
black back and lighter under parts, he is more like 
the krieker or the dowitch. Rarely found in any 
sort of cover, save when, after a cold spring or 
autumn storm, it sometimes seeks the shelter of some 
low alders near a meadow, the snipe is a bird of 
the open, either on the extensive salt marshes of 
the coast, or the fresh springy meadows near some 
inland water. He does not like high grass or rushes, 
preferring scantier herbage or tussocky land with 
open muddy spots, such as burnt or rotten meadow, 
in which to make his borings; but no matter how 
seemingly devoid of cover his ground may appear, 
we don’t often catch sight of him until with a 
“skaipe, skaipe,”’ he flings himself into the air and 
goes zigzagging off, a speedy and none too easy cus- 
tomer to hit. 
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On suitable grounds he is found all over the coun- 
try from coast to coast, breeding mostly well north 
in Canada, and in midwinter very plentiful in Flor- 
ida and the Gulf states. Once started north in the 
early spring, snipe do not stop for long in any one 
locality but keep working steadily on, with the 
spring thaws, towards their Canadian breeding 
grounds. 

My home being near the coast, with its bays and 
long stretches of meadowland, gives one exceptional 
opportunities of observing the movements of many 
migratory birds, and this spring (1923) being un- 
usually backward, the snipe did not arrive until the 
latter part of April, or nearly three weeks later than 
usual. I, however, then saw, in a few days, more 
than for many past seasons, flushing, during some 
walks on the edge of the wet meadows, several 
“wisps” of six, eight and ten birds each. Better 
protection is also bringing more of the shore birds 
back to us, and, during the first week of May, at 
Shinnecock Bay, Long Island, I saw some splendid 
bunches of yellowlegs, plover and curlew, the latter 
having for some time past been a rare bird here- 
abouts. By about the full of the August moon, 
“English” snipe begin to return to the vicinity of 
New York and New Jersey, but mild October 
weather is generally the time for the best shooting, 
and a good many birds linger away to the north 
until their feeding grounds are shut up by freezing 
weather. 

In the autumn they are usually found singly, or, 
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when plentiful, in pairs, or two or three birds to- 
gether; but practically never in flocks such as are 
the many other varieties of snipe and shore birds. 
For a bird at which every shot is taken in the open, 
he certainly has earned the reputation of being hard 
to hit and, being a fast and erratic flyer, calls for 
quick, straight shooting on the part of the sports- 
man. Like many other classes of sport, real pro- 
ficiency is obtainable only through practice and fa- 
miliarity with the game pursued. One who has for 
long been hunting big game, and has, by practice, 
become a fairly prompt and accurate shot with the 
rifle, cannot expect to take his shotgun off the rack 
and go out and make much of a score for the first 
few days on snipe. Unconsciously, one kind of 
shooting does slow him up a little for the other, 
and if a young man wants to become a proficient 
shot on both large and small game I should recom- 
mend him to endeavor to become expert with his 
shotgun before spending much time on the rifle 
range. 

But as weather conditions affect the conduct and 
flight of so many classes of game, so it is with snipe, 
and the longbill who, on a bleak windy day, jumps 
up and goes zigzagging off at lightning speed and 
may not relight within half a mile, will often, in 
mild, sunny weather, fly perfectly straight at a mod- 
erate rate, and, if missed, pitch down again within 
a comparatively short distance. Sometimes when 
flushed they seem unable to decide where they wish 
to realight and keep flying back and forth high in the 
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air for several minutes until, selecting their place, 
with bill pointing downward and half-closed wings, 
they make a headlong dive for it. 

Whether hunting with a dog or merely walking 
them up, it is most important to accustom one’s self 
to marking down any bird killed, or such, as flushed, 
realight within your view. Form the habit of re- 
membering the look of some tussock or bunch of 
grass where the bird goes down, and noting its range 
in connection with some more distant object. By 
so doing we will save a good many birds that would 
otherwise be lost in a country where the general 
sameness of the aspect has few distinguishing fea- 
tures. 

Indeed, in all kinds of shooting this habit of 
marking down, in our mind’s eye, the look of some 
particular spot is most important, not only in the 
finding of our game, but also in the saving of valu- 
able time otherwise spent in fruitless search. 

As a snipe is a small bird and, when hit, easily 
killed, a fairly close flying charge of small shot is 
best, No. 10’s being quite large enough. 

When flushed, these birds often have a way, at 
first, of twisting from side to side in their rapid 
flight, and though some excellent authorities on 
shooting have advocated holding one’s fire until they 
straighten out, I think that more birds will be lost 
than bagged by following such a rule, as to make 
anything like a good average there is no bird, shot 
in the open, requiring faster shooting than the snipe. 
Form the habit, therefore, of shooting fast though 
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not hurriedly, by which I mean to train your eye for 
quickness and your hand for speed, but not to let 
flurry or excitement disturb the harmonious working 
of the two. — 

In all kinds of shooting where dogs can be used, 
their company and work, to me, more than double 
the day’s enjoyment; but whether alone or hunting 
with a dog it is better, where the lay of the land and 
our route permits it, to work down, rather than up, 
wind, as in most shooting. Snipe, when flushed, 
almost invariably fly up, or into, the wind so that if 
we hunt down wind more shots will be possible at 
birds which, as often happens, take wing pretty wide 
off. For my part, I’ve enjoyed better sport at snipe 
over pointers, but had I had sufficiently frequent 
opportunities to use setters on these birds I should 
probably have had no reason to transfer my alle- 
giance from my favorites. When two sportsmen are 
shooting together there are certain rules and customs 
which should be strictly adhered to, the ignorance or 
nonobservance of which not only injures sport, but 
marks the perpetrator as one wholly ignorant or 
careless of the commonest courtesies of the field or of 
good manners. Thus a bird being flushed and flying 
to the right is the shot of the right-hand man and vice 
versa, and the other should not shoot until the first 
has fired both barrels. Straight-away birds are taken 
in turn, and when two or more birds jump together 
the right-hand birds should be shot at by the right- 
hand man and those to the left by his companion. 
There is no more objectionable person in the field 
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than he who exhibits an ill-concealed desire to bag all 
the shots. Such a one had much better do his shoot- 
ing alone, for indeed no sportsman finds any pleasure 
in his company. 

I had some delightful afternoons with the snipe 
last October on the south coast of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The mornings were generally given 
over to wildfowling, but after lunch my host and I 
would generally take a good walk over the wet and 
often treacherous going of the snipe grounds. Most 
of the birds were found on the spongy land, fed by 
springs, and lying along the borders of small inlets, 
or between the hard pastures and the salt marshes. 
In one spot we nearly always put several snipe out 
of some low alders where one would have more ex- 
pected to find a woodcock. ‘The first bird that rose 
was too far off from me and couldn’t be seen by the 
doctor who, in his efforts to show me sport, had 
got into too thick a place. Another, however, soon 
jumped and swung left over the bushes and was 
killed by me and retrieved by my, or rather by my 
wife’s, dog. Coming on to some open land where 
an old pasture joined the marsh, the doctor tied up 
number two in workmanlike fashion, as, with a 
“skaipe,”’ the flushed bird did his best to beat a 
charge of shot. 

Rounding a deep cove in a most likely looking 
spot, the bottom dropped out of the ground, letting 
me in to the hips, and my friend had actually to 
fish me out on the end of a stout pole. I didn’t go 
over long rubber waders only because I don’t wear 
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them, except in very cold weather; and as even a 
long boot has its limitations, and one is almost 
bound to get wet, light moccasins or walking boots 
and woolen stockings are much more comfortable 
to walk in, changing to warm dry things as soon as 
returning home. A bit further on two birds rose 
together and one was killed, the other missed; and 
so the afternoon wore on. Birds were quite plenti- 
ful enough to keep one constantly interested, and 
though we made some inexcusable misses we evened 
things up by doing some pretty fair shooting, taking 
home a nice mess of birds. But big bags are not by 
any means the whole measure of a pleasant day’s 
shooting. Congenial companionship, coupled with 
friendly sporting rivalry, ‘devoid of jealousy, go far 
towards making our days afield those of pure joy, to 
be looked back upon with pleasure and lived again 
over many a winter’s fireside. 


To write of any class of shooting in which the 
use of dogs is an essential element of the sport, with- 
out giving certain hints as to their management in 
the field, would seem an inexcusable omission. But 
why attempt to express, in our own halting words, 
rules laid down by so great a sportsman and delight- 
ful a writer as Frank Forester? His advice, given 
now over fifty years ago, in the halcyon days of 
American shooting, is as pertinent now as at the 
time when given, and should be heeded as well by the 
trainer of many seasons as by the youngster who 
goes afield with that first dog of his very own. 
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If some of the words of command may to-day 
sound old-fashioned and affected to your ears, no 
matter. Substitute your own, provided only that 
they are brief and readily understandable by your 
charge. 

“In regard to hunting your dogs,’’ he says, ‘‘ob- 
serve these rules: 


“rst: Never do that yourself for which you 
would punish, or from which you wish to restrain 
them. If you become eager, and run on to retrieve 
a winged bird when it is running, you encourage 
them to do likewise, and do more injury than weeks 
of breaking and flogging will repair. 

“and: Never permit or encourage them at one 
time to do that for which you rate or punish them 
at another. Many persons do this, particularly in 
hying them after running birds, without considering 
the mischief they are doing. 

“3rd: Never shoot with any person who will not 
shoot to rule, as to walking steadily and stopping to 
load, etc.; much more, never hunt your dogs in com- 
pany with riotous brutes, which will neither back, 
stand nor down charge. Example is notoriously far 
more effective than precept, and nothing is un- 
learned so easily as discipline, or learned so easily 
as riot. 

4th: Never run or hurry up to your dogs when 
pointing. You increase their rashness and eager- 
ness by doing so tenfold, and tempt them to rush. 
If the birds are running before them, and they are 
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roading too fast, by hurrying after them you not 
only excite them yet farther, but run much risk of 
flushing the birds by the noise you make. Keep 
your usual pace, or even retard it, advancing so that 
the dogs can see your motions, with your right hand 
raised, reiterating the words, ‘Care! Care!’ or 
‘Steady! Steady!’ in a calm, slow tone, always using 
the same and but one word of command for each 
case. 

“sth: When birds rise, whether you fire or not, 
invariably make your dogs ‘down!’ or ‘drop!’ for a 
second or two. It tends to make them steady; it 
gives you time to mark; and if there be a last hard- 
lying bird or pair of birds, it increases your chance 
of a shot. 

“6th: If your dog rush in and chase a hare, or 
even devour a fallen bird, do not run after him. 
You cannot catch him, and will only excite him and 
yourself, and make matters worse. Holloa at him! 
rate him! whistle to him! but keep your place, till 
he returns from chasing, or becomes ashamed of 
tearing the game—he must do so at last. Then 
make him ‘drop!’ Go up to him quietly, put your 
check-cord on his collar, if he have chased, drag him 
back to the spot whence he started, flogging him all 
the way and rating him, and make him lie down in 
position and retain him there by the cord for several 
minutes. If he have broken in from his charge and 
torn the bird, do the same thing, leaving the frag- 
ments of the bird where he left them, and then make 
him draw gently up to them, and point them, check- 
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ing him with the cord, and flogging every time he 
attempts to touch them. 

“oth: When you buy a dog, endeavor to learn 
the exact mode of hunting and words of command 
used by his former owner, and as far as possible 
conform to them. If possible, see him hunted by 
his old master. 

“8th: Never undertake to make a dog do any- 
thing however trivial, and allow him to get the bet- 
ter of you, for fear of losing time or losing birds. 
Better lose a day, and a bag full, than to let your 
dog discover that he is master. 

“oth: Never punish a dog, unless you are cer- 
tain that he cannot fail to understand for what he is 
punished. 

“roth: Never passa fault uncorrected. I mean 
by rating, threatening with the whip, and making the 
culprit pause and recognize his fault. 

“rith: Punish with the whip as seldom as pos- 
sible, but, when it is indispensable, use it so that it 
will be remembered. 

“roth: In hunting dogs, make as little noise as 
possible. When it is necessary to call a dog by 
name, or whistle him up, use exactly the power of 
voice or sound which will reach his ears, and no 
more. Dogs which are always shouted at, come at 
length to the point that they will turn for nothing 
but a shout. When it is necessary to turn them, 
whistle and wave the hand in the direction you would 
havethem move. The perfection of dogs is to work 
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them entirely to the hand, requiring scarcely a mini- 
mum of voice. 

“73th: Make friends with your dog, without ab- 
solutely caressing him, so soon as you have done 
punishing him, and before allowing him to rise. 

“14th: When he is at point, never allow him to 
flush his game without your ordering him ‘On!’ and 
then instantly ‘Drop!’ 

“15th: When he is down, never allow him to rise 
till you have ordered him ‘Up!’ 

“16th: When a bird is killed, signify it to him ‘ 
by note of the whistle and the word ‘Dead!’ at 
which he should come to you. Then give him the 
word ‘Seek,’ or ‘Find,’ when he must draw up and 
point the dead bird. 

“y7th: When he is pointing dead, never allow 
him to recover or mouth the dead bird, until you de- 
sire him to ‘Fetch!’ 

“18th: When he has retrieved dead, accustom 
him to deliver dead into your own hand. If he only 
lay down his birds, he will sometimes do so on the 
farther side of creeks or impenetrable morasses, and 
sometimes he will lay down a winged bird, which 
will instantly run off again and give double trouble. 

“19th: Never break a sporting rule in order to 
recover a wounded bird or get a shot at a live one. 

“sooth: Never lose your temper! 


“If you can keep the last of these rules, you can 
without doubt keep them all; and if you do so, 
though it will be painful and difficult at first, it will 
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gradually become habit and grow into a second na- 
ture; and when this degree of excellence is acquired, 
you will have really become a steady and good 
sportsman, so far as the field work of dogs goes, and 
may even undertake at a pinch to break a brace for 
yourself.” 


PART II 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 
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INTRODUCTION 
HINTS FOR HUNTERS 


Where the burn runs down to the uplands brown, 
From the heights of the snow-clad range, 

What anodyne drawn from the stifling town 
Can be reckon’d a fair exchange 

For the stalker’s stride, on the mountain side, 
In the bracing northern weather, 

To the slopes where couch, in their antler’d pride, 


The deer on the perfum’d heather? 
Gorpon 


OR him who, tired of the daily grind of business 

or even of what we term pleasure in the midst 

of town or social center, seeks change complete and 
freedom from all cares and obligations, what could 
be more welcome than a big game hunt among our 
glorious forests, plains, barrens or mountain crags? 
I confess to no unsocial characteristics and both 
seek and appreciate the society of my fellow man, 
and yet who can describe that feeling of self-reliant 
exhilaration and fascinating anticipation of the un- 
known that we experience as, pausing momentarily 
on hilltop or at bend of river, we take a last look 
backward at the cabin or other outpost of civiliza- 
tion and then, spurring our pony onward or bend- 
ing deep to our paddle, plunge into the wilderness? 
Were the sport of the big game hunter to be 
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measured by the mere burning of power, the pursuit 
of feathered game would easily hold first place 
among the disciples of Nimrod; but, in truth, the 
actual number of shots fired represents but a small 
percentage of the sum total of our enjoyment when, 
for a space, we have left our all too artificial life 
behind, and sought surcease in the great open spaces 
of the untrammeled wilds. Final success, of course, 
is necessary to the big game hunter’s cup of happi- 
ness, and to succeed, he who hunts must bag his 
game, but cold indeed and dull of appreciation is 
he who can find joy only in a constant fusillade. Nay, 
hardly a moment is there on the entire hunt that 
does not fill us with interest, freedom from the care 
of life’s petty annoyances, and joy begotten of the 
vigorous and healthful life we lead. 

Happily, most of us are blest with a keen love 
of nature, and though in some that love may long 
have lain dormant, it will surely wake to the wild 
grandeur and beauty of our surroundings as, pausing, 
we scan some vast solitude, the primeval home of 
wilderness game. Through the whole scale of an- 
ticipation, realization and happy recollection, the 
pleasure of big game hunting may be said to run. 
With what zest we make our plans and preparations! 
How on some map, barren of towns or settled land- 
marks, we trace the course of our contemplated trip; 
how we welcome the letter, with blurred postmark, 
that tells us our old mountain hunter and tried friend 
of former days will be ready, waiting for us at the 
appointed place! Finally, when for several nights 
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the katydids have busily assured us ‘“‘we’ll soon have 
frost,” when the sun’s first rays seem to sparkle and 
glitter on each dew-laden leaf and flower, and the 
goldenrod waves its yellow plumes o’er field and 
hedgerow, we know that September has come again 
and that the hunter’s season draws nigh. Then 
comes the long-looked-forward-to day of departure, 
and we gladly shake off the fetters that oft render 
our lives irksome. 

None need bother writing to us. We'll be far 
removed from the annoyance of daily or even weekly 
mails. We are returning to the carefree life of 
primitive man, where our wants are simple and easily 
satisfied, our worries nil and our surroundings 
bordering upon the sublime; where from our tent 
we look forth upon a whole world that seems ours 
alone, and where each new breath steels our sinews 
and fills us with the joy of living. With the progress 
of our journey, our interest increases. “Towns be- 
come fewer and smaller, soon to give place to little 
wayside villages, which in turn dwindle to scattered 
settlements, and, as evening draws on, we mentally 
note that our swiftly moving train swept past the 
last sign of a habitation several hours ago. 

Perhaps an hour later a long blast from the loco- 
motive warns us; and, as our luxurious train comes 
to a brief halt, we, with overcoat buttoned up, step 
down on a crude platform with guns and bed roll, 
and take a first deep draught of the pure and frosty 
air. Our train is already gliding smoothly away into 
the night, but beside a bobbing lantern a big rugged 
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hand reaches out and grasps our own in a warm and 
honest welcome. 

And so our hunt commences, and with each new 
moment comes something of joy or manly interest 
to the true sportsman. Minor accidents instead of 
being annoying are accepted as amusing incidents or 
treated with philosophic indifference. Why does 
that white-eyed pinto always try to recline in a mud 
hole with his pack, or why does our friend from town 
try to get into the canoe by stepping on the gunwale 
and upsetting the “whole works’? Well, it’s all 
part of the game, and these trifles are only regarded 
in the light of refreshing experiences! Bodily fit- 
ness, endurance, patience and persistence will all 
be demanded of the big game hunter, but our very 
efforts give us the keenest pleasure, and our per- 
severance brings us some coveted trophy. 

It matters not greatly of which species our quarry 
may be, the zest of the hunt will be all-absorbing. 

The headlong dash and scramble with the hard- 
fighting pack after wolf, bear or mountain lion, the 
long and snake-like crawl to bring us within shot of 
that buck antelope, standing sentinel on the wind- 
swept prairie, the approach at dawn toward that 
“bugling’”’ old bull elk on pine-clad hillside, sur- 
rounded by great castle mountains, the lung-expand- 
ing climb to reach the highland home of some big 
ram or “‘billy,”’ the stealthy tread in the soundless 
sanctuary of the moose, still-hunting the whitetail 
on the hardwood ridge, long shot at blacktail in his 
weird “bad lands” home, each and all absorb our 
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very beings with the joy of a real man’s life midst 
clean and life-giving surroundings, and when, at 
evening, tired but happy, we bear the trophy back to 
camp, not least among our pleasures will be the eve- 
nings spent before the cheerful blaze of our camp 
fire. The sweet-smelling smoke of the birch logs 
is an incense for our woodland home, or a pipe lit 
from a glowing ember of our prairie cook-fire tastes 
doubly soothing. 

Tales of hunts of other days, told in the quiet 
voice of our old guide and companion, will oft 
hold much of interest and of instruction to our lesser 
experience, and as the fire burns low and we snuggle 
down into our blankets, the laugh of a loon from 
the lonely lake; the who-who-who-00-00-00-00 of an 
old owl, way off in the woods, or the yap-yap-yap-ki- 
ii-ii-ii of the coyote out across the prairie will lull 
us to a healthful and a dreamless sleep. If the ex- 
periences of some thirty-five years in big game hunt- 
ing may entitle me to advise you budding sportsmen, 
having much the advantage of me in youth, might I 
suggest that you will never regret it if you refrain 
from allotting your entire vacations to such vigorous 
pursuits as croquet, mah-jongg, jazz and paddling 
about the seashore, and hie yourselves, for a time, 
to the big wild spaces with which this country happily 
still abounds, there to learn to take from nature 
the health, the treasures and the pleasure she holds 
in store for the real man, the sportsman and the big 
game hunter. 

Our larger sporting stores and publishers are now 
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of the greatest assistance to both sportsmen and 
guides in keeping reliable records of the latter and 
of the game to be had in their various districts. 
Such lists are most helpful to all and should be con- 
stantly revised and kept up to date. 

The terms upon which most guides are now em- 
ployed in our big game country contemplate the 
supplying by them of provisions, cooking utensils 
and generally the necessary tents or other shelter, 
so that the sportsman to-day need concern himself 
only about his own clothing, arms, ammunition, and 
bedding. 

Write as long beforehand as possible in order that 
satisfactory arrangements may be made and the best 
men secured. 

Of rifles we have many of excellent make to 
choose from. The Springfield, Winchester and Sav- 
age are among the most favored and have done 
everything required of them on practically every 
class of American big game. Among many good 
loads, few charges have proven more satisfactory 
than the 30-’06 cartridge with 220-grain bullet, com- 
bining, as it does, a high velocity and flat trajectory 
with a bullet of enough smashing weight to take care 
of anything on this continent. Should a heavier 
bullet be desired the present 405 Winchester is a 
splendid rifle for heavy game. This rifle may now 
be said to take the place of the old 45-90 which for 
years was an extremely popular arm. The 405 
uses a bullet of the same weight as the older rifle, 
that is, 300 grs., and has somewhat higher velocity. 
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Between these come the .33 and .35 caliber Win- 
chesters, both strong and effective weapons. Don’t 
be misled by the overzeal of some small caliber 
enthusiast. You'll wound and lose more game than 
you bring to bag. Many of the best rifles to-day are 
made with the bolt action, and there is probably none 
stronger or better; but do not let your left-handed 
friend buy one, as he will have an awkward time 
reloading with any degree of rapidity. 

The shotgun stock is best for the sporting rifle, 
on which sling swivels and a straight sling will be 
found a convenience for carrying and often an aid 
in shooting. 

As to sights, a gold bead front sight will, in the 
majority of cases, show most distinctly when aiming 
at game. If you are to travel by pack train take a 
leather scabbard for your rifle. 

A little .22 repeater is also a most useful arm for 
the big game hunter. Its report is not loud enough 
to frighten animals from a neighborhood, and it will 
often aid one in securing a nice mess of grouse for 
the pot. 

A sharp rough-ground ‘skinning knife, not too long 
in the blade, should complete your armament. 
Leave the heavy colt at home. It’s a cumbersome 
nuisance, but at all times on the hunt keep your rifle 
within reach. I know of many instances where 
failure to observe this rule has lost the sportsman 
the chance of a good shot. If you stop to smoke 
or rest keep that rifle where you can put your hand 
on it and go into immediate action. 
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If yours is to be woodland hunting or on northern 
barrens, oil-tanned leather moccasins or “‘larrigans,” 
with perhaps light soles sewn on for greater protec- 
tion to the feet, will be your best footgear; but 
rough mountain work calls for stout-soled shoes, 
lightly hobnailed. 

Heavy socks or stockings of good quality, and 
woolen under and outer garments are best, which 
latter should be of neutral tint. Grays and drabs 
are the least conspicuous colors in most of our game 
country during the hunting season. Strong woolen 
tweed is far better than either corduroy or canvas, 
both of which are very noisy. A warm sweater is 
a great comfort during the chill of an early morn- 
ing. If you are hunting high up on ground entirely 
covered with snow, you will more readily blend into 
your surroundings in white cap and overalls. For 
general use, a felt hat, not too broad in the brim, 
is best. 

Let the size of your bed roll be mainly limited by 
your transportation facilities—a generous supply of 
good blankets will add greatly to your comfort at 
night. An air mattress will not add much in bulk or 
weight and is undoubtedly an additional luxury. 
The more you travel in the wilds, the more you will 
make your “roughing it’? as smooth as possible. 
Your true “‘tenderfoot’s” camp is usually the tough- 
est as to comfort. He hasn’t yet learned to make 
nature do his bidding, or to adapt himself to his new 
surroundings. 

An oilskin coat or “slicker” will keep out more 
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rain and stand rougher usage than all the higher 
priced waterproofs. Keep this tied to your saddle 
on a pack trip, and you need not bother over the 
discomfort of getting thoroughly soaked by a sud- 
den downpour. 

In really cold weather, heavy mits are warmer 
than gloves and can be quickly pulled off for a shot. 

Except in heavy woodland hunting, no big game 
hunter should be without a good pair of field glasses, 
as they will often aid him in distinguishing game or 
in selecting a worthy trophy to stalk. 

In the late fall or early spring a pair of yellow 
snow glasses may save you a bad attack of snow 
blindness which sometimes comes on with startling 
rapidity on a day of brilliant sunshine over a great 
expanse of snow. 

A collapsible canvas bucket and basin will be light 
and useful acquisitions to your little toilet kit, in 
which I should also put a pocket flashlight. 

These, with your camera, will be ample for your 
requirements, unless you are going into the desert 
country when a good canteen in felt-lined canvas 
cover should head the list. Don’t keep sucking on 
it all the time; but school yourself to drink moder- 
ately at regular intervals. Never neglect an oppor- 
tunity to refill the canteen in the expectation of 
getting better water farther on. It may have 
gone dry! 

Do not burden yourself and your packs with a 
great mass of useless knickknacks. On the march 
the necessities weigh quite enough! A small folding 
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lantern for candles is a convenience in the tent. If 
you prefer your own cup and plates, white enameled 
metal is strong, light, and most easily kept clean. 

Tents of waterproofed silk or cotton drilling are 
strong and serviceable and weigh far less than can- 
vas. Strap up your belongings in a waterproof 
canvas bed roll which, with your blankets, will 
serve all the purposes of a sleeping bag, and can be 
kept cleaner and better ventilated. 

Keep your matches and compass always by you 
and note its bearing before leaving camp. 

While off on the hunt with a real old timer, silently 
note and copy his every move on approaching game 
and ask your questions when you get back to camp. 

Good-by and good luck to you! 
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CHAPTER VI 
MOOSE HUNTING 
EIGNING supreme as the giant of his kind, 


the moose is the largest member ‘of the deer 
family, either living or ever known to have existed. 
Even the long extinct great Irish elk, with his 
greater spread of antlers, is said by naturalists to 
have been a smaller animal. Seen amid the lonely 
haunts of his forest home, this great uncouth beast 
seems truly some colossus of a bygone age. 

His large, overhanging nose or “muffle,” pen- 
dulous “bell,” rather short neck and body when 
compared to his long forefoot, legs, and no tail 
worth mentioning, makes him anything but a grace- 
ful creature to look at, yet with all this, a big bull 
moose in the autumn, when his broad, heavily pal- 
mated antlers are fully grown, is a magnificent look- 
ing beast. His coat, of coarse, smoky brown hair, 
looking sometimes almost black on neck and flanks, 
does not particularly tone in with his surroundings, 


and yet the speed and noiselessness with which he 
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can slip out of sight in a country filled with dry 
branches and snapping twigs is surprising when we 
consider his great bulk. 

Essentially an animal of the forest, his range ex- 
tends through most of the heavily wooded territory 
of the Canadian provinces and includes northern 
Maine and Minnesota, northwest Wyoming, the 
Yukon and Alaska. During the summer, moose 
keep more to the densely wooded forests of spruce 
and fir, lying in low marshy ground, and spend much 
of their time in and near the water of streams, lakes, 
and ponds, where they wallow about and feed upon 
the pads and stems of the water lily. 

In August the horns of the bulls are fully grown 
and hardened and by early September are scraped 
clean of their velvet. “Towards the middle or latter 
part of this month, dependent on the season, the rut 
begins, when the moose move about more, and work 
up on to the ridges of the open hardwoods, remain- 
ing much of the time on the higher and dryer land 
until the snows of winter become too deep to permit 
of their easily moving about. 

Their principal food consists of twigs, leaves, 
bark, moss and the tender tops of small trees which 
they reach by bestriding and “riding down’ the 
tree, and, when the heavy snow comes, several moose 
will collect together and “yard,” as it is termed. 
This yard is of comparatively small area and is 
usually selected mainly with regard to its abundance 
of food, and throughout its extent the moose criss- 
cross it with numerous paths beaten several feet be- 
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low the level of the deep surrounding snow, and so 
long as the food holds out they show a great dis- 
inclination to leave its limits, unless, when pressed 
by danger, they dash off to flounder through the 
deep drifts where, however, they can be fairly soon 
overtaken by a good snowshoer. Such a form of 
hunting, which was known as “crusting,” has, how- 
ever, long since been discontinued, as giving the poor 
beasts little or no chance of escape. 

Old John Connell, long a well-known hunter and 
guide of Chatham, New Brunswick, once told me of 
his experiences in this form of hunting, when, under 
a special permit from the Provincial Government of 
New Brunswick, he was commissioned to secure five 
moose alive for transportation to Newfoundland, 
where they were to be put out, with a view to intro- 
ducing the game into that province. 

Selecting the late winter, when the snow covered 
the ground to a depth of several feet and the shoe- 
ing was good, Connell set out with his son and an- 
other man, all experienced moose hunters, equipped 
with sleds and plenty of stout rope. Arrangements 
were made with the boss of a lumber camp for the 
use of a team and big sled if they were successful 
in capturing the game. This they did do in three 
days’ time, though it took several more to take the 
moose out of the woods, “hog tied,” as they say in 
a cattle country, on a big horse-drawn lumber sled. 

When they arrived at the little settlement of 
Bartiboque, the moose were loosened and turned 
into a small high-fenced corral, and were subse- 
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quently crated and safely transported to Newfound- 
land, where they were turned out in country which 
seemed well adapted to their wants and mode of 
life. Just how they have fared in their new environ- 
ment, and whether they have increased in the sev- 
eral years that have elapsed, is difficult to tell with 
any degree of certainty. From a sportsman who is 
familiar with moose hunting and who visited New- 
foundland on a hunting trip during the autumn of 
1922, I heard that he had seen one yearling moose 
and had noticed signs of several others; whereas 
from a recent magazine article written by another 
visitor it appears that the attempt to introduce 
moose there has not been crowned with any great 
degree of success. 

The largest horns undoubtedly come from the 
moose of Alaska, a head from the Kenai Peninsula 
being authentically recorded as having a span of 
seventy-eight and one-half inches; but whether the 
animals themselves exceed in size those of eastern 
Canada and whether they are a distinct species is 
questioned by many competent naturalists. Until 
quite recently the largest bull moose of which there 
seemed any satisfactory record of measurements was 
killed by that very justly famous artist and painter 
of wild game, Mr. Carl Rungius, and measured just 
eighty-four inches at the withers; and Professor 
William T. Hornaday remarks, in his American 
Natural History, that six feet six inches is very large 
and in a class with the record animals of the species. 
I have spent a good deal of time hunting moose in 
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various parts of Canada during the last twenty-eight 
years, and the biggest bull which I ever got and 
which I measured very carefully was eighty and a 
half inches at the withers. It does not, however, by 
any means follow that the largest bull will carry the 
greatest antlers. ‘The horns of very old bulls are 
apt to be stubby and with fewer points than those 
of a bull in the full prime and strength of nine or 
ten years. I do not know of any case in which it 
has been possible to get the exact weight of a big 
moose just after he has been killed. They do not 
hang much about the village hay scales! Between 
one thousand and twelve hundred pounds, however, 
seems the estimate of those best qualified to judge. 
Excellent swimmers, they never seem to hesitate to 
cross a good wide lake if it happens to lie in their 
path. I once saw this very clearly demonstrated. 
I had been hunting hard for two weeks, over 
country with which I was familiar, but had called up 
only one small bull which didn’t have a head worth 
taking. So, thinking that I might find worthier game 
off in a more distant and little hunted neighborhood, 
I rolled up the kettle and three days’ provisions in 
my blanket and left my home camp early one morn- 
ing, as I had a long hike before me and wanted to 
arrive at my destination in plenty of time to have 
a look about and make myself snug for the night 
before dark. The man with whom I was camping 
had gone off on a side trip in another direction, so 
this little expedition was made alone, which, though 
not half so pleasant as when in company with some 
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good old hunter and congenial companion, is never- 
theless excellent schooling in the ways of the wilder- 
ness. 

My course led almost due north along an old and 
disused logging road which, in places, had been all 
but obliterated by windfalls and by young trees and 
bushes that had grown up in the trail. 

When nearing a lake, on the far side of which I 
intended to camp, I came upon a place where two 
bulls had evidently had a tremendous battle. Over 
a space of some twenty square yards the ground was 
all cut up by their heavy tracks. Small trees were 
smashed off short or leveled almost to the ground, 
and on the broken branches of these hung little tufts 
of their heavy, brownish hair. They had evidently, 
in the course of their fight, gotten astride of an old 
spruce lying across the trail, for the little points of 
each of its snapped-off branches held the short, 
lighter hairs of their legs. The sign was all very 
fresh, and from appearances it must have been a 
grand old set-to! Would that I could have seen it! 
I crossed to the head of the lake on an old log raft 
that I found at the end of the trail, and got com- 
fortably fixed for the night without chopping any 
wood. ‘There were very evidently several bulls 
about and, not wanting to disturb things, I pulled 
together plenty of dead wood for the night’s fire. 
Just at dawn I went up to a small barren ridge which 
overlooked the lake and which backed up against a 
higher wooded ridge. It was the first week of Oc- 
tober, and the rut was at its height, and all the con- 
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ditions on this morning were ideal for calling. Not 
a breath of air stirred, and the lake lay like a mirror 
set in its dark surroundings of the silent northern 
forest. The leaves on the berry bushes covering the 
barrens were brilliant red where they were not hid- 
den by a heavy coating of white frost which clung 
to the moss and dying ferns. Standing screened in 
a little clump of balsams, I put the bark horn to my 
lips and gave a low call, not making it too loud at 
first in case any bull might be near at hand. Then 
all was silent again, with an intense stillness. A 
little bird, just awakening, chirped one feeble note, 
and a red squirrel seemed to make a lot of noise 
running along an old dead log, from the end of 
which he sat up and watched me; but beyond this 
not a sound. In about ten minutes I called again, 
a bit louder, and the lowing grunting wail from the 
horn echoed back on the ridge and again across the 
lake. There! What was that? Something sound- 
ing like a short grunt or the stroke of an ax heard 
at a distance—-yes—there it went again, twice. No 
‘mistaking that short, repeated grunt of a bull, and 
coming from the wooded ridge to the north of me. 
I gave another low call and got an immediate an- 
swer, twice repeated, from the ridge, when, what 
was my surprise, in momentarily glancing behind me 
at the lake, to see a long wedge-shaped ripple on 
its still surface and at the apex of this wedge, which 
pointed in my direction, the dark head and horns 
of a moose. 

This last fellow hadn’t answered, but had 
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promptly crossed over half a mile of lake, and was 
now wading ashore, and came walking up the hill, 
looking glistening and black as the water dripped 
from his great body. I got this one, but my shots 
evidently scared off my friend on the ridge, as I 
heard no more from him. 

When taking off the head skin of this moose I 
found on his neck and shoulders a mass of welts and 
bruises. He was doubtless one of the gentry whose 
battleground I had come upon the day before. I had 
killed a bull the previous season with a broken horn 
and one eye out, ample proof that, during the rut, 
they are quite as pugnacious as the rest of the deer 
family. The natural gait of a moose, when hurried, 
is a big slashing trot. ‘They sometimes break into 
a lumbering gallop when startled, but soon settle 
into that ground-covering trot. Down timber, which 
would hold up a horse, or over which a man must 
slowly scramble, means nothing at allto them. They 
step nimbly and silently over it with those long, 
strong legs as if it literally wasn’t there. 

In addition to the winter “crusting,’’ moose used 
to be killed in the warm months by fire lighting at 
night, or “jacking” as it is called, the light being 
fixed at the bow of a canoe which was silently pad- 
dled up to the dazed animals at they fed near the 
shore of some lake. A stop has now been put to 
this also, and the two methods of hunting which are 
recognized as legitimate are calling and still-hunting, 
which latter, though meaning much the same thing 
as stalking, is a term more often used in America. 
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If, indeed, there is any distinction between the two 
terms, | should say that stalking more properly re- 
lated to the stealthy approach to game in a com- 
paratively open country and after the game has been 
sighted, whereas the term “‘still-hunting’”’ includes 
more the catlike advance of the Indian to forest 
game. Both methods have their enthusiastic follow- 
ers, and both have their undeniable fascinations, yet 
if forced to compare the two we must perforce admit 
that the still-hunter, who finds the sign, trails, stalks 
and finally brings his game to bag has done so in the 
most sporting manner known to the big game hunter. 

The calling season comes first, during the rut, and 
as most American sportsmen know, consists in so 
imitating the call or bellow of the mating cow moose 
as to attract a bull within shot of the hunter. Given 
through a birch-bark horn or cone, it was originally 
most practiced by the Miamac Indians of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and learned from them 
by their successors, the white hunters and trappers 
of Canada. Ive heard a good many experienced 
and successful old moose hunters call, both white 
and Indian, but hardly think that any two were 
exactly alike; but for that matter, neither is the call 
of every cow moose identical. The main essentials 
are, however, fairly similar, usually beginning in a 
sort of moaning whine and trailing off into a long 
bellow or bawl and ending up in one or more shorter 
grunts. The art is not so difficult to learn with a 
bit of practice, under a good teacher, provided one 
will throw the call from his chest into the horn, not 
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call too often, once in each quarter of an hour is 
enough, and be careful not to call too loudly once 
a bull answers. Indeed, after an answer, it is some- 
times better not to call if he’s near at hand. Aided 
by those big ears, his sense of direction is almost 
faultless, and he can find you if he wants, without 
your risking his discovery of the deceit by too fre- 
quent calls from your horn. It is at such tense mo- 
ments of indecision on the part of some wary old 
bull that the almost unteachable art of the real 
hunter and caller must be brought into play; just 
what or what not to do seems to be instinctively 
felt rather than adopted from any fixed rules. I’ve 
listened to cow moose call on several occasions, but 
was never fortunate enough to avail myself of their 
services in bringing up a bull for me. It was, how- 
ever, useful as a music lesson. 

When the rutting season is well advanced and 
most of the bulls are mated, it becomes more diff- 
cult to bring them to the call. Under such circum- 
stances, a bull will often answer, but the lady with 
him is not infrequently successful in persuading him 
not to desert her for that other cow off there! When 
this does happen, and after giving him a fair chance, 
we are satisfied that a bull who has answered us is 
not coming, we may test our ability in still-hunting 
by going to him, or trying to! In doing this one 
must be doubly careful not to startle the cow. She 
ts, as a rule, much shyer and more on the alert than 
a bull and is very apt to spoil your shot if she sees 
or gets wind of you. 
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Pve been lucky enough to secure several moose 
in this manner. On the last occasion I was hunting 
in northern New Brunswick with Fred Connell, of 
Chatham, than whom it has seldom been my lot to 
meet one in whom were better combined all those 
qualities that go to make up the true wilderness 
hunter. With my wife, I had been camping on the 
upper waters of the Tabusintac River, and Fred and 
I, after “cruising” the country pretty thoroughly for 
several days, found a place well back from the river, 
where all the signs pointed to the presence of sev- 
eral bulls in the near neighborhood. ‘Tracks were 
plenty in the soft mossy ground bordering a little 
stream, and on the higher land the young maples 
were freshly hooked, barked and broken, sure 
“moose works.” 

It was pretty well on in the season for ealling, 
but, as the wind dropped to a perfect calm that 
evening, we decided to have a try with the horn at 
daybreak. We left camp long before dawn next 
morning and had put a good four miles behind us 
when we reached our hunting ground. 

Selecting a little knoll where an old disused log- 
ging trail crossed some fairly open woods of beech, 
with here and there a stately old hemlock, we took 
a breather after our fast walk, and then Fred poured 
all the lovelorn yearnings of a cow moose out of 
his birchen horn. It seemed to echo off in a mourn. 
ful plea that no chivalrous bull could have the heart 
to resist; then all was still. To those who’ve never 
lived, even for a time, in the northern wilderness 
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the autumn quiet, just at dusk or dawn, seems inde- 
scribable. The frosts have stilled all insect life, the 
pointed spires of spruce and fir stand silent senti- 
nels, darkly silhouetted against the morning sky, and 
even a feathery leaf of scarlet maple or yellow birch 
can be heard lightly dropping as it joins its dying 
fellows on the ground. The stillness of eternity is 
here. 

We waited for several moments and then from 
off to the east of us a sound, first indistinctly heard, 
but, when repeated, clear enough, reached our 
ears. 

“Hear ’um?” whispered Fred, and I nodded 
assent. 

Soon the bull grunted again, several deep, short, 
hoarse barks. 

“Sounds like an ole fella,” said Fred, and, again 
listening, I nodded. 

After about five minutes without a sound, we gave 
him another “toot”? with the horn held close to the 
ground to muffle the sound. Right off back came our 
old friend with some more of his rough grunts, but 
from the sound he evidently hadn’t changed his posi- 
tion since we first heard him. He seemed to be less 
than half a mile off, up a long swale where the hard- 
woods of a ridge bordered and mingled with some 
big cedars of the lower marshy ground. Some time 
elapsed, and whenever we called he would promptly 
answer, but showed no sign of coming any nearer; 
and his last grunt, sounding less distinct, made us 
fear that he was moving off. 
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“He’s got a cow with him, sure,” Connell said 
quietly, “an’ she’s trying to pull him away. Come 
on, let’s try an’ go to him.” 

Stealthily as a couple of cats, we moved forward, 
our moccasins making no telltale sound as we stepped 
carefully along, avoiding any dry leaves or the small- 
est twig that might snap. After about ten minutes 
of this, we gave another low call, and again back 
came that answering grunt Hardly daring to 
breathe, we worked ourselves on to some low bal- 
sams from where a little vista opened the view 
through the aisles of the forest. Again came that 
hoarse bark, and peering keenly in that direction we 
at the same moment caught sight of a big gray nose, 
two long pricked ears, and could just see one horn, 
the other, with the rest of his body, being hidden 
by some thick firs. He was about eighty yards off, 
looking right in our direction, but completely hidden 
except as to his nose and forehead. Off beyond him 
in a somewhat more open spot could be seen the 
dark outline of a cow. 

Not daring to move to either side to try for a 
better target, I held just an inch under his nose in 
the hope of breaking his neck. With the shot, he 
turned broadside and dashed across an old blow- 
down where I got a good brief view of him and 
let him have another before he disappeared. We 
hurdled or vaulted over brush and windfalls for a 
hundred yards or so until, coming on to a game trail 
which turned off to the right, there about thirty 
feet from us stood, or rather towered, the bull. 
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Good Lord! what a whale! I'd never seen a bigger 
one. He was turned away from us and evidently 
badly hit; but as we came into view at such close 
range he turned his head in our direction and started 
to turn around. As he did so, I put him out of his 
troubles with another shot from the heavy rifle, 
and he crashed over only a few feet from us. 
Though nothing unusual in the matter of antlers, 
he was the biggest moose I’d ever killed and, care- 
fully measuring him, we found his height at the 
withers to be just eighty and one-half inches and 
girth ninety-four inches, and if gray hairs are a 
sign of age in moose, he must have been a very old 
one, as his nose was almost white with many little 
oblong patches of snow-white hair on his muffle. 
Of course, this may have been merely a freak or 
possibly hair grown over some formerly diseased 
or poisoned condition, but in either case he was un- 
doubtedly a pretty old fellow. 

Some experienced moose hunters do much of their 
calling on still moonlight nights, but unless on the 
open border of some lake or similar spot the light 
is usually so poor as to increase very greatly the 
chance of merely wounding an animal and having 
it escape to die probably a miserable and lingering 
death; and in addition to this, the uncertain light 
renders it extremely difficult to tell whether the 
bull at which one fires bears a head worth taking. 
That a bull will come more boldly to the call after 
nightfall is, I think, often the case, but except under 
exceptional conditions and localities, the quiet hours 
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just succeeding dawn are generally most productive 
of successful results. 

Though I’ve seen several moose called up after 
dark, wanting to be sure of a good head, I never 
fired at but one under such circumstances, and very 
nearly lost him. It was during the latter part of a 
delightful camping trip that my wife and I had 
been enjoying in the northern wilderness and right 
in the midst of the moose country during the autumn 
of 1922. Game was very plentiful, more so than I 
had seen it for many seasons. With a good guide 
and camp cook, we had been living in greater luxury 
than one often experiences in a big game country, 
and gun and rod had already brought us an ample 
supply of venison, grouse, salmon and _ trout. 
“Tango,” my wife’s wire-haired terrier, who never 
misses such a trip, spent heavenly days hunting an 
otter up and down the river which flowed past our 
camp. Fortunately, he never caught him, or a large 
part of his daily occupation would have been gone. 
But the red-letter day of his sporting career was 
on the occasion that he helped us beach a sixteen- 
pound salmon by dashing into the shallows and 
“tailing” the still struggling fish. Even to-day he 
grins and wags his tail whenever it’s mentioned. 
That made him a confirmed fisherman, and he’ll sit 
quietly by the hour, though trembling with excite- 
ment, while he keenly watches every cast. Within 
two weeks I had seen all told some twelve moose, 
eight of them bulls, and any one of which I could 
have killed, but already having some pretty fair 
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trophies I didn’t want anything but a really good 
head. It took us two days after leaving the last 
settlement to where we pitched our tents for a com- 
fortable home camp, right on the banks of a beau- 
tiful salmon river which ran, crystal clear, through 
the rolling hills of this hunter’s paradise. | 

Camping one night on the way, the last stage of 
our journey was accomplished bumping down the 
bed of the river, over rocks, logs and through deep 
pools in an old wagon. Heaven knows how it held 
together, but it did, and we finally drove our chariot 
ashore up about eight feet of almost perpendicular 
bank. 

On a grassy shelf our tent was pitched, looking 
down a broad pool of the river, flanked here by 
steep hills whose sides and crests were clothed by 
fir, beech, birch and maple, all gorgeous in their 
autumn tints of scarlets, purples, yellows and deep 
green. In the frosty evenings, the warmth of a 
crackling fire was reflected into our tent by some 
huge hardwood back logs, and the sweet-smelling 
smoke of the birch mingled with the comforting 
puffs of one’s pipe. 

Getting off early the first morning, the guide and 
I went off to the eastward for several miles when, 
coming to the edge of a small round meadow making 
an opening of a few acres in the forest, we noted 
some movement on the far side of it about two 
hundred yards off. Stepping behind some low 
bushes we saw a young bull moose, probably three 
or four years old, walk out into the open. He looked 
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sleek and dark and had a little set of horns, about 
four tines on each, of which he seemed inordinately 
proud. Nibbling at the tops of some long grasses, 
he’d stop now and then to make a vicious sweep 
with his horns at some bush. Then he spied some- 
thing over on our side more to his liking and, all 
unconscious of his audience, came trotting over to 
an old dead stump which leaned over the meadow 
only about thirty-five yards from where we crouched 
and looked on. The stump, with its scrawny dead 
branches, looked to him like a good sparring part- 
ner, so, backing off, he put-down his head and went 
slam at it. When he struck it, it gave quite a bit, 
and then sprang back hitting him quite a punch. 
This delighted him, and he fought it just as a 
sparrer would a punching bag. He’d back off, dance 
from side to side, or spin around, and then fly at 
the old stump again. We watched him for fully 
ten minutes, until he’d finished his morning workout, 
and then, seemingly in pure glee, he gave two or 
three awkward bucks and broke into a lumbering 
gallop around the meadow, passing within fifteen 
yards of us; but on getting around to the far side 
settled into a great ground-covering trot and disap- 
peared in the woods. I wish I’d had a camera, but 
one never has on those occasions. 

It was an unusually good season for calling, with 
many still frosty mornings of which we took full 
advantage, and when it did blow we went off on 
the ridges for a still-hunt. Nearly every day we 
saw moose but never the real big old chap that I 
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was looking for, with a regular rocking chair on his 
head, and after ten days had passed we decided 
to shift our camp farther up the river to try our 
luck in a new neighborhood. After supper on the 
first night in our new quarters. ‘“Tango,’” with 
a savage growl and hackles up, made a dash into 
the brush near our tent, and I was just able to 
grab him by the tail in time to save him from 
getting himself filled with the quills of a fat old 
porcupine. 

With the aid of a flashlight and the twenty-two, 
we dispatched this gentleman and put him well out 
of the way. I returned to camp at about three 
o’clock the next afternoon after a long trip over to 
where we'd baited a bear trap with parts of the 
carcass of a deer, and, though fairly tired after 
more than six hours of tramping, started off again, 
almost immediately, for a short jaunt with my wife, 
“Tango,” who tiptoed at her heels, and our guide. 
We walked quietly along an old trail which led back 
from our camp, keeping on the lookout for a chance 
shot at a deer, but seeing nothing, turned about, 
toward five o’clock, to retrace our steps. It was a 
beautifully clear afternoon, and as the sun sank be- 
hind the forest what slight breeze there was had 
dropped completely away to a perfect calm. Com- 
ing, less than a mile from camp, to where our trail 
crossed a small open stretch covered with blueberry 
bushes and scattered balsams, my guide suggested 
stopping and calling for a while, as it was such a 
wonderfully quiet evening. The light was. still 
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fairly good and would be so for half an hour longer, 
and the full moon would rise early. 

The lowing wail of the horn floated off on the still 
air, while, from a wooded hillside, already wrapped 
in shadow, some old owl, tuning up for the evening, 
let off his who-who-who-oo-00-00-00 to tell us that 
night was drawing on. Minutes of silence passed 
with ears strained for the slightest sound. After 
a quarter of an hour, I said, “Try it again,” and 
that if we got no answer we'd jog on back to sup- 
per, as we'd had a pretty long day. Before the 
echo of the call had died away, crash! went the 
snapping sound of some heavy dry branch in the 
woods to the west of us. So sudden had been the 
sound out of the stillness, that, startled, all turned 
strained ears in that direction, and as I snapped 
the leash on ““Tango’s” collar and handed it to my 
wife, the guide whispered, ‘““That ain’t no fallin’ 
tree, listen!’"—yes, there went another cracking of 
branches, then stillness. ‘“That’s a bull sure, an’ 
he’s comin’,” again whispered our guide, and putting 
the horn near the ground, gave another low call. 

A deep “woof!” came back almost immediately, 
and we could now hear the crackling of dry twigs 
and brush, then a hollow sound of big horns striking 
branches. The guide and I glanced at each other. 
“‘Guess he’s a big one all right, listen to them horns,” 
said he. 

The brief twilight had faded into deepest dark, 
and in the shadows objects a short distance off 
could be seen only in vague outline. My wife 
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stepped behind me, holding ‘““Tango,”’ who, with ears 
pricked, was shivering with excitement. I sat down 
so as, if possible, better to get the outline of the 
bull against the sky. We could plainly hear him 
stepping and brushing his way through some thick 
firs not fifty yards off. By now one could not see 
the sights of the rifle against any dark background. 
So I aimed a moment against the still lightish sky, 
to make sure I had my sights well aligned, then 
brought my rifle down level and bearing upon the 
point at which I momentarily expected to see the 
bull. The sound came of some leafy branches be- 
ing pushed aside, then a great dark body, of in- 
distinct outline, could be just discerned as it halted 
in an opening some thirty yards off. Aiming was 
quite impossible, but holding low, I pressed the trig- 
ger, then pumped in another shell and fired again 
before the bull, with a great crashing of branches, 
wheeled and dashed off in the direction from which 
he had come. But in a moment we heard him stop 
and give a long-drawn, wheezing cough and then 
move farther off, when again came that choking 
cough, labored and repeated. This continued, with 
gradually lessening distinctness, for several minutes, 
until no further sound came and all was still. That 
the bull was hit, and that badly, we had no doubt, 
but how far he would go we couldn’t tell. Rolling 
up the birch bark horn into a torch, we lit it and 
with the aid of this uncertain light went a short 
distance in, making sure to cross and recross the 
bull’s trail, though the flickering light of our torch, 
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soon burned out, was too indistinct to show us any- 
thing. On getting back to the trail where we had 
left my wife, we struck a light and looked at our 
moccasins and stockings, and discovered that each 
bore little red dabs of fresh blood. Without a 
light it was impossible to follow any blood trail 
at night, so we hastened back to camp, where we 
had a lantern and an electric flashlight. Swallow- 
ing down some hot coffee and leaving my wife and 
“Tango” at camp, we set out and were soon again 
at the spot from which the bull had dashed off 
after my shots. Within twenty steps the light of 
the lantern showed the leaves of a bush heavily 
splashed with crimson blood. A little farther on 
more of this covered the moss and ferns. Now 
and then we'd lose the trail for a bit, when one 
of us would soon pick it up again on discovering 
more telltale crimson drops, with here and there a 
great red pool, The trail led us a good half mile 
to the edge of a deep valley, and I began to think 
that once on the down grade the bull, even though 
badly wounded, might lead us a long chase. But 
just where the land began to dip off our light fell 
on an object darker than its surroundings of trees, 
moss and fern, and there on the edge of the hill lay 
the bull, dead. Our first look was at his head— 
what a beauty! The great broad pans with some 
twenty points, swept out and back, spreading only 
slightly under sixty inches, making a most symmetri- 
cal and heavy head. 

The moon was well up by now, and after a con- 
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tented pipe over the successful termination of a 
long day, we set to work and soon had the skin 
and head off, leaving things in good shape to be 
finished up and carried out by daylight. 

It was ten-thirty when we got back to camp 
where my wife had had the cook keep us a good hot 
supper, and before the fire I related to her, and to 
“Tango,” the final chapter of their thrilling experi- 
ence of earlier in the evening. 

It should not be concluded from these accounts 
of calling that an approaching bull will always an- 
swer or otherwise make known his presence in the 
near neighborhood. Quite the contrary. I have 
already alluded to their extraordinary faculty for 
moving through the thickest of bush with the ut- 
most silence, and nowhere is this oftener displayed 
than when coming to a call. A very young bull 
or, at times, a shy old fellow will give no slightest 
sound of grunt or breaking brush, and perhaps hay- 
ing momentarily shifted your gaze from some likely 
point on edge of barren or shore of lake, on glanc- 
ing again, there, without warning of his silent com- 
ing, will stand a bull, either with head down, listen- 
ing, or up with big ears cocked right in our direction. 
To me moose calling has always held much that 
was fascinating, not so much in the final taking of 
such a magnificent animal, but rather in the wild 
and picturesque atmosphere in which the sport is 
enjoyed, and, indeed, at no time in the year is nature 
more glorious than in the Canadian forests in early 
October. However, after about the tenth of that 
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month, when heavy frosts and a few windy rain 
storms have done much to clear the red and yellow 
leaves from tree and bush, we pass into the season 
best suited for hunting moose in what fairly may 
be recognized as the most sporting manner. I mean 
still-hunting. 

From mid-October on is, in most localities, the 
best time for this, as by then one can see much 
farther through the hardwoods than earlier, when 
one’s view is limited by the leafy foliage, and 
autumn rains or light snow have improved tracking 
and made travel in the bush less noisy than during 
the usually drier period of the early season. The 
moose also are found more at this time on the 
higher ridges where one’s view is less obstructed 
than among the thick low-lying forests of spruce 
and fir which they much frequent during the warmer 
months. In all still-hunting of woodland game 
one’s success is largely governed by the weather, 
and we may spend many unproductive days in care- 
fully hunting a dry and crackling country with 
ground too hard to hold any helpful mark of hoof. 
But on days of high winds, when the natural noises 
of the forest will smother the sound of our ap- 
proach, or during or just after rain or snow, when 
one can travel with the utmost quiet, and in addi- 
tion can follow a trail either in the softened ground 
or, more plainly still, in the snow, then one’s chances 
of success are more than doubled. In such hunting 
one will always endeavor to travel up, or at least 
across, the wind, as otherwise the game will, almost 
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without fail, get our scent and be off long before 
the chance of a shot is offered. If you know the 
country, it is far better to hunt alone; but should 
a guide be necessary, see to it that you are his only 
companion. You are pitting your skill in wood- 
craft against animals of the keenest senses, on their 
own ground, and the larger your party the less is 
the chance of approaching the game undiscovered. 

Moose often, after feeding in the morning, lie 
down toward the middle of the day, and if you 
happen to be following the fresh track of some 
old bull, remember that they have a great way of 
making a bit of a turn or half circle before lying 
down so as to enable them to view their back track 
from well off to one side. Therefore, keep keenly 
glancing, not only forward, but also well to each 
side of your line of advance, and, above all, don’t 
spoil your chances by attempting to travel too fast. 
One can neither move as quietly nor look as thor- 
oughly, and it’s better to hunt two miles carefully 
than to make a careless and fruitless dash of ten 
through the forest. 

A moose does not seem to be an extraordinarily 
keen-sighted animal, certainly not as much so as 
some of the smaller members of the deer family; 
but anything he may lack in this respect is amply 
made up for in the acuteness of his senses of scent 
and hearing. If your approach has been noiseless 
and against the wind, a moose, like an elk, caribou 
or blacktail, will often hesitate a moment to have 
a look before seeking safety in flight, and this mo- 
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mentary curiosity or slowness to take alarm at the 
sight of something that it has neither heard nor 
scented is often taken advantage of by the still- 
hunter to get in a telling shot. On first getting 
into a moose country, one will “cruise” about until 
he finds a neighborhood where the signs are plenty, 
and then, selecting favorable weather, hunt that 
territory thoroughly. 

Among the signs particularly noticed will be 
tracks, which have evidently been only recently 
made, frequent fresh droppings, freshly nibbled tops 
of small trees and bushes, looking as if they had 
been cut off with a jackknife, and bare spaces well 
up on the stems of young maples, birches and other 
small trees which have been bent over or “ridden 
down,” where the tender bark has been stripped 
off. If, finding these, one starts in early in the day 
and hunts carefully, always having due regard for 
the direction of the wind, the chances are that, 
sooner or later, his efforts will be rewarded by 
his coming up with the game. 

Moose are much more local in their habits than 
the widely wandering caribou and, unless unduly 
hunted and pursued, will hang pretty closely to a 
given locality, within which their plentifulness or 
the reverse, in certain more limited areas, will be 
governed by the matter of food most favored by 
them. 

Late in October, 1921, I was camped well back 
in the Canadian wilderness, in a territory well 
adapted to still-hunting. Low, thickly forested val- 
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leys bordering the streams and rivers were separated 
by long ridges of the more open hardwood timber, 
through which, late in the season, one could see a 
good distance. The moose seemed to have left the 
water and to be doing most of their feeding on 
the higher ground, and on a ridge just across the 
stream from my camp I had found plenty of fresh 
sign. I had sighted two bulls on different days, but, 
by sneaking and crawling, having worked up to 
within good shot of each, I found neither to have 
a particularly good head, so had let them go in 
peace without firing a shot. My finding the second 
one was entirely due to a talkative female. I had 
given up hunting for the day and was making my 
way down a side hill and endeavoring to follow 
an old “line of spots” (a trail through the forest 
marked by blazing or ‘“‘spotting’’ the trees) which 
I knew would bring me out on the stream on which 
I was camped, when I heard a cow moose let out 
a loud bawl off on the hill to my right. From the 
sound she seemed very near at hand, so turning off 
in her direction I moved along very quietly, keep- 
ing a sharp lookout to the front. Some little firs 
growing among the beeches momentarily screened 
the view; but halfway through these, I stopped to 
look at a big, smoky brown body moving slowly 
among the trees beyond. Then I caught sight of 
another farther up the hill. The one nearer to 
me—he wasn’t more than seventy yards off—was a 
bull; but though full grown himself, his head was 
very poor, and I didn’t bother him. Beyond him, 
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on the hillside, was the big homely cow whose foolish 
chatter had very nearly cost the bull his life! 

I was up at dawn next morning and set out again, 
after snatching a hurried breakfast. Everything 
was covered with a heavy white frost, and the water 
felt icy cold as I waded across the river in front 
of my camp. There wasn’t much air stirring, but 
what there was was from the east and thus in my 
face, so that as long as I traveled out and away 
from camp it would be in my favor. Climbing a 
rather steep grade up to a ridge, I had not gone 
more than a mile when I came upon a fresh bed 
where a moose had evidently rested during the 
night. That it had only recently been left was 
proved by the fact that the bent and flattened ferns 
where the body had rested were the only ones 
about that were not coated with white frost. Search- 
ing about a bit, I found that the animal’s trail led 
up to an old winter logging road which, narrow 
and overgrown, nevertheless helped one to move 
quietly forward with greater ease. Ina soft, muddy 
spot the fresh track showed plainly to be that of 
a big bull, and for a good mile or more he had 
kept to the old log road, until, crossing a little dip 
over some boggy ground, I lost the track on the 
hill beyond. Retracing my steps, I found that the 
bull had turned down a little stream which trickled 
through the soft, fern-covered ground. I was, how- 
ever, soon baffled, as there were so many tracks in 
this boggy swale that it was impossible to keep to 
the right one. The ground was soft and fairly 
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free from windfalls, so that it was possible to move 
along in absolute silence, and I must have gone nearly 
half a mile when, just as I was creeping through 
some low alders, I saw something move above some 
bushes not more than sixty yards ahead of me. I 
had seen the big horns of a bull, and as I brought up 
my rifle, he walked into full view and turned to look 
in my direction. Whether he saw me or not I cannot 
tell, for at such short range it did not require much 
skill to plant a shot in a vital place, and after one 
or two labored jumps the bull crashed over to rise 
no more. 

He had a fine head with a spread of some fifty- 
seven inches, which, though of course nothing won- 
derful, was a worthy trophy and ample reward 
for a most enjoyable hunt. To me it seems that 
some are apt to lend too much importance to actual 
numbers of points or inches of span. In big game 
hunting the final killing of the game is only the 
successful conclusion of moments, hours or perhaps 
days of painstaking endeavor, each, however, filled 
with interest and keen appreciation to the sportsman 
and lover of nature, and if the trophy be a fair one 
no real hunter should repine if it be not of record- 
breaking dimensions. 


CHAPTER VII 


CARIBOU 
XCEPTING only the musk ox of the white 


arctic wastes, the caribou ranges farther north 
than any other hoofed animal. Only touching the 
United States in northern Maine, where to-day it 
is scarce, its range extends, exclusive of the dry 
prairie country, pretty generally throughout all of 
the forest-covered and barren lands of Canada and 
Newfoundland from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast mountains, and it is said by naturalists to 
exist to-day in the greatest numbers of any mam- 
malian species inhabiting the earth. Though sci- 
entists have divided the caribou into eight or nine 
separate groups, only the two main divisions, the 
barren ground and the woodland caribou, need be 
referred to here, and of these the latter are prob- 
ably much the more familiar to sportsmen, though, 
in actual numbers, the barren ground variety is 
probably by far the most plentiful. 
Except for such as are killed by hunters and 
sportsmen in Alaska, the center of abundance of 
159 
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the barren ground caribou, lying in that inaccessible 
territory north and west of the Great Slave Lake, 
renders them still fairly safe from pursuit by any 
but the Indian trappers and the hunting Eskimo. 
Much as the buffalo of a few generations ago made 
annual migrations on our western plains, so to-day, 
with the coming and going of winter, tens of thou- 
sands of caribou move south and north upon the 
vast northern, moss-covered barren lands lying be- 
yond the tree line. Smaller than the woodland 
variety, they have tremendous antlers for their size, 
the shape and character of which constitutes the 
main point of difference between the two species. 
The antlers of the woodland caribou are compara- 
tively short in the main beam, with brow tines and 
tips often quite heavily palmated, and in many cases 
having over thirty points, while those of the barren 
ground group are very long in the beam but scan- 
tily palmated and with considerably fewer points. 
All have the broad curved hoofs split high up, which, 
when spread, enable them to go at their best speed 
over the top of snow that, with their narrower and 
comparatively smaller feet, moose or deer would 
sink into deeply at every stride. 

Of the woodland caribou many of the largest 
and finest specimens come from Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and, having at various times shot quite 
a few in both places, it has been my experience 
that the “deer” of Newfoundland and ‘‘the Labra- 
dor” have without exception been larger and heavier 
animals with much finer horns and of a markedly 
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lighter coloring than the caribou of eastern Canada. 
A big Newfoundland stag will go close to four hun- 
dred pounds or even more, and, with his branch- 
ing, many-pointed antlers, his warm gray winter 
coat and white shaggy neck, is a fine-looking beast, 
well able to thrive in a none too gentle atmosphere. 

Though apparently as keen scented as other deer, 
his senses of sight and hearing do not seem any too 
sharp, nor does he appear to depend on them for 
his safety half so much as on his nose. With the 
wind favoring I’ve more than once, in plain sight, 
come quite close upon caribou while they fed or 
stood for some moments stupidly at gaze before trot- 
ting off or circling about to try to get my wind. 

Short of the distant barren grounds of Canada 
or Alaska, I know of no place where caribou hunt- 
ing equals either in sport or quantity and quality 
of the game that which may still be had on the 
extensive barrens of Newfoundland. 

Before the railroad was built, practically cut- 
ting their country in two, the “deer,” as they are 
locally termed, made a very decided autumnal mi- 
gration from the northwesterly to the southerly 
and southeasterly part of the island, and the fish- 
ermen and settlers of that coast were in the habit 
of going to the rivers and lakes lying in the line 
of march of the migrating animals and posting 
some member of their party in a tree or other look- 
out from which he would give warning on the ap- 
proach of a herd of “deer” to the water. These 
meat hunters would then put off in boats or canoes 
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and butcher all the game they wanted, without the 
poor beasts having the scantiest sporting chance to 
escape. Even to-day, in spring and autumn, the 
north and south movement of the deer is quite 
marked. Hunting, however, anywhere on the high 
barren hills or extensive flat barrens or marshes, 
really excellent sport may be enjoyed by the stalker, 
who should never neglect to have a good pair of 
field glasses with him, as they will often aid him 
in picking out, from a distance, some fine old stag. 

Under the present game law the season is divided 
in two, opening on August I and running to Septem- 
ber 30; the first twenty days of October are closed 
in order to leave the deer undisturbed during the 
height of the rut. After October 20 the season is 
again open until the end of December. During 
the warm summer months the caribou keep much to 
the wooded country. By the time the stags have 
their horns hard and rubbed clean of velvet, which 
is generally about the middle of September, they 
betake themselves more and more to the open coun- 
try, where one old stag will often collect a harem 
of anywhere from ten to thirty does about him and 
jealously fight off the amorous advances of any 
others of his sex. 

During the last two weeks of September one 
should daily see increasing numbers of caribou on 
the barrens, and as the weather is then delightful, 
being neither too hot nor too cold, it is a most 
pleasant time to be in camp. However, if the 
sportsman is keen to see as much game as possible 
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from which to try to secure the best trophies, and 
if he does not mind now and then getting a bit of 
dirty weather in the form of snow and sleet, which 
does not, as a rule, last long, I should recommend 
his arranging his hunt so as to be on good caribou 
barrens by October 20, the opening of the second 
season. 

As the walking is not of a hard, rough character 
such as exists in many of our western mountains, 
but often over deep wet moss of flat barrens or 
low heathery brush of the hills, oil-tanned moccasins 
of soft strong leather, such as are very generally 
used in the Canadian woods, are the best and quiet- 
est footwear. As an additional protection to the 
feet it is also well to have a light sole sewn to the 
bottoms of the moccasins. These worn over heavy 
woolen stockings will be found soft, dry and com- 
fortable. 

Should it become desirable to protect a shoe or 
moccasin that shows signs of giving way, or should 
traveling with an extra degree of stealth be nec- 
essary, a pair of “shanks” may be made out of 
the skin of the hocks of the first caribou you kill. 
Pull these over your moccasins, wearing the hairy 
side out. Being untanned they last about a week, 
and can be replaced, when need be, by a fresh pair. 
Such a makeshift foot covering can be finished in 
half an hour’s work with your hunting knife and 
a strong thread and needle. Cut the skin around 
the hind legs of the caribou as high up from the 
point of the hock as you desire them to come on 
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your own leg, probably about eight inches. Then 
at a point on the leg at a distance below the hock 
equal to the length of your foot circle the skin again 
with your knife. Slit down the skin on the front 
of the leg, and so take off the whole skin of the 
hock between the points circled with your knife. 
Then sew up the lower part of this section of skin 
so that the stitches will come from the toe far 
enough along the top of your foot to leave a suf- 
ficient opening to pull on or off. Run a string 
through a few holes in the portion left unsewn, 
then pushing your foot into the pocket thus formed 
until your heel rests inside the point of the hock, 
lace ’em up and walk off, and you'll find you can 
“travel like a cat.” 

As to clothes, flannel shirts and rough tweeds 
such as are comfortable for any temperate autumn 
shooting, to which we might add a heavy sweater 
and a rain coat, should, with underclothes, heavy 
stockings, and a couple of warm blankets for our 
bed roll, be all that one could wish. Most of 
the good Newfoundland guides now have tents and 
the necessary camp cooking utensils. They will 
attend to getting supplies sufficient for such a trip 
as one intends to make; but it is always well to 
send on a list of any food articles you may par- 
ticularly want so that these may be included. As 
to one’s equipment, each man now has his favorite 
big game rifle, and any of the several standard 
makes is capable of giving satisfaction, provided, 
always, we hold it right, and don’t pull it off 
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our target just as we squeeze the trigger. A shot- 
gun is also useful for occasional duck or ptarmigan 
if we are fortunate in being in a good ptarmigan 
country. Two or three days will generally be taken 
up after leaving the railway in getting into our 
main camp in good caribou country, after which, in 
season, one should see game every day, though, of 
course, to get the best and biggest heads often re- 
quires patience and perseverance. 

I have made several trips in recent years to Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, always with very fair suc- 
cess, and in the latter place never failing to secure 
excellent trophies. 

My first, longest and most interesting experience 
with this game was, however, as long ago as 1891 
when, with the late Professor Bickmore, a former 
president of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, I journeyed in the late spring of that year 
on an expedition to northern Labrador. 

Newfoundland was then but little known to 
American sportsmen. It boasted of only a very 
few miles of railroad in the extreme eastern end 
of the island, the balance of which, extending some 
three hundred and fifty miles east and west by 
nearly two hundred and fifty from north to south, 
was, with the exception of its scanty coastal fishing 
settlements, largely unexplored and wholly unsettled; 
nor has the little one-track, one-train railway that 
has now for upwards of twenty years traversed the 
island done much to interfere with the excellent 
sport still to be had on its extensive barrens. 
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Red Cross steamer Portia, long since wrecked, I 
believe, and apart from running aground on the 
shoals off Cape Cod, which didn’t much matter, as 
we pulled ourselves off again, arrived in two days 
in Halifax. Here we spent a day and then pro- 
ceeded on our way to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
which we reached two days later. Rounding Cape 
Race and coming up the bleak and rocky coast we 
passed several huge icebergs which, however, were 
but pigmies as compared to the giant mountains 
of ice we later saw off the north coast of Labrador. 

At St. John’s we passed a delightful week, being 
most hospitably entertained at Government House 
and also at the very charming home of Sir Robert 
Harvey. 

Mr. Robert L. Mare, a great sportsman, and 
then president of the Newfoundland Game Pro- 
tective Society, also gave me most valuable infor- 
mation as to trout and salmon fishing and regard- 
ing the best caribou grounds which I intended, 
later in the season, to visit. With Judge Book- 
staver of New York, I had a couple of days’ good 
salmon fishing in the Salmonier River which runs 
south into St. Mary’s Bay. At the end of the 
week, we boarded the Miranda, a somewhat smaller, 
rather smelly craft, and steaming out between the 
high cliffs which guard the Narrows headed north- 
east for our trip ‘““down the Labrador.’”’ Why I do 
not know, but in that part of the world you go 
“down” when you go north. So ‘down’ we went, 
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stopping frequently at the small fishing settlements 
along the north coast to discharge a few bags of 
mail. Our boat, being the first mail boat north of 
the season, seemed to be an object of particular 
interest to every man, woman and child in the 
squalid little settlements at which we stopped. The 
men were a rugged-leoking lot, well fitted for their 
hard, rough life, either out on the ice pack for 
seal, or later on in their pitching dories on the 
blustery and fog-bound fishing banks. 

None seemed to have much thought of anything 
but seals or cod, and, upon.coming into any harbor, 
the chill briny air was laden with the odor of fish, 
salted and drying, out on the stands and “flakes.” 
Everybody seemed hungry, and the galley was al- 
ways besieged in every harbor by visitors looking 
for some contributions from the ship’s cook. 

At Harbor Grace we anchored close to the Van- 
guard, recently in from her last sealing cruise. She 
was a fine-looking big steam sailing vessel of the old 
type and had made the record catch for the season. 
The seals of the Atlantic are hunted mainly for the 
oil tried out from their fat, the skins not comparing 
in value to those of the fur seals of the Pacific. 
Each vessel of the sealing fleet carries a tremendous 
crew, and when the lookout, who is posted in a bar- 
rel lashed to the foretopmast, sights the seals on 
the ice floes, all hands turn to for a record catch. 
The young seals are generally killed with clubs while 
the adults are shot, and the armament of a sealer is 
a truly wonderful collection, comprising every de- 
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scription of weapon from a modern shotgun to an 
ancient flint-lock “‘swiler’” with a five-foot barrel. 

During a few hours’ stop at Pilleys Island at 
the foot of Notre Dame Bay, the Professor bought 
a splendid young Newfoundland dog, a breed that 
now has become so rare. ‘The landing stage to 
which our steamer was made fast was fully twelve 
feet above the water which was very clear and about 
eight feet deep at one side. While we were ad- 
miring the sturdy young dog in his thick wavy 
coat of glistening black, his owner tossed a big clam 
shell off the bulkhead, and at a word the dog cheer- 
fully took the jump into the cold water, dove to 
the bottom, got the shell, swam around to the beach 
and came proudly back to deposit the shell at his 
master’s feet, then looked up, wagging his tail as 
much as to say, “Please let me do it again!” 

Heading out to sea and again north, we ran into 
a great school of whales. They were having a 
great frolic and kept coming up and spouting all 
about us, at times very near to our vessel. On our 
return some fishermen who came aboard here told 
us that our boat had struck and killed a whale 
on the uptrip, and that after a day or two it had 
floated, and they had towed it ashore with their 
dories. 

Soon after rounding Cape Bauld, which is indeed 
well named, being the naked, rocky and shivering 
northerly tip of Newfoundland, we sighted Belle 
Isle and, crossing the straits, ran into Battle Harbor 
on the Labrador. This being the most northerly 
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telegraph station on the Atlantic coast, we sent off 
our last messages to the outside world until our 
return from the land of ice and Eskimos. Bar- 
ren and inhospitable, the bare and rocky coast 
stretched away to the north, its bold headlands 
growing ever higher and more forbidding in aspect. 
Scarcely relieved by the least verdure save where 
some starved-out moss clung to the rocks, and with 
deep patches of snow in the rifts, it aptly merited 
its title ‘bestowed by a voyager of long ago as ‘“‘the 
abomination of desolation.” 

At Battle Harbor we somewhat reluctantly parted 
with the comparatively luxurious quarters of The 
Miranda for the primitive accommodations of the 
little Curlew, a very small steamer of a few hundred 
tons. 

Putting in at some port of call two or three times 
a day, we would every night anchor or “‘tie up” in 
some protected harbor, as cruising is too risky at 
night along this unlighted and uncharted coast with 
its many sunken reefs and constantly drifting ice- 
bergs. 

The entire white population—there is not a soul 
in the interior—amounts to a scant two thousand, 
many of whom remain on the Labrador only dur- 
ing the cod-fishing season. These, with about an 
equal number of Indians and Eskimos, are the 
only human beings of its thousands of square miles 
of barrens and wilderness. The resident whites who 
eke out a hard-fought existence along the coast are 
called “‘live ’eres,” derived from live here, and 
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while we were anchored in Hawkes Bay a couple of 
these chaps came alongside in their dory in which 
they had a caribou they had just killed as he crossed 
an arm of the harbor. We prevailed upon the 
steward to buy it as we all were heartily fed up 
with codfish three times a day, sometimes varied 
by that added insult to an already outraged stomach 
called “‘bruise.’’ This delicious bonne bouche of the 
Labrador consists of a steaming bowl of unbreak- 
able hard-tack boiled to a pulpy mass with large, 
greasy hunks of fat pork cunningly secreted through- 
out. When it is remembered that this was washed 
down one’s hesitating and reluctant throat by rather 
bitter tea with a spoonful of black-strap molasses 
for “‘sweetenin’,”’ instead of sugar, it may be ap- 
preciated that we welcomed a bit of venison for 
a change. 

Running out of Hawkes Bay on a fine warm July 
morning, the mercury dropped forty degrees in as 
many minutes, as, buffeted by a chill wind from the 
north, our little packet plowed her way up the coast 
through an endless succession of giant bergs. Some 
were great white blocks with precipitous walls ris- 
ing a sheer two hundred feet above the sea, while 
the towering spires and minarets of others glistened 
and sparkled in the brilliant sunlight in every shade 
of pink, blue and emerald. 

Countless puffins, guillemots, mures and other 
birds of the sea lined the cliffs of the shore line, 
while others constantly rose from the water ahead 
of our boat—from the pitching prow of which we 
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often engaged in an hour’s target practice with our 
rifles. 

In one of the open bays we shot several big por- 
poises which the men on the boat were glad to get, 
both for their oil and for their tough skins. 

Late one afternoon we steamed apparently di- 
rectly at the cliffs, when a narrow passage opened 
up before us, on going through which the whole 
scene changed, and we seemed to be sailing on some 
inland lake as we were surrounded by the wooded 
shores of Sandwich Bay, and, on rounding a further 
point and running into a sheltered cove, we made 
fast to the dock of the Hudson Bay Company’s post 
at Cartwright. 

Far flung across this subarctic wilderness, these 
outposts of ‘“The Company,” as it is very generally 
known by the trappers of the far north, have ever 
been surrounded by an atmosphere of remoteness 
and romance. Many days’ journey beyond the 
merest vestige of civilization, their posts have for 
generations served as a link between the Indian, 
breed and white courier des bois, and the great world 
outside. Each spring and early summer from their 
distant hunting grounds and trap lines, the hunters 
bring in the winter’s catch of furs to dispose of 
them at the Company Store, and after making such 
purchases of supplies and other scant necessaries 
of their calling, linger about the posts for a brief 
holiday season, then restocked and provisioned, the 
wilderness again swallows them in its depths to be 
seen no more for many months. Mr. Fraser, the 
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factor, was most hospitable, and after having lunch 
with him he took us to the storeroom where the 
furs were being got ready for shipment on the 
Company’s steamer, which was expected shortly to 
arrive on her annual rounds of the Hudson Bay 
and Atlantic coast posts. 

Here the treasures of the north were generously 
represented in bunches of the pelts of beaver, otter, 
martin, sable, lucifee, or lynx, foxes of white, gray, 
cross, red and silver, wolf, seal, muskrat, and in 
fact nearly every variety of fur that has its snowy 
home in those silent forests and wind-swept barrens. 

For the very moderate sum of thirty dollars I 
purchased six snowy skins of the arctic fox later to 
be made into a beautiful robe. I also got an In- 
dian woman to make me a warm jacket of ranger 
seal with muskrat collar, cuffs and trimmings, and 
lined with some heavy serge which [ got at the store, 
all for the large sum of five dollars, work and ma- 
terials included. This I picked up when it was fin- 
ished on my return from farther north and, a very 
good fit, it proved a delightfully warm and com- 
fortable coat for winter hunting. 

Two days later we ran up Hamilton Inlet to the 
Hudson Bay Company’s post at Rigolet. This deep 
inlet extends more than one hundred and fifty miles 
inland where the Hamilton, Grand and other minor 
rivers empty into it. Rigolet is situated at the 
Narrows about one third of the way up, beyond 
which the inlet broadens out again into Gross Water 
Bay, or Lake Melville. It was from this point 
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that, twelve years later, Leonidas Hubard set forth 
on his ill-fated expedition to cross the uncharted 
wastes of northeastern Labrador. How, being un- 
fortunate in securing game sufficient to supplement 
their store of provisions, they were overcome by 
hunger and the approach of an early winter, the 
object of the expedition had to be abandoned and 
a return dash for safety made, has been most vividly 
and interestingly described in The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild, by Dillon Wallace, who, with a 
Cree half-breed, George Elson, was Hubard’s com- 
panion. After suffering untold hardships under 
which Hubard succumbed from starvation, Mr. 
Wallace and Elson finally again reached Rigolet, 
having been themselves rescued at the point of 
exhaustion by some half-breed trappers near the 
head of the inlet. From here we went again north 
several hundred miles, first to the Moravian Eskimo 
mission station at Hopedale, and then ninety miles 
beyond to Nain, where, on the shores of the har- 
bor, the mission buildings and stockade are banked 
by the summer stone, sod and skin huts of quite a 
colony of Eskimos. Dropping anchor near shore, 
several round-faced, black-haired Eskimos paddled 
about in their kyacks, or skin canoes, to have a good 
look at us, for we were the first visitors from the 
outside world since the boat’s last call ten months 
previously. How utterly cut off from the least news 
of civilization these stations are was forcibly brought 
home to us when a boat pulled alongside, and the 
senior missionary came aboard. After exchanging 
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greetings his first words were to ask if we had seen 
The Harmony, the mission supply ship which makes 
them an annual call. On being told that she was 
unloading supplies at Hopedale and would reach 
Nain in about two weeks, he expressed satisfaction, 
explaining that he thereby knew of his son’s safe 
arrival in Scotland, for which he had embarked on 
The Harmony the year before! 

Ashore, we spent an interesting time among the 
Eskimos, and during our stay made a unique col- 
lection of native clothing, strange feathered orna- 
ments, bags made from the skins of various sea 
birds and spears used for hunting and fishing. I 
got a nipirontic or sled-dog whip, a gentle little per- 
suader, with a six-inch handle and a twenty-six-foot 
lash made of heavy tapering strips of walrus hide. 
These are used by the driver of a komatic, or sled, 
to which the team of dogs is hitched, Eskimo 
fashion, each on a long single trace. As in most far 
northern posts, the usual number of big savage- 
looking, wolflike ‘“‘huskie’ dogs either lounged 
about or hunted in small packs along the shore for 
fish or whatever they might find. For in the sum- 
mer the “‘huskie” is not fed, and must “rustle’’ his 
own grub, which he does much after the manner of 
his first cousin, the wolf. These brutes are often 
extremely savage, attacking children or even a man 
should he happen to trip and fall in their neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, the main purpose of the stock- 
ade about the mission station seemed to be the safe 
playground that it offered to the missionaries’ chil- 
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dren, secure from possible attack by these hungry 
brutes. 

Returning to Hopedale Mission with The Curlew, 
I accepted Captain Linklater’s kind invitation to 
make my headquarters on board The Harmony 
until the mail boat’s return in a couple of weeks 
on her last trip north, so here said good-by to 
Professor Bickmore whose affairs compelled him to 
return to Newfoundland and thence to New York. 
The Captain was a bluff, kindly old seaman from 
the Orkney Isles and, in his cabin of an evening, 
with a black brier pipe going full blast and over 
a cup of hot jamaica rum, was wont to entertain his 
mate and me with many a yarn of both tropical 
and arctic seas. On his suggestion that some veni- 
son might be a welcome addition to the menu, the 
first mate and I, with John, an Eskimo guide, made 
a short trip inland for caribou. The country 
here consisted of an endless succession of low, bar- 
ren or moss-covered hills without a vestige of timber. 
With our rifles and light packs we trudged all day 
over rock or deep moss without sighting game. At 
eight in the evening we boiled our kettle over a 
small fire of dry twigs in a sheltered nook of the 
hills and after a light supper and several pipes 
tried to take a bit of sleep. The sun was still well 
up in the heavens and indeed only towards mid- 
night took a brief dip below the horizon. “John,” 
our ‘“‘huskie,’’ was soon peacefully slumbering, but 
sleep was not for us—mosquitoes! Oh! God! The 
thought of them makes one shudder even at this 
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safe distance. As the breeze died down and the 
sun got low, they arose in literal clouds and made 
life hideous. We made a smoke smudge by putting 
some green moss on the small fire, made masks of 
our handkerchiefs, and finally, enveloping ourselves 
from head to foot in our blankets, got a few fitful 
winks of sleep. 

Arising at about four we breakfasted on bacon, 
bread and tea and set out again, preferring to keep 
moving rather than sit still and battle with mos- 
quitoes. Indeed, we congratulated ourselves that 
they hadn't eaten up the teakettle and our guns while 
we slept, or didn’t sleep. 

Shortly after starting, as we came over a low 
hill, “John,” a fluent English scholar, said, “See um 
iilick,”” which, of course, meant he saw caribou. 

They were off on a small marsh about half a 
mile away and, the wind blowing from them to 
us, they hadn’t smelt or otherwise noticed us. Mov- 
ing a bit off to the left, the better to guard against 
their winding us, and keeping under cover of a low 
hill, we were able to get within about eighty yards 
of the deer. One young stag was considerably nearer 
than the rest, so selecting him first we fired almost 
simultaneously, and as he staggered and fell, the 
rest, seven or eight in number, hesitated, being un- 
able to place the direction of the danger and thereby 
giving us the opportunity of knocking over a big 
doe before they took flight. “John” seemed highly 
delighted, I suppose at the prospect of a big feed, 
and as we now had all the game we wanted, after 
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cleaning both deer and quartering the young stag, 
of which we made three separate loads, started back 
for the ship, deciding to send ‘‘John” and some other 
“huskies” back for the doe. We were heartily glad 
to get out to the coast again, as neither of us rel- 
ished the idea of another hellish night with those 
myriads of mosquitoes. With my fly rod I daily 
had some really good sport with the sea trout near 
the mouth of a small river, and with John as guide 
and companion, killed several seals with the rifle, 
as we frequently sighted them on the rocks along the 
shore. These “John” prized highly for their fat, oily 
flesh and for their skins trom which the Eskimos 
make waterproof boots or long-legged moccasins, 
and also put to many other uses. Early in August 
the mail beat made her second and last call of the 
year, and I boarded her for the return trip to New- 
foundland, changing again at Battle Harbor to The 
Miranda. 

At the mouth of the Exploits River, General 
Dashwood, a great English sportsman, and a very 
charming man, came aboard with two canoes and 
“Long John,” his giant Miamac Indian guide. The 
General had had good sport with the salmon and 
was returning to St. John’s before starting on a 
caribou hunt. He was most courteous in giving 
me, a youngster, many valuable hints as to my pro- 
posed hunt and also gave me the name of an ex- 
cellent hunter on the west coast with whom I made 
arrangements by telegraph preparatory to a good 
long trip into the interior of the island. A few 
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busy days were taken up in getting my necessary 
supplies and having a sail maker stitch me up a 
small tent of light drilling, and I again set sail, this 
time for the western coast of the island from whence 
I proposed to start inland. 

On the way, we called, off the south coast, at the 
little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, now the 
sole remaining French possessions in North America. 
St. Pierre, unlike the neighboring Newfoundland 
settlements, is a typical French fishing town such 
as one might find on the coast of Normandy, the 
harbor bristling with the masts of its ill-kept-looking 
fleet and smaller smacks with their quaint brown 
sails dropping out on the ebb tide and squaring 
away for their fishing grounds. 

Rounding Cape Ray two days later we again 
turned north, steaming up the westerly coast of 
Newfoundland which, after passing the valley of 
the Coduroy and Cape Anguile, is very high and of 
an extreme picturesqueness. Great mountains jut 
out, breaking off in sheer cliffs of several hundred 
feet, over which crystal streams tumble in waterfalls 
of long silvery ribbons of spray to the sea beneath. 

The following afternoon we entered the beautiful 
Bay of Islands and running well up the harbor made 
fast at the wharf of Mr. Petrie’s store. Here I 
left the steamer and, on stepping ashore, was grasped 
by the strong, honest and faithful hand of Henry 
McWhittier who, for the next two months, was my 
sole companion, guide and friend, and a most loyal 
and able one he proved. Of upright build and a 
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giant in strength, clad in mackinaw and high 
“huskie’’ moccasins, he looked the typical woods- 
man, and his clear blue eye showed a character and 
good temper which no punishing work up rapids or 
tiring pack trips through forest, alder swamps or 
marshy barrens could ever ruffle. The afternoon 
was spent in going over our store of provisions 
which, with our tent and blankets, were stowed in 
the waist of our canoe. As we anticipated many 
a long march, our supplies, though adequate, were 
of a simple nature, and, for the sake of lightness, 
unnecessary luxuries were omitted. Our cooking 
utensils were few but serviceable and consisted of 
a small tin pail or “kettle,” one two-quart stew 
pot, frying pan, two metal cups and two knives, forks 
and spoons, whereas the provisions comprised: 
40 lbs. of flour 
20 Ibs. of potatoes 
5 lbs. of tea 
5 lbs. of rice 
4 lbs. of cocoa 
2 lbs. of salt 
18 lbs. of sugar 
6 lbs. of hard-tack 
10 lbs. of beans 
10 lbs. of corn meal 
4 |bs. of dry prunes 
4 lbs. of chocolate (sweet) 
10 lbs. of bacon 
10 lbs. of onions 
cans syrup 
4 lbs. of dried apples 
8 lbs. of condensed milk (16 cans) 
5 lbs. of jam, also baking powder. 


168 lbs. 
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Our little tent, blankets, ammunition, and extra 
clothing weighed about thirty pounds, making about 
two hundred pounds in all for two men for eight 
weeks. I got half a dozen loaves of fresh bread 
from Mrs. Petrie so that we would not be bothered 
with the necessity of baking any biscuits for the 
first few days of our trip up the river. Early next 
morning, August 25, we set out, paddling up the 
harbor to the mouth of the Humber and thence up 
the river until the current and rapids forced us to 
put aside our paddles and take up the setting poles. 
We kept well over to the left bank around the 
Devil’s Dancing Pool, a dangerous spot where the 
eddying and swirling current sucked in under a big 
overhanging cliff, and reached the foot of the up- 
per rapids about noon. After boiling the kettle 
and having lunch, we poled the rest of the way 
up to the foot of Deer Lake, reaching there about 
three o’clock. Here we beached the canoe in a 
near-by cove, and while Henry cut a bit of wood 
for an overnight camp, I took my fly rod and in 
about an hour, over at the outlet, caught a fine 
mess of trout. I had eighteen of them, all pretty 
much of a size, averaging about three-quarters of 
a pound each. The next day we did the sixteen 
miles to the head of Deer Lake opposite where the 
railroad now has a small station. Sometimes shoot- 
ing duck, of which there were quite a few, and at 
others fishing, we moved by slow stages up the 
Humber and then with several portages across to 
the head of Grand Lake, the largest body of water 
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in the island, being nearly sixty miles in length. 
Skirting the upper end of this, just as we were 
turning the canoe into the Sandy Pond stream, we 
heard some honking around a little point, and ap- 
proaching carefully I was able to bag a fat old 
goose, one of a pair that were feeding in the shal- 
lows. After a night’s camp on the Sandy Pond 
stream next morning I found, quite near on the 
beach, the fresh track of a wolf but never got a 
sight of the midnight prowler. 

We had already seen quite a few caribou, but 
as these were either young stags or does, we didn’t 
make any serious effort to bag any, having a con- 
stant supply of trout, salmon, duck and snipe to 
supplement our supply of provisions. It was still 
early in the season, and the old stags were keep- 
ing to themselves in the timber, not yet having 
started to “run.” 

Before leaving Bay of Islands, we had heard from 
a trapper that a range of barren hills lying east 
and north of the headwaters of the Humber was 
very plentifully stocked with game and, being a 
long march from the river, rarely visited by any 
hunters. This man told us that he had spotted 
(i.e., blazed) a line into these hills some three 
years before, but that he did not know of their 
having been visited by any one since. As we had 
plenty of time, and as a trip in this direction would 
tend to lead us to meet any autumnal movement 
of the caribou from the north, we decided to have 
a look at this country. From Grand Lake, by 
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way of Junction Brook, we made our way back to 
the Humber, which we again ascended to a point 
on the east bank between the lower and upper falls 
of the river. We found the point on the shore that 
the trapper had described to us and leading away 
through the forest to the eastward, the fading, moss- 
grown and weather-dimmed line spots, with which 
he had marked his trail three years before. Here 
we made up a couple of packs of our blankets and 
about half of our provisions, caching the balance, 
covered with our inverted canoe, well back from 
the river and safe from any possible sudden rise 
due to freshet. Shouldering our packs early on 
the morning of September 11, we left the river and 
headed east through a forest of spruce, fir and 
juniper. The faint time-effaced trail was very hard 
to keep, and constant windfalls, or blow-downs, 
made it impossible not to lose the old line fre- 
quently, since it also often crossed open barrens 
or marshes of increasing extent as we progressed, 
and on the far side of these it was difficult to 
pick up the trail again. In places the going was 
good, and, with reasonable spells or rests, we made 
fair progress; then confronted with a tangled mass 
of windfalls we’d make slow work climbing over 
down timber, balancing along fallen trees, often 
several feet from the ground, or struggling through 
the slippery and uncertain footing of some thick 
alder swamp. During the afternoon, Henry was 
overtaken by a severe attack of cramps, and the 
weather, which had been threatening all day, turned 
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cold and raw, with fitful gusts of rain, soon turning 
to sleet, so we were doubly thankful at about four 
o’clock to find, just within the woods bordering a 
barren, a small lean-to of logs and bark, probably 
built as a halfway camp by the trapper. This was 
indeed a most welcome find, as I was getting wor- 
ried about Henry’s condition, particularly with the 
weather momentarily getting dirtier. I got him 
to roll himself in his blankets and started a good 
fire in front of the lean-to, which I then patched 
up in places with bark and moss so that we might 
keep dry and comfortable. - 

Boiling the kettle, I got him to take some hot 
tea, but he couldn’t eat, so finishing supper alone 
I got together a good supply of wood for the night, 
to try to keep things extra warm as he had had a 
bit of a chill. Next morning he seemed no better, 
and we decided to stop where we were for the day, 
which was gray and misty. I couldn’t help won- 
dering how well I might be able to manage, should 
he continue to grow worse. We were by now deep 
in the wilderness, fully a hundred miles from the 
settlements at the bay and a good day’s trip in 
from the river, for two well men. I was smoking 
before the fire after my dinner, trying to plan how 
I would get him out through that damnable trail, 
when he sat up in his blankets, and said he thought 
that he felt better and that he could eat something. 
I had been using the spare time in baking biscuits, 
and after having some of these with some good 
hot soup or stew which I had made from the last 
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duck I had killed on the river, together with some 
potatoes, onions and beans, he seemed much im- 
proved and by evening was practically well again, 
much to my relief, as I had feared, for a time, that 
his illness might prove extremely serious, enough 
indeed to bring our trip to a sad and tragic close. 
The next morning, Sunday, dawned bright and clear, 
and we decided to keep on so as, if possible, to 
reach the hills that evening. By noon, in crossing 
an open marsh, we sighted the high rolling barrens 
five or six miles ahead of us. The early frosts had 
already turned their moss and low bushes a deep 
crimson, relieved here and there by a white patch 
of last night’s snow and by the dark black-green of 
belts of spruce in the hollows. 

Having plenty of time to make the distance be- 
fore dark, we selected a sheltered spot on the edge 
of the marsh to boil our kettle and have a bite of 
lunch. We had noticed an increasing number of 
tracks in the soft ground, including those evidently 
of some heavy deer. The barked and broken stems 
of several stunted junipers also bore evidence that 
the stags were beginning to “rut”? and were harden- 
ing up their horns for the fray. 

Smoking a pipe before starting on again, we were 
both taking a comfortable rest in the dry moss 
when we were startled by a hoarse coughing grunt, 
which put a prompt stop to our quiet talk and keyed 
us up with expectancy. Grabbing my rifle and just 
turning in my seat, I peered over some low berry 
bushes, and there striding leisurely up the middle 
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of the marsh and stopping now and then for a 
mouthful of moss, was a splendid big stag, his al- 
most snow-white neck looking thick and round and 
supporting a head crowned with a set of heavy 
branching antlers, the great palmated brow tines of 
which almost reached to his nose. His course led 
him within eighty yards of where we were crouch- 
ing, and, as he moved slowly along, I took a careful 
aim and almost with the report of my rifle heard 
the unmistakable muffled thud of the bullet as it 
struck the stag. He swerved off and ran several 
yards, stopping among some low junipers, evidently 
sorely wounded. As long as a wounded animal is 
afoot it is, however, best not to risk its escape by 
an unnecessary economy of ammunition, so I pumped 
in two more of the heavy 45-90’s before he came 
crashing to the ground. Here was luck indeed, for 
we were only now just beginning a serious cam- 
paign after caribou. He had heavy, well-balanced 
antlers with thirty-five points, so after skinning out 
and removing his head we cleaned him and hung up 
the quarters. As the rut was only just beginning 
his meat was in excellent condition, not yet having 
commenced to get strong and rank as does that of 
the stags later on in the season. 

Deciding to return for the head and quarters 
after having a look at our hills, we took the liver 
and tenderloins with us and set out on the last five 
miles of our journey in. The ground gradually 
rose as we progressed, changing from the deep 
spongy surface to drier, rocky ground covered with 
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gray-green moss, lichens, and low blueberry bushes 
now heavy with masses of ripe berries. 

Coming out of the last belt of woods at about 
four o’clock, the barren hills stretched before us, 
rising in gradual steps to the westward. We just 
then sighted three more caribou which, having 
winded us, cantered over a knoll and were lost to 
view, and as we wished to find a good camping 
place we made no attempt to come up with them. 
Half a mile farther on we came to a slight de- 
pression sheltered by higher ground to the north, 
with a sparkling little stream running through a 
grove of spruce. With one accord we exclaimed, 
“There’s our camp site,” and hastened into the 
little hollow to get things ready. To lighten our 
packs we had left the tent over the provisions at 
the canoe, but this country looked so promising that 
we decided to make our permanent camp here for 
the rest of the trip and to build a small but com- 
fortable log lean-to and then to go out for the 
balance of our supplies. After collecting firewood 
for the night and picking some boughs for our bed, 
we set to work cutting logs, but as darkness was 
coming on we had to defer our building until the 
morrow. 

We were pretty hungry after our long, strenuous 
day and did ample justice to our supper of liver and 
bacon, warmed-up biscuits, jam and tea, and after 
one or two pipes rolled ourselves in our blankets 
and were soon in the land of dreams. About mid- 
night I was vaguely conscious of a clammy, uncom- 
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fortable feeling and awoke to find that it was rain- 
ing steadily and that I was lying in a puddle of 
rain water, not yet having the needed protection 
of our hut to be. The fire, though low and sputter- 
ing, was not out, and we hastily started it up again 
to warm our clammy surroundings. Fortunately it 
stopped raining in about an hour, and we were able, 
with the aid of a good fire, to get fairly dry and 
rest undisturbed for the balance of the night. Most 
of the morning was taken up in building a snug little 
lean-to of about 7’ x 10’ in size, which, after being 
chinked up with bark and moss, with a blazing 
fire in front made a dry, warm shelter. After lunch 
we went for a good jaunt over our hills, for a bit 
of exploration, to get the lay of the land. Signs of 
“deer’’ were very plentiful, and in the damp mossy 
flats of the valleys their main trails looked like 
cowpaths. A barren rocky ridge about two miles 
from camp gave us a wonderful view of the sur- 
rounding country. To the west and north the high, 
rolling, moss-covered barrens seemed to extend for 
miles, while to the eastward was the flatter and 
more thickly timbered country through which we 
had journeyed from the river. In the gulches and 
small depressions were narrow belts of spruce and 
fir, and in all directions one could descry little lakes 
and ponds tucked away in the hollows. 

Looking through the field glasses, Henry said, 
“We're going to get some beaver here. Look at 
that little string of ponds to the north; the water’s 
unnaturally high in them, and they’ve evidently got 
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it dammed up. We'll go over there some day soon 
and find their house, then we’ll have a fine stew,” 
for, in addition to his valuable pelt, a beaver stew 
is considered one of the delicacies of the north. 

Turning to retrace our steps, we spied several 
gray objects on a hillside half a mile away, and a 
look through the glasses showed them to be eight 
or tencaribou. They had not seen us, but all seemed 
intently watching something in a small marsh just 
below, and screened from our view by some low 
firs. Making a slight detour to lou’ard, to keep 
better under cover, we cautiously approached behind 
the shelter of the fir trees. Moving quietly about 
halfway through these, we sighted the caribou some 
one hundred and fifty yards off, standing huddled 
together, and evidently interested in something that 
was taking place in the marsh just between us. They 
appeared to be all does, but as we crept forward 
a few steps and peered into the open we immediately 
saw what was so occupying them. Two very fair- 
sized stags, one evidently the lord of the herd of 
does, were having a tremendous set-to, as with 
heads down and horns together they pushed and 
strained back and forth over a space of several 
square yards. Each would attempt to gore the other 
in the side, but his attack was always dextrously 
parried by his opponent’s horns, and another push- 
ing match would take place. Though of good size, 
neither stag had particularly good antlers, so we 
decided to be mere spectators and to take no part 
in the fight which we watched for about ten minutes, 
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standing still about eighty yards off and in plain 
sight of the deer, who paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to us. 

Up to this point the contest seemed pretty even, 
when, with a tremendous rush, the larger stag forced 
the other right back on his haunches and all but 
bowled him over. This took all the fight out of 
him and, regaining his feet, he turned tail and fled 
from the field of battle, whereupon the other 
trotted back to his does and all moved off over the 
hill. 

Later in the afternoon we sighted a single old 
stag off by himself. He was moving slowly across 
our line, but after a sharp run around the base of 
a small hill we were able to cut him off and, though 
very much blown, I got a good shot at him at about 
one hundred yards which, striking him just back 
of the shoulder, brought him down. He had a fine 
head, though with fewer points than the one I had 
killed the day before. The operation of skinning 
and taking off the head used up the rest of the after- 
noon, and it was growing dark when we got back to 
camp. 

The next morning we spent in caring for the two 
head skins which, after being scraped clean of any 
flesh, we turned inside out, then stuffed with fir 
boughs and stretched to dry in the sun on the side 
of our cabin. When thoroughly dried in this man- 
ner, 7.¢., in the air and not near a fire, I have found 
that skins keep in the best of condition until ready 
to be turned over to the taxidermist. Care should 
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be taken to skin out ears and lips well so that all 
parts are exposed, as any creases or folds in the 
skin will fail to dry and become tainted, and the 
hair will fall out. 

A visit was made to the ponds we had noticed 
before, and I shot two full-grown beaver whose 
pelts, already in good condition, were stretched on 
hoops made from the stem of an alder. 

The beaver is both lumberman and engineer, and 
I always marvel at the method, ingenuity and able 
execution of his work. Here they had felled a lot 
of big trees, some over six inches in diameter, so 
as to fall across the outlet of the lower pond, and 
against these, with mud, sticks and trash had con- 
structed a strong and serviceable dam, raising the 
water in the pond by several feet. Of course we 
later had our stew; but like the possum of the 
south, I think the beaver somewhat overrated as 
a culinary bonne bouche. There were many ptarmi- 
gan on the barrens, and having a shotgun with me I 
had good sport walking them up, bagging plenty 
of these very excellent birds as a nice change from 
a constant diet of venison. Stewed blueberries also 
made an added delicacy to our menu, so that we 
fared exceedingly well off the country. To restock 
our supply of flour and other provisions, however, 
we took a trip out to the river, carrying the two 
stags’ heads and skins with us, and returning to 
camp on the evening of the third day. As the season 
advanced, we daily saw increasing numbers of cari- 
bou, and during the following week I secured two 
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more good stags and missed another big fellow 
which I shot at in a blinding sleet storm. My 
license permitted me to take five stags and three 
does, the number allowed now being reduced to 
three stags, and, as I had already secured four, I 
resolved to be very particular as to number five 
and that nothing short of an old patriarch would 
draw my fire. Early in the fourth week of our 
stay on the hills, we decided to kill a young doe for 
meat, as the old males were by now far too strong 
and rank to make pleasant food. Luck brought 
just such an animal my way about an hour after 
leaving camp one morning, and as the doe was 
alone and a strong wind blowing from her in my 
direction, I didn’t have much trouble in stalking and 
bringing her down. We had been hard at work 
skinning and cutting her up and had our disagree- 
able job very nearly finished, when Henry, having 
a look about, exclaimed, ‘‘“Good Lord, sir, look at 
old ‘Big Horns’ !” at the same time pointing to a hill 
quite a distance off. Right on top of a rocky ridge 
and clearly outlined against a background of gray 
sky, stood the biggest stag we had yet seen, with a 
head crowned by a splendid set of antlers. He 
certainly looked the lord of the moor, standing up 
there amidst his wild surroundings. Of course we 
temporarily suspended further operations on the 
doe, and, though we were some distance from the 
stag, we were really in plain sight should he happen 
to glance in our direction. Standing perfectly still, 
we watched him for several moments, wondering 
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whether we would be able to reach any cover so as 
to approach unseen, while the old fellow, conclud- 
ing that he liked his commanding outlook, turned 
round once or twice and lay down to chew the cud of 
contentment on top of his hill. We, at the same mo- 
ment, sat quietly down to have a look at things. 
The hill must have been between five and six hundred 
yards away, and a careful look through the glasses 
showed us that its front broke off near the top, 
in a rough brushy cliff which rose some sixty feet 
above a low line of evergreens beneath. Here was . 
our opportunity, if we could get under the brow of 
the hill we could easily scale the broken cliff and 
find ourselves right on the edge of the old stag’s 
boudoir. 

The wind would be a great help, as it was blowing 
a gale in our faces and would help to deaden any 
possible noise made by us in our climb. Backing 
quietly off the little marsh on which I'd killed the 
doe, we gained the cover of some blasted junipers 
and, moving through these, made our way into the 
firs at the foot of the cliff. We had marked the 
spot carefully and judged that we must be directly 
under the hill on which we had seen the game. We 
both had on soft moccasins which materially aided 
us in climbing stealthily up the almost perpendicular 
ascent. Fissures in the rocks and small ledges from 
which sprouted tough little bushes, however, helped 
us, and coming level with the top we peeped just 
over. Not twenty feet beyond and partly screened 
by some low brush, we saw a big pair of branching 
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antlers. The wind was rattling things about so that 
in addition to taking the precaution of holding my 
trigger back in order that no click could be heard 
as I cocked my rifle, I raised ever so little and lined 
the sights just back of the old fellow’s eye. At such 
a range, no one could miss, and so, pierced fairly 
through the brain, the old stag never rose to his 
feet, his head suddenly drooping down on his heath- 
ery bed. 

The horns were heavy and symmetrical, the 
broadly palmated tines bearing upwards of forty 
points, and, though it was still early in the day, we 
had all the work we wanted before we got his skin 
and antlers and the doe packed back to camp. As 
we got well into October, the weather became in- 
creasingly stormy with frequent flurries of snow and 
sleet, so on the twelfth, heavily laden with our 
trophies, we made a start for the river, which we 
reached about noon the next day. 

The following morning, with everything stowed 
in the canoe, which fairly bristled with horns, we 
dropped down river and thence through Deer Lake 
and the lower Humber, arriving late the third eve- 
ning at Bay of Islands, at the end of a most interest- 
ing and delightful trip. From here, the steamer 
Harlow took me to Halifax, where I caught the 
first train back to New York, thus ending over 
four months of continuous voyaging in the northern 
wilderness. 

On several later expeditions after caribou, I have 
always enjoyed best those to Newfoundland, where 
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the big stretches of wild moorland and open char- 
acter of the country lend so much to the pleasure 
and sport of stalking. 

Quite recently my wife and I returned to my old 
hunting grounds there, and, apart from our journey 
being considerably shortened by a ride well up coun- 
try on the railroad which now crosses the island, 
found things otherwise little changed and game 
plentiful enough to suit the most exacting of sports- 
men. 

On this trip we had George Nichols and his cousin 
as guide and cook respectively, and meeting them 
with the canoes at the head of Deer Lake, where 
we left the train, we went to the headwaters of the 
Humber, beyond what is known as the Big Falls. 
We made our first camp a few miles up from the 
lake, and since it was my wife’s first experience in 
the wilderness, enjoyed to the fullest extent the pic- 
turesque charm of our wild surroundings. ‘The night 
was one of those clear, crisp nights typical of the 
early northern autumn. Just beyond the light of our 
fire were the black reaches of the river as it swept 
silently by, and on its farther banks the sharp spires 
of spruce and fir were darkly silhouetted against a 
sky brilliant with a wonderful and ever-changing 
aurora. At one moment the entire horizon would 
be ablaze with vivid yellow shafts and rays which in 
the next would change to a great gently waving cur- 
tain of lights and shadows, the undulating folds of 
which reflected wondrous hues in greens, blues and 
pink. Indeed, untrammeled nature seemed to be 
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displaying its best in honor of a new convert to its 
wilds. 

With the exception of a few unseasonably warm 
days when the black flies were extremely trouble- 
some, we had a delightful trip with plenty of sport, 
securing several worthy trophies. At the Big Falls 
we caught some splendid trout which seemed hungry 
for our flies and tested our light tackle to the limit. 

Accessibly situated as Newfoundland is, both for 
sportsmen of the eastern states and of England, I 
know of no country that for a very economical out- 
lay both in time and money offers as much in the way 
of sport under the very pleasantest conditions. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HUNTING IN 
THE WEST 


THE PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE 


Y first experience with sport on the plains of 

our great west and in the fastnesses of its 
rugged mountain ranges, dates back some thirty 
years. Like many other young men (I was then 
hardly more than a boy), both from the eastern 
states and from England, the free active life of the 
cattle country had a fascination wholly irresistible 
to one devoted to an active life in the open. Life 
on a big Wyoming ranch, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, gave one many opportunities for sport with 
both large and small game, and when time permitted, 
no chance was missed for a day after antelope in 
the open country, or a trip back into the hills for 
blacktail deer. Elk were even then only obtainable 
when a few days could be taken for a hunt well back 
in the mountains. However, in the autumn after 
the beef round-up was over, a good hunt of this kind 
was generally made to stock up the ranch with a 
supply of winter meat. 

Quite apart from the fairly frequent opportunities 
for sport with gun, rod, or rifle, ranch life, whether 
devoted mainly either to horses or cattle, had much 
in it to charm a lover of the great out-of-doors. 
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And in spite of the really hard and ofttimes exhaust- 
ing work, few who have ever had a taste of the life 
look back to it with feelings of aught but pleasure 
and a frequent longing for another good gallop over 
those endless prairies and a breath of that pure, 
invigorating air. 

The prong-horned antelope was, at the time of 
which [ write, very plentiful, and afforded frequent 
opportunities for the stalker to test his skill in 
making long shots with the rifle. 

I scattered a great many bullets over the plains 
before bringing down my first antelope; but in this 
I do not think that my experience was the exception, 
but rather the rule, particularly for one new to 
this form of hunting, or a “‘tenderfoot,” as I then 
was. 

Many things had to be contended with. I was 
hunting alone, and in a country entirely new to me, 
one of the keenest, most sharp-sighted, and shyest 
of American game animals. 

The nature of the country most frequented by 
antelope, as a rule, affords the scantiest of cover for 
the hunter, and, until one becomes accustomed to it, 
the extraordinarily clear atmosphere leads one at 
first to underestimate greatly the range at which his 
shots are taken. 

Indeed, any sportsman first visiting our western 
plains or mountains may profitably employ any 
spare moments after his arrival in estimating dis- 
tances, and he will be surprised to find that the small 
prairie dog’s hill which he at first mentally puts 
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down at one hundred and fifty yards requires nearly 
three hundred of his paces before he reaches it. 

Though the march of civilization and constant 
cutting down of the open range by fenced ranches 
has greatly reduced their available territory, ante- 
lope are still to be found in parts of the northwest 
and in the southwest, and if carefully conserved may 
yet again afford sport to the hunter of the plains. 

Indeed, now that the lordly buffalo is little more 
than a memory and the remaining elk have become 
entirely animals of the mountain forests or park 
country, the antelope is the only big game animal 
left on the prairies. Although in certain sections 
great sport may still be had in hunting the big gray 
wolf with deerhounds, it seems hardly right to 
refer to that sneaking bit of vermin as proper big 
game. 

In general appearance, I think the antelope the 
most striking of our game animals. ‘The coarse, 
reddish-brown hair of the back and upper sides, 
interspersed with much black on the face, shades 
sharply into snowy white on the lower half of the 
head and body, which is rather short and compact 
in the barrel, standing about three feet at the withers 
on the strongest but most graceful of legs. In addi- 
tion to the white on cheeks, belly and sides, he has 
a white rump and two horizontal white bands run- 
ning across the front of his neck. The bucks have 
black, oval-shaped horns of from twelve to fifteen 
inches in length, which, spreading grandly away from 
each other, turn, generally backward, sharply at the 
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tips, while slightly more than halfway up each horn 
is a single prong. I recently heard this showy little 
chap very aptly described as “the wood duck of 
American big game.” His big prominent eyes, 
placed, as they are, directly at the base of the horns 
and much on the side of the head, seem to give him 
a tremendous sweep of vision, and there is little in- 
deed either in the broken country or less out on the 
““bald-headed prairie” that escapes his ever watchful 
gaze. 

In the matter of scent he is also quite as keen as 
any of the deer family. He, however, does not seem 
to make the slightest attempt at concealment, but 
depends entirely upon his keen sight and scent and 
upon his lightning speed to carry him out of harm’s 
way. 

The best time to hunt antelope is fairly early in 
the morning or late in the afternoon, while they are 
feeding. They generally lie down in some very open 
spot in the middle of the day, and nearly always 
have one or more sharp-eyed sentries on guard, 
making a successful stalk at that time all the harder. 
The pronghorn once had the reputation of some- 
times being overcome by his great curiosity, and, in 
remote districts, of having been tolled to within 
range by the intermittent flicking of a colored hand- 
kerchief from behind some cover. I have never seen 
this successfully accomplished, and on occasions 
when, as a last resort, I’ve tried it, the wary little 
brutes, after taking a good long look from a safe 
distance, have ended by ambling leisurely off for an- 
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other half mile or so and then all turning round for 
a last look, before taking their final departure. 

Stalking, therefore, of the most painstaking char- 
acter is the method calculated to meet with greatest 
success in antelope hunting. If the country is rolling 
or broken and you are riding, and you’re not likely 
to be traveling on foot, slow down to a walk and, 
stopping, peep carefully over every knoll before 
mounting a crest. If you do sight the game before 
it sights you, with due regard to the wind, pick out 
your best line of approach, then, keeping out of sight, 
make any necessary detour before beginning your 
stalk. Avail yourself of every possible bit of cover, 
be it of stunted sagebrush or greasewood, a bit of 
rock, or best, the bed of some dried-up stream. 

Most of my antelope hunting I did from the home 
ranch which nestled snugly in one of the first cups 
of the foothills, but with a broad outlook to the 
southeast over the rolling prairie, broken here and 
there by a line of low cottonwoods, showing the 
course of some stream or creek. Old “Baldy” and 
“Teddy” were the two best hunting ponies. The 
latter was my favorite, partly because he was quieter 
to pack game on, and largely, I think, because he 
was named after one of the most successful hunters 
and best all-round sportsmen this country has ever 
known. He was an old stocky brown pony with a 
large gray patch on his left cheek, the result of a 
rattlesnake bite received long before, and to which 
but for a strong constitution and painful but effective 
treatment he would have succumbed. 
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It happened while he was grazing one day with 
the saddle ponies in the home pasture just in front 
of the ranch. We were lounging in the sun, having 
an after-dinner pipe, when without the slightest 
warning and for no apparent reason, Teddy, who 
was quietly feeding a little apart from the others, 
suddenly gave a tremendous snort, reared straight 
up in the air, dashed off for several jumps and then 
stood trembling in apparent terror. 

We hopped over the wire fence and, crossing to 
where the pony had been, soon confirmed our sus- 
picions that a snake was the cause of the excitement. 
We saw a medium-sized rattler gliding slowly away 
from where the pony had unwittingly disturbed him 
while coiled up in the sun. We promptly killed the 
snake and going over to Teddy found two drops of 
blood on a little welt on his left cheek. Taking him 
right up to the corral beside the ranch we roped him 
so that he couldn’t pull away from us and with a 
clean sharp knife cut a couple of deep slits about two 
inches long across what appeared to be the bite, then 
pressed the flesh about the cut to make the blood 
run freely and if possible to squeeze out any poison. 
We happened to be all out of whisky, a good stiff 
slug of which we should have liked to have poured 
down the pony’s throat. So a regular pudding of a 
poultice made of bran, bread crumbs and boiling 
water was tied over the wound to draw out, if pos- 
sible, any more of the venom. He was a pretty sick 
horse for several days, but after about a week, when 
the inflammation subsided, he got rapidly better and 
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was soon as good as new, but for a large bald place 
on the left cheek which gradually became covered 
with white, instead of brown hair. 

During the latter part of one October, having had 
no venison or other game at the ranch for some 
time, I resolved to spend three or four days on an 
antelope hunt. So I started out early one crisp, 
bright morning riding Baldy and leading Teddy, on 
whom I had only packed my bed and a small supply 
of bread, bacon and tea sufficient for three days, 
but hoped to bring him home heavily laden with 
game. My rifle was a 30-40 Winchester of carbine 
length, which is more convenient for carrying on 
horseback than the longer-barreled variety. This 
rifle I have always found extremely accurate up to 
any range at which game is fired at, either in a 
wooded or an open country, and with its tremendous 
hitting power and penetration has been to me a most 
effective weapon against most kinds of American 
large game. I’ve only very recently changed to the 
newer and more powerful new .30 caliber Win- 
chester, which, built with a shotgun stock, makes a 
splendid game rifle. 

I knew of several bands of antelope, some in the 
broken country to the north and others out on the 
flats to the southeast, so decided to hunt from the 
north in a semicircle to try my luck in both localities. 

Keeping constantly on the lookout for game, we 
wound our way leisurely through a succession of low 
hills devoid of any cover other than a sprinkling of 
stunted greasewood bushes. In spite of the utmost 
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watchfulness, however, in rounding a hill, I blun- 
dered onto three antelope, a buck and two does, 
who, having seen me first, were off at lightning speed 
before I could jump off and let fly a fruitless parting 
shot, which only kicked up the dust in their wake 
and made them turn on a bit more steam. When 
thoroughly startled, antelope, running with the ut- 
most smoothness of motion on their graceful, steel- 
like legs, seem fairly to fly over the ground. 
Nothing more was seen during the morning, and 
towards noon I arrived at an old corral near a small 
stream where I intended to camp that night. Un- 
saddling and watering the ponies, I picketed Baldy 
on a long line and let Teddy graze at will, as he 
never gave one any trouble in catching him. Break- 
ing up a couple of rails from the old corral I soon 
had a fire going and some water boiling in the small 
can or kettle. Tea made and some bacon frizzled 
and bread toasted before the fire, using in each case 
a long splinter for a spit, lunch was ready and was 
sooner over. I then had a good pipe, stretched on 
my bed, which was the same as that used on the 
round-up, i.e., several warm blankets folded in a 
large piece of heavy waterproof canvas or tarpaulin 
about the size of a double blanket. I still have this 
tarpaulin, gotten years ago from Meaney, the sad- 
dler, at Cheyenne, and it is yet proof against a hard 
night’s rain. About half-past two I saddled Teddy 
for an afternoon’s hunt, leaving old Baldy in charge 
of the camp, which consisted of my bed reposing 
peacefully on the prairie. Just after crossing the 
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stream, I noticed some fresh sign of antelope and 
many tracks plainly visible in the dusty ground. 
These I followed until they became too faint, where 
the surface was rough and stony. However, as they 
led in the general direction of some low bluffs, I 
moved along slowly, cautiously, peering over the 
crest of each fold in the ground. I hunted hard and 
thoroughly, however, until four o’clock without 
seeing so much as a jackrabbit. I had come through 
some very broken country full of sharp gulches, 
draws and small rounded hills, and in order to get 
back to camp before dark and yet cover as much new 
ground as possible, made a short loop to the west, 
then turned south. 

While ascending a hill, I noticed something mov- 
ing in a small, grassy valley about a quarter of a 
mile off. Pulling back, I slipped off Teddy and crept 
up to the crest under some low greasewood brush 
to where I could get a good view of the valley 
beyond. There they were—a fine band of about 
twenty-five antelope, some lying down and others 
grazing peacefully, unsuspecting danger. Taking a 
good look, I noted that several of the band were 
almost at the foot of a little hill just opposite and 
that part way around the base of this ran a low 
drain gradually deepening into a small gulch. If I 
could get around the band and into this I could creep 
up the drain to within a hundred yards of the ante- 
lope without exposing myself. So marking down the 
little hill and the lay of the land clearly in my mind, 
I slipped back and mounting the pony made a wide 
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detour so as to come up behind the opposite hill and 
to lou’ard of the game. Leaving Teddy who, with 
the reins dangling to the ground, would stand in- 
definitely, | got into the small gulch and advanced 
quickly until it began to narrow down to a shallow 
drain. Here, flattening out, I crawled cautiously 
forward. ‘To make sure of my position, I peeped 
over the edge of the ditch and saw that to get within 
shot I must go about forty yards farther around a 
bend in the ditch. So, sliding back, I resumed my 
snakelike crawl and was making good progress when 
a slight noise caused me again to look up. Alas, 
there the whole band were streaming over the op- 
posite hill three hundred yards off. Two young 
bucks that, unnoticed by me, had been feeding off to 
one side and higher up than the rest, had evidently 
been able to see down into my drain and had given 
the alarm. 

With a feeling of disgust, I jumped up and let fly 
several hurried shots at the fleeing game, but though 
there may be men who, after a long, hard stalk can 
hit running antelope at over three hundred yards, I 
regret to say I’m not one of them, and so I was com- 
pelled to swallow my disappointment and hope for 
better luck on the morrow. 

Climbing again aboard Teddy, I set out for camp, 
as the sun was now getting low. Crossing a flat 
I managed to shoot a couple of young sage chickens, 
these big grouse being very tame and offering such 
easy marks that it was not hard to hit them in the 
head or neck. 
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Arriving back at my camping place on Fox Creek 
I unsaddled and turned Teddy loose, watered Baldy 
and picketed him in a fresh place, then started the 
fire for supper. After being plucked and cleaned, 
one of the birds was roasted before the fire while 
the kettle was boiling, and made a welcome addition 
to the bill of fare. It was good and tender but com- 
mencing to get a little too highly seasoned of sage, 
which is the principal diet of these birds late in the 
season. From my small package of tea which was 
carried mixed with sugar, a charge was put into the 
now boiling kettle, then held over the fire a moment 
for a final bubble, and supper was ready. 

While the ponies grazed contentedly near by, the 
breeze had dropped to the merest zephyr, and as 
darkness gradually crept over the prairie, the stars 
twinkled out one by one in the great dome overhead. 
Finishing the frugal meal, I filled my pipe and lit it 
with a glowing ember from the dying fire, then 
stretching comfortably on my blankets I was con- 
scious of that feeling of self-reliant contentment 
which so often comes to one on either prairie or 
mountain, when snugly camped, far from the haunts 
of man. 

From over a hill across the creek came the yap- 
yap-yap-yap of a coyote which, taken up by another, 
and added to by a third, swelled into a chorus as of 
a whole pack, then died away in a string of ki, ii, ii, 
ii’s, while from away off to the south came the 
deeper, hoarse howl of an old gray wolf. Then all 
was quiet and a myriad stars seemed to glint and 
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blink in the limitless vault above. Knocking the 
ashes out of my pipe I crept into my blankets and 
was soon in the soundest of sleeps after a long, hard 
day. 

I was up with the dawn and, after a hasty break- 
fast, made a light pack of my bed for Teddy and, 
saddling the gray, set out to make a long loop to the 
east and south. Working gradually away from “the 
country of the Little Hills,” as it had been formerly 
called by the Indians, we came out on the high roll- 
ing prairie which seemed to stretch off in unmeasured 
miles to the horizon. I passed a few cattle, mostly 
the hardy, white-faced Herefords, and noticed sev- 
eral big two-bar steers, who somehow had escaped 
the keen-eyed circle riders of the round-up. A small 
bunch of wild-looking horses, of a strange brand, 
whinnied and threw up their rough-maned heads 
as I passed near in a flat valley, their coats already 
getting shaggy and rough, preparatory to the long, 
bitterly cruel winter they’d soon be called upon to 
face on that bleak, open range. 

The hollow carcass of a steer with the sun-tanned 
hide still stretched over the skeleton served as a grim 
reminder of the tragedies of blizzards, drifts and 
biting cold. Rounding the nose of a low bluff, I 
noticed four white spots about half a mile away near 
the head of a long draw, and on looking carefully 
discovered them to be the white rumps of four ante- 
lope feeding away from me. Reining back and 
leaving the ponies behind the bluff, I moved quickly 
along its opposite side up a draw or coulee running 
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parallel to that in which the antelope were. The 
wind was in my favor, and when well up this draw 
I knew that the game must be near me just over the 
bluff. So cocking my rifle I advanced towards the 
crest, ready. As I sighted the dip in the land be- 
yond them, the antelope were less than a hundred 
yards off. I threw up my rifle and just as the buck, 
a big fellow, raised his head, fired, aiming just back 
of his shoulder. Though he didn’t appear to falter, 
I saw almost instantly what appeared to be a large 
red splash on his white side. I fired immediately at 
a doe, and she stumbled and went down as the buck 
and the two others went off downhill at top speed; 
but when reaching the edge of a small gully, about 
a quarter of a mile off, the buck seemed to stumble 
and then fell over on his side and lay quite still. 
Here was luck indeed, and the day still young! Cut- 
ting the doe’s throat to let her bleed freely, I ran 
down to where the buck lay. He was quite dead 
and, as I discovered as soon as cleaning him, shot 
right through the heart. Nevertheless, he had run 
hard a good quarter of a mile before falling over 
dead. After cleaning the game, I went and got the 
ponies, loaded it on Teddy, then headed gradually 
westward, intending to get back to the ranch if pos- 
sible before dark. We rested and lunched at noon 
at a small creek of good water, from the grassy 
edges of which a dozen fat mallards jumped at our 
approach, and I resolved, as soon as possible, to give 
this creek a hunt with the shotgun. 

Our noonday halt over, we set out again, keeping 
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a due westerly course. Puffing contentedly on my 
pipe as the ponies ambled steadily along, I enjoyed 
to the fullest the satisfied feelings of a hunt suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The weather was glorious. 
The high, pure air, clear as a bell, and with the crisp 
tang of autumn in it, gave with every breath a feeling 
of life, energy and vigor. Overhead stretched a 
cloudless, turquoise sky reaching on all sides to a 
distant horizon of dipping and rolling prairie, and, 
riding over the gentle rise and fall of springy turf, 
one almost had the feeling of being borne on the 
long billows of some smooth sea. 

The afternoon was well on when we rode down 
to the flat, bottom land and through a grove of 
cottonwoods crossed the Chugwater, the largest 
stream hereabouts, and at this point about eight 
miles from the ranch. Riding up the gradual slope 
on the west side of the valley I spied, way off to the 
left and silhouetted against the skyline, two buck 
antelope. Here was more game, so keeping quietly 
on until hidden from view, I again left the ponies 
and making a long detour to the west approached 
with the wind in my face and the nearly setting sun 
at my back. The bucks were feeding out on an 
almost flat piece of prairie, so taking off my hat and 
throwing myself flat I wormed my way gradually 
forward, taking advantage of every smallest irregu- 
larity in the ground. The dazzling rays of the set- 
ting sun shining directly from me towards the game 
probably helped in my not being discovered. I had, 
however, arrived at a point from whence there was 
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no more cover between us than on the surface of a 
billiard table, so taking a long breath and a careful 
aim at the larger buck well up on the back I steadily 
squeezed the trigger. Down he went as if hit with a 
poll ax. Not firing at the other, as we now had all 
we could carry, I walked quickly up to the fallen 
buck, counting two hundred and twenty paces on the 
way. He had been shot through the spine just above 
the shoulder and was quite dead. Hurriedly clean- 
ing him, I went back and got the ponies. ‘The gray 
vigorously objected to having the buck packed on 
him, and snorted, kicked and bucked. But taking 
off my vest I effectively blindfolded him by throwing 
it over his head and buttoning it underneath. ‘Then, 
after more murmurings and snorts on the part of 
the gray, I got the buck securely tied on behind my 
saddle, and climbing on we again set out for home, 
arriving there hungry, but happy, about an hour 
after dark. 


CHAPTER IX 
ELK HUNTING IN THE ROCKIES 


MowuntTAIN Lion AND GRIZZLY 


HE Wapiti, or American elk, is without ques- 

tion the handsomest, and, next to the moose, 

the largest of all the deer family. ‘Though not 

attaining the great size and weight of the moose, 

he is undoubtedly a far more beautiful animal than 

his great, uncouth cousin of the deep woodlands. 

A full-grown stag or bull with his great sweep of 

gracefully curved and branching antlers and his fine 
gamey lines is indeed a noble-looking creature. 

See him, just at sunrise of a frosty September 
morning when the clear mountain air seems fairly 
to sparkle with life and vigor, standing, perhaps, in 
some open glade with a background of the dark firs 
of his native hills, and he’s truly a sight worthy of 
sculptor or artist, or to thrill the sportsman’s heart, 
as with head uplifted, ears forward, and alertness 


in his every pose, he listens to the “whistle” or 
21Ir 
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challenge of another bull across the valley, and then, 
nose thrust forward, with a piercing blast, hurls de- 
fiance back at him. 

The dark reddish-brown of the head and neck 
shades into a much lighter hue on the shorter hair of 
the body, and, like the sheep, antelope and blacktail 
deer, the elk also has a light-colored patch over the 
rump. Apart from his dark head and shaggy neck, 
a bull always appears much lighter in color than a 
cow, and a barren cow darker than one with calf. 

By early September most of the bulls have rubbed 
their horns free of velvet, and towards the middle 
of that month the rut begins, or, as it is locally 
termed, they begin to “whistle.” This expression 
comes from a habit of the bulls, mainly during the 
rutting season, of uttering a shrill, piercing call, or 
challenge. At this season they engage each other 
in the fiercest of combats for the honor of maintain- 
ing the leadership over their band of cows, for, un- 
like the solitary moose, they are polygamous, and 
during the breeding season one lordly old bull will 
have a goodly number of cows in his harem. He is 
then ever on the lookout and ready to defend them 
valiantly from the advances of any other venture- 
some or envious bull. 

When fighting among themselves elk, like other 
deer, use both their antlers and their forefeet for 
attack and defense; but when defending themselves 
against the attack of other animals they confine 
themselves to striking terrific blows with their fore- 
feet, as many a too venturesome wolf has found to 
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“THREE PAIR—KINGS UP” 
(Bulls, Cows and Spike-horn Elk) 
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his cost. ‘Though in the old days elk were found in 
great numbers on the high open plains of the west, 
next to the buffalo they were the first of the large 
wild animals to flee before the gradual march of 
civilization, and have now become an animal solely 
of the forests, parks and ridges of the roughest and 
wildest parts of the Rockies. In seasons other than 
those of the deep winter snows, when they descend 
to lower altitudes, they seem to prefer the high, 
rough, rim-rock country, or the parks and mountain 
forests where the frequent “‘blowdowns,” or down 
timber, render travel by the hunter both difficult and 
exhausting. Unfortunately, the taking up of much 
land by small ranches in the immediate vicinity of 
the mountains has cut off what, until recent times, 
had been a splendid winter range for the elk. Now, 
with this territory ever becoming more limited, they 
are deprived of their natural winter pastures, and 
I fear that to-day there are far more winter-killed 
elk than ever fall to the rifle of hunter or sportsman. 

As a sad verification of this I have before me a 
letter just received from a friend, written from his 
ranch in the Jackson’s Hole country, Wyoming, on 
March 21, 1923, in which he says: ‘“‘We have had a 
very hard winter since the 1st of February, and now 
stand to lose some elk, at the best, of those winter- 
ing entirely in the hills; but do not look for a loss 
except the weak calves and some cows.” . . . “Just 
looked up on the hill when I got up this morning, 
and three calf elk had slipped down the mountain 
and all lay close together, all dead this morning, so 
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we stand, as I say, to lose some, now, of the young 
elk.” 

Certain sections of good winter range bordering 
the Yellowstone Park have recently been held out 
as a reserve for game only, and the running of herds 
of stock thereon prohibited. It would be of the 
utmost benefit to our greatest of game animals if 
the government could find its way to increase very 
considerably these much-needed reserves of winter 
range. On the other hand, our thoughtful govern- 
ment sees fit, in places, to sell summer grazing privi- 
leges on the winter elk range where stockmen may 
run their cattle for a few cents per head, and then it 
inconsistently turns about in winter and purchases 
hay at fifty to sixty dollars a ton to feed to the 
starving elk. Such methods would seem, to say the 
least, ill advised from a financial standpoint, nor can 
they be best calculated to give proper protection to 
the game. Hand feeding is not conducive to the 
practical propagation of any wild game. It will do 
better and be fitter to care for itself if it has to 
“rustle” its own feed; but let the government first 
try to contrive that there is sufficient natural winter 
feed to “rustle,” and curtail the grazing privileges 
on its forest reserves. 

Another constant menace to the elk is a certain 
lawless element known as ‘“‘tooth hunters,” who kill 
many of the best animals in and out of season, 
leaving their carcasses to rot after extracting the 
teeth, which, unfortunately, have a considerable 
market value as charms and emblems of certain 
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societies. That very excellent society, known as 
“The Elks,” could do a service of inestimable value 
in putting a stop to such unlawful destruction by 
using its broad influence in discouraging and putting 
a stop to the keeping or wearing of elk teeth as 
either charms, emblems or ornaments. This, by 
killing the tooth hunter’s market, would do most 
towards curtailing his depredations. 

Though their senses of sight, scent and hearing 
are highly developed, as indeed they are in all of 
the deer family, my own experience has been that — 
in districts where elk are at all plentiful they seem 
less keenly sensitive to danger and are somewhat 
more easily brought to bag by the average hunter 
than either of their smaller relations, the blacktail 
or the whitetail deer. 

In a letter recently received from the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, I am informed 
that an estimate of the total number of elk in the 
United States in 1920 was fifty-two thousand head. 
These, continues the letter, ‘‘are rather widely scat- 
tered, the largest herds being centered in the Yel- 
lowstone Park region, and numbering perhaps twenty 
thousand head. One of the largest herds aside from 
the Yellowstone Park herds consists of perhaps 
seven thousand head in the Olympic National Forest 
of Washington. Comparatively small herds range 
in the White River, Battlement, and Gunnison 
National Forests, in Colorado. Elk also occur, 
mainly in national forests, in Montana and Idaho, 
and in smaller numbers, including places where they 
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have been planted, in South Dakota, North Carolina, 
Utah, Oregon, Arizona, and Oklahoma. North of 
the Canadian line small herds occur in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and on 
Vancouver Island.” 

At the time that I had the most frequent oppor- 
tunity to hunt elk they were still to be found in the 
rough mountainous country of central Wyoming, and 
this being a trip of little more than a day from the 
ranch, I frequently hunted up in that direction. As 
they now cling pretty consistently to the higher parts 
of the Rockies, it is well not to put off the hunt until 
too late in the season, as there is always the danger 
of getting snowed up in the mountains, when travel 
in or out with a pack train is well-nigh impossible. 
About the middle of September is, therefore, the 
best, as it is the pleasantest, time for such a trip. 
The elk are on the move, as the rut is then under 
way, and the weather at that season in the mountains 
is clear and quite cool enough to make hunting, 
whether afoot or on horseback, a pleasure. 

In Montana, to conform to the state law, we must 
defer our hunt until October 15th, when, however, 
in certain sections north and west of the Park good 
sport can be had, and one can get into good elk 
country without the risk of getting snowbound in 
there for considerably longer than the ordinary 
sportsman might want to remain. 

The elk, naturally a wary animal, has from con- 
stant pursuit become ever keener to scent approach- 
ing danger, and the uninitiated hunter would hardly 
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seriously contemplate a successful hunt unless accom- 
panied by some one experienced, not only in the coun- 
try but in the characteristics of the game. 

Let the ardent, though inexperienced, sportsman 
remember the invaluable teachings of Frank For- 
ester, and that, ‘“Of all things wholly unteachable by 
writing or oral instruction, unless upon the spot, 
with practice and example to illustrate precept, the 
most impracticable is woodcraft. How to find or 
follow the trail of an animal, itself not discernible 
to the sharpest unpracticed eyes, in the seemingly 
untrodden grass, or on the leaf-strewn surface of the 
pathless soil of the wilderness, cannot be taught by 
words written or spoken. . . . How to judge by the 
footprints, half seen, of bear or deer, as a woodsman 
will do at a glance, whether the animal which left 
the sign was young or old, fat or lean, going to or 
returning from his lair, how long he has gone by, 
and whether it avails to follow him or not, can only 
be learned by long experience, attentive observation, 
and a course of pupilage on the ground under thor- 
ough and competent teachers.” 

Therefore, if one is a new hand to the game and 
country, let him, if possible, secure the services of 
an experienced hunter, and he will see far more game 
and if quietly attentive learn endless things of value 
not only of its pursuit, but of woodcraft generally. 

Early in one September, in company with a small 
rancher named Hartley, who made hunting his prin- 
cipal profession, we left his home on the Medicine 
Bow and struck off for the mountains to the north. 
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Our outfit consisted of a wagon and pair of tough 
horses, later to be taken out and used as pack ani- 
mals when the going got too rough, and our two 
riding ponies. In the wagon we carried our beds 
and cooking utensils, kettle, frying pan and stewpot 
in which we stowed a couple of tin plates and two 
cups and the merest necessary provisions for about 
three weeks, consisting mainly of bacon, bread, a 
small bag of flour, coffee, sugar and salt and some 
dried prunes. In my bed I also carried a change of 
underclothing and a heavy sweater, while behind 
our saddles we tied our “‘slickers’”’ or oilskin coats. 
Our equipment consisted of a 45-90 and a 30-40 
Winchester, the latter then one of the newest things 
in the way of a high-powered rifle, and ,about fifty 
rounds of ammunition apiece. _ 

As we journeyed northward the prairies gave 
place to a country filled with deep gulches, coulees, 
and small hills, which, as we progressed, grew grad- 
ually higher, while the going got constantly rougher. 
For twelve miles we wound our way through the 
twistings and turnings of Hallock Canyon. The 
place bore an evil reputation, at the time, as a resort 
of road agents, rustlers, and the like; but if from 
its eerie-looking buttes or shadowy recesses any of 
these gentry spied us, they let us pass on in peace, 
not considering us worthy prey. Though neither of 
us voiced his thoughts, we were nevertheless keenly 
on the alert at every twist and turn in the trail, and 
when, finally, we emerged on a high open plateau, 
conversation, which had lagged, seemed to take on 
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a freer and more careless tone. The surface of the 
plateau was covered with low brush, rocks, big and 
little, and here and there a crooked, stunted pine. 
Down and up cut banks and over rocks that seemed 
like bowlders, the wagon creaked and groaned on its 
way. It would be a revelation to a New England 
farmer who only drives on country roads or in sweet- 
scented hayfields, to see what liberties one takes with 
a wagon on the so-called trails of the Rockies. At 
one particularly rough spot I pulled the horses up, 
better to look at something I had noticed moving 
off to the left of the trail, at the same time pulling 
my rifle from under the seat. There not seventy 
yards away, sitting on his haunches just like a dog, 
and watching us intently, was a fair-sized gray wolf. 
The horses were only too glad to stop, thus giving 
me a perfectly steady shot from the wagon seat, and 
as the rifle cracked the wolf rolled over. This was 
the only standing shot that I’ve ever had at a wolf, 
as they generally see one soon enough to slink out of 
sight or else get going at a good pace before one has 
an opportunity of opening fire. Most game, how- 
ever, has much less fear of a wagon than of a man, 
either mounted or afoot, and this probably accounted 
for my success. 

Soon after skinning the wolf, we came to the 
northern lip of the plateau, where it fell off in a 
steep incline to a great basin, at the bottom of which, 
like a narrow glistening ribbon, ran a stream of good 
water, fresh from the mountains, and not muddy 
with alkali as is so often the case on the plains. On 
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the far side of the stream the land rapidly rose into 
the real mountains. Patches of snow could be seen 
here and there on the bare tops, while the sides were 
covered with the dark green of the pine and spruce 
forest, which seemed to stretch out wooded fingers 
or points into the valley beneath. 

Following the zigzag windings of the trail, the 
wagon, with wheels locked, finally slipped and 
bumped safely to the floor of the basin, and we 
pulled up in some cottonwoods near the stream and 
made camp, intending to leave the wagon there and 
start early next morning with the horses and packs 
so as to have plenty of time to select and make a 
comfortable home camp, well into the mountains, 
next day. From the stream we caught a few trout, 
which, though not particularly large, were a delicious 
addition to our supper. 

As the weather was fine we didn’t bother to pitch 
our small tepee-shaped tent, unrolling our beds in a 
smooth grassy spot near the wagon. Over our pipes 
after supper, our talk was naturally of game and its 
pursuit, and Hartley told me that as late as ’92 he 
had had information, which he considered reliable, 
that a few straggling buffalo were still to be found 
on the Red Desert, near the Colorado-Utah line. 
Much as I would have liked to, I was never able to 
prove the correctness of these tidings of the few 
survivors of a fast-vanishing race. 

Far to the north in the loneliest fastnesses of the 
Peace River country, the wood bison is still reported 
to roam in fairly plentiful numbers. This huge ani- 
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mal, inhabiting the dense timber, and almost iden- 
tical with his vanished brother of the plains, is wisely 
protected by the most stringent laws of the provin- 
cial government, and by reason of the remote- 
ness and inaccessibility of his environment, will 
probably continue to survive for many years to 
come. 

Next morning, in so far as my clumsy inexperience 
with the intricacies of the diamond hitch would per- 
mit, I helped Hartley make up and adjust the packs, 
and as both horses were seasoned campaigners they 
gave no trouble, and we weré soon under way. Fol- 
lowing up the course of the stream for several miles, 
we branched off again north, up a steep wooded 
gorge, where a mountain brook came tumbling and 
bubbling down through silent groves of pine and 
spruce. Hartley, who was leading, shot three blue 
grouse for the pot, they being the first of these fine 
big birds that we’d seen on this trip, and in so doing 
he startled a couple of blacktail that went bounding 
off before either of us could get a shot. 

As we ascended, the grade became less steep, and 
we came out on a series of flat meadows or parks, 
bordered by the pine-forested hills, some of only a 
few acres, and others of a mile or soin extent. Feed 
for horses or game was abundant, and our brook 
here meandered lazily along, crossed and recrossed 
by well-trodden game trails. We saw frequent sign 
of elk, and, in the soft ground near the stream, the 
impression of hoof and dew claws (false hoof) of 
what must have been a mighty bull. None of the 
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sign was, however, particularly fresh, and we kept 
on up another grade and through 1 long stretch of 
a heavily timbered bottom until we emerged on 
another long park-like glade. Here, just within the 
woods, and with a timbered slope to the north of 
us, we made a comfortable camp, pitching our tent, 
and carpeting it with several layers of fir boughs 
which made a springy mattress on which to unroll 
our beds. Dry wood was plentiful, and we soon had 
a bright fire going which threw out a welcome glow. 
The rays of the setting sun had left our little valley 
and were climbing the slopes of the mountains to the 
eastward. Those near at hand looked, in the shad- 
ows, dark and somber in their robes of deep green, 
while the more distant hills shaded from purple to 
pink, copper and gold, where the sun’s rays still 
glinted on their crests. ‘The horses, relieved of pack 
or saddle, took a roll, shook themselves, and then 
commenced a leisurely feed in the meadow. Hart- 
ley, with a stick poised to freshen the fire, and I 
with a half-raised cup of coffee, stopped, glanced at 
each other, and then off towards the opposite hill— 
we'd both heard it; shrill and unmistakable, on the 
still evening air from the wooded hillside, came the 
whistling challenge of a bull elk. From his call, 
which was repeated several times, he was evidently 
moving up parallel with our valley. He stopped, 
however, as suddenly as he began, probably having 
gotten a stray whiff of the smoke of our campfire, 
which floated off in a thin blue spiral. As it was too 
dark to attempt to follow him up that evening, we 
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resolved to take up his trail as soon as day dawned, 
hoping, meanwhile, that the nocturnal ramblings of 
this lovelorn bull would not take him too far from 
the scene of the evening’s serenade. 

By mid-September, the nights at this high altitude 
are apt to be keen and frosty, and we thoroughly 
appreciated the extra blanket apiece, that, in spite 
of a desire to “travel light,’ we had decided to add 
to our bed rolls. 

We rolled out at daybreak next morning and, 
after a breakfast of bacon, bread and plenty of hot 
coffee, put a light lunch in our pockets and started 
off afoot for an all day’s hunt. Some prefer to do 
most of their hunting on horseback, but this depends 
much on the character of the country in which we 
are hunting; but once arrived on ground evidently 
frequented by elk, I’ve sometimes found it productive 
of better results to leave the horses at camp and to 
scour the mountains, glades and rim rock afoot. 
One may not cover as much territory as when 
mounted, but, on the other hand, neither is there 
as much chance of suddenly blundering onto and 
stampeding game without getting a fair shot, nor is 
there the time frequently lost in going perhaps a 
mile or two back after one’s horse after an unsuc- 
cessful stalk. 

Just within the timber on the opposite side of the 
valley from camp, we found the fresh trail of a good- 
sized bull, probably our friend of the preceding eve- 
ning. The tracks headed up and parallel with the 
valley, and, where the ground was soft, showed 
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clearly to be those of a big fellow. We were able 
to follow easily and at a good pace, until, reaching 
a low ridge where the ground was hard and stony, 
the track faded to a mere scrape here and there, 
and disappeared entirely on reaching a stretch of 
loose shingle rock. Luck was still with us, however, 
for casting forward to where the ground again was 
soft, we spied some freshly broken, barked and 
twisted bushes where our friend had evidently been 
“hooking” and slashing about with his antlers, a very 
common habit of both elk and moose during the rut. 
As a rule elk will use the small lodge-pole pines on 
which to rub their horns, whereas deer more often 
scrape theirs on the alder bushes. Not far beyond 
this, in a sheltered spot, though on slightly rising 
ground, giving a good view of his back track, was 
the broad and flattened impression of where the bull 
had bedded down for the night; but, whether warned 
of our stealthy approach or startled earlier, through 
some other cause, he had evidently left this spot 
hurriedly, as was evidenced by the deeper impres- 
sions of the points of the hoofs and the greater 
distance between tracks. We were soon at fault 
again, though, as some dry rocky surface held no 
telltale impressions, and as, at this point, a high 
wooded ridge split the valley in two, we decided to 
separate, Hartley following up a branch of the 
stream to the westward and I heading up a broad 
gorge to the northeast. 

We agreed to hunt up and across our respective 
valleys until near noon, and then to swing back and 
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down our stream so as to get back to camp before 
dark. Shortly after separating I came upon several 
blue grouse in the edge of some timber. They were 
very tame and sat about on some low spruce 
branches, cocking their heads foolishly at me, and 
offering the easiest of shots. I, however, left them 
in peace, fearing to chance disturbing some larger 
game. Climbing up a steep side hill, I came out on 
some high ledges of rim rock, from where a won- 
derful view was unfolded of mountain and valley. 
To the east rose the scarred and rocky summit of 
a towering peak, its lower sides softened by tim- 
bered slopes, while the gorge beneath was inter- 
spersed with heavily wooded stretches and open 
park-like glades and meadows. After smoking a pipe 
and having carefully scanned each of these for the 
fiftieth time, without sighting anything, I was just 
about to move on when I noticed a lightish brown 
object moving slowly across an open hillside, slightly 
up the valley but on a level somewhat lower than 
my lookout. From the edge of the timber it was 
shortly followed by another, then another; then four, 
five, six, eight, ten elk in all, moved along at a swing- 
ing walk, stopping now and then to crop a few 
mouthfuls. 

It was impossible to tell at that distance whether 
there was a big bull in the band, but what wind there 
w2s being down the gorge, and thus in my favor, I 
slipped rapidly downhill through some low, open 
timber in the hope of cutting them off. Coming to 
the edge of a flat, open shelf, of considerable extent, 
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interspersed here and there with low fir trees offer- 
ing good cover from which to view one’s surround- 
ings, I peered carefully in the direction from which 
the band had been approaching and was just be- 
ginning to fear that the game had already gone by, 
or had turned off in another direction, when a slight 
movement off to the left caught my eye. About a 
hundred yards off, the land dipped slightly into a 
small meadow, and the back and upper parts of an 
elk had been visible for a moment and had then 
disappeared behind a rise in the ground. Moving 
quietly forward a few yards to another clump of low 
firs, with rifle cocked and ready, the whole band 
came suddenly into view, not more than seventy-five 
yards beyond. There were more than I had at first 
seen, but, alas, they seemed to have no bull with 
them. So, selecting a fat cow, I brought my sights 
to bear just over her heart; but a movement from 
some bushes just behind her momentarily arrested 
my attention, as, with nose forward and massive 
antlers sweeping back over his shoulders, a splendid 
bull stepped into the open. My heart skipped a 
beat, so nearly had I fired at the cow, but taking a 
long, steadying breath, while shifting my aim to the 
bull, I pressed the trigger. The bull went to his 
knees, but immediately got up again, going on sev- 
eral paces before a second shot rolled him over for 
good. The rest of the band huddled together for a 
moment, then dashed madly into the timber and 
disappeared without drawing any more fire. Here 
was meat enough and probably of the best, as it was 
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still too early in the rut for the bull’s meat to get 
strong and rank, as it does later on. 

What a magnificent animal he looked as he lay 
there, just as he'd fallen, at the edge of the little 
meadow, his massive antlers of twelve points, dark 
head and neck, and lighter, tawny body contrasting 
with the deep green of moss and fern! First cutting 
the throat, the head was then removed, skinning well 
back on the neck, and the disagreeable operation of 
cleaning completed, the hind quarters were taken off 
separately, and with considerable heaving and pry- 
ing were hung pretty well up so as to be less likely 
to be torn or messed about by some old bear looking 
for a free supper. The head I left suspended by 
hooking the horns over a stout bough of a low- 
branching tree; then, taking tongue and liver with 
me, I started downhill to the stream. With my 
knife I conspicuously blazed a line of “spots” 
through a belt of timber on the way, and blazed all 
four sides of a tree near the stream so that we'd 
have no trouble in finding the bull next morning on 
coming up with the pack horses. 

It was about one o’clock by now; so, after a good 
wash-up, I ate my lunch and then started down- 
stream for camp, getting there about three o’clock 
without seeing any more game. 

Hartley came in about an hour later. He had 
sighted what he thought to be the bull whose track 
we had followed that morning, a fine, big fellow; 
but any chance of a shot had been spoiled by some 
cows that had winded him and dashed off, at the 
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same time frightening off the bull. Hartley had, 
however, bowled over a fat, barren cow and left her 
cleaned and ready to bring in with the pack animals. 

That evening the frying pan did yeoman’s service, 
and flapjacks, elk liver and bacon, stewed prunes, 
and coffee seemed a feast indeed to two hungry 
hunters. 

Most of the next day was consumed in packing 
in the horns and meat of my bull and of the cow 
killed by Hartley. A large part of this meat, not 
needed by us in camp, was cut in long strips and 
smoked, both to preserve it better and also to render 
it lighter and easier to pack out when homeward 
bound. 

During the next week, in spite of the most per- 
sistent hunting by both of us, sometimes together, 
and at other times going off in opposite directions, 
luck seemed to be against us, and we had nothing 
further to show for our combined efforts than a 
young three-year-old bull, killed by Hartley for meat, 
quite near camp, on his return from a long and un- 
productive day’s hunt. 

We had seen quite a few elk, but each time some- 
thing, generally unavoidable, had occurred to favor 
the game and to baffle our efforts. Either a fickle 
puff of the wind gave warning of our approach, or 
the game changed its course and vanished entirely 
before the chance of a successful shot presented 
itself. I had had a couple of shots at a bull dashing 
through the timber at about seventy yards, but only 
succeeded in boring holes in the forest. 
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However, if there is any game in the country, ill 
luck can generally be conquered by the persevering 
hunter, and if he’s the right sort he’ll hunt cheerfully 
through and out of a series of blank days with the 
knowledge that he has gained much in valuable ex- 
perience, either in the habits and favorite local 
haunts of the game, or in hunting lore generally, all 
of which can be stored up and called upon to crown 
some real red-letter day. On the morning of our 
eighth day in camp I had hunted, as was my custom, 
well up towards the rim rock, and had thrown myself 
down for a ten-minute breather on a ledge, which, 
though shielding my own position, gave me a broad 
outlook on some game trails and on much of the 
surrounding country. Having for several moments 
been intently watching what I thought might be some 
elk a long way off on the opposite side of the valley, 
I had made no noise nor movement, and my nerves 
being on the alert, the merest sound of a dropping 
pebble or displaced twig came to my ears from 
slightly off to the right. Conscious that this sound 
must have been caused by some animal, and trying 
to avoid attracting attention by any sudden move- 
ment, I glanced cautiously around. 

Not fifty yards away, the rim rock, dropping off 
in steps, joined the pine-clad slope of the mountain, 
and on one of these lower rocky benches, wholly 
unconscious of my presence and looking intently into 
the thick woods just beneath him, was a full-grown 
cougar or mountain lion. His lithe, tawny body 
seemed to glisten against its somber background of 
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gray rock, and so motionless he stood that, but for 
his color, he resembled one of Barye’s bronzes. 

As my rifle cracked, he sprang out and then crum- 
pled in the air and fell with a cracking and smashing 
of limbs of the trees beneath. Hurrying down and 
through the pines, I soon came upon the lifeless form 
of the big cat lying on its face with claws buried in 
the soft pine-needled floor of the forest. He was 
in fair coat and measured considerably over six feet 
from tip to tip, and his skin and snarling mask 
adorned the gun room floor for many a day there- 
after. I have never made a special hunt after moun- 
tain lions, though good sport is undoubtedly had in 
parts of the Rockies and Coast ranges in their pur- 
suit, which is usually carried on with the aid of 
hounds and airedales, who, taking a lion’s trail, gen- 
erally bring him to bay in some low tree from which 
he is shot by the hunter who has followed on some 
sure-footed mountain pony. 

Our last week in camp opened with a snowstorm, 
which, however, let up after covering everything to 
a depth of about three inches. As the clouds broke 
away, the weather moderated again, and one 
couldn’t travel far without getting thoroughly wet 
through, and in moving through the forest one was 
being constantly deluged with little avalanches of 
melting snow which were precipitated from the over- 
hanging evergreen boughs. 

Luck, however, favored us, and I got another 
fair bull elk while Hartley, keener about the meat 
than big horns, killed a couple of cows. One of 
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these he wounded with his first shot and had had to 
follow for some distance before finally killing her 
near the head of a heavily wooded valley. On re- 
turning to pack in the meat next morning he found 
much of it pretty badly torn, and one of the quar- 
ters which he had hung up, though not high enough, 
was gone entirely. Plainly visible in the melting 
snow were the teiltale prints of “Old Three Toes,” 
or Mr. Grizzly. The bear, whose trail was easy to 
follow, had not gone more than half a mile before 
lying down to sleep off his feast, and was only dis- 
turbed when Hartley got within about forty yards 
of him, when he sat up with a disconcerted grunt. 
But whether he would have made off or charged, 
none can tell, as a well-directed 45-90 from Hart- 
ley’s rifle promptly settled with the purloiner of our 
meat. Never having, up to that time, killed a 
grizzly | was, of course, disappointed not to have 
been in at the death of this one and wished to try 
for another, but as the weather was again looking 
threatening and as we already had as much as the 
horses could well pack out to the wagon in one trip, 
provided one of us took turns in walking, we. de- 
cided not to take the chance of getting stuck in a 
big snowstorm in the mountains. As it was, we 
were delayed one extra day in rounding up two of 
the horses who had wandered off down the valley, 
and by the time we got them back to camp it was 
too late to pack up and make a move. Next morn- 
ing, by getting up while it was yet hardly light, we 
were able to make an early start, and after a long, 
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hard day, got out to our wagon about an hour after 
dark, thoroughly tired as to body and temper, which 
latter will be appreciated by any who have traveled 
over mountain trails with a pack train. The fol- 
lowing day’s journey with the wagon was compara- 
tively easy, and our arrival back at Hartley’s little 
ranch was the concluding chapter to what was in 
every way a most enjoyable hunt. 

Our provisions, though simple, had been con- 
stantly supplemented with an ample supply of elk 
venison which, in turn, was frequently relieved by 
roast grouse or fried mountain trout from our 
stream, and, with an abundance of wood and good 
water, our camp, if not luxurious, was dry, warm 
and comfortable. 


CHAPTER X 
ON RANCH AND ROUND-UP 


LTHOUGH surrounded on all sides by the 
open range, some twenty thousand acres of our 
ranch were under fence and were given over solely 
to the breeding and raising of horses of a better 
class than the ordinary rough range stock. Sev- 
eral thoroughbred stallions were kept at stud, and 
besides our own mares many other outside brands 
were sent to be bred during the summer months. 
Apart from the haying season, when all hands turned 
to with scythe, mower, rake and pitchfork in the 
bottom lands, the work kept one constantly in the 
saddle. 

Just at dawn the bunch of saddle ponies would 
come clattering into the corral between the ranch 
house and the stables, having been driven up by the 
horse wrangler, and after a good breakfast, served 
up by “Happy” Lung, our Chinese cook, all would 
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saddle up for the day’s work. For rounding up and 
bringing in bunches of horses, we needed the best 
and fastest of ponies, as the galloping was quite as 
rough, and frequently far harder and faster, than 
when working cattle. 

The horses intended for the eastern market were 
not, as a rule, “busted” in the rough and ready man- 
ner of the plains, but were, whenever time permitted, 
halter broken as colts, as soon as weaned, and 
handled as much as possible so that their breaking 
and training was more gradual and more conducive 
to good manners than one frequently found in the 
“plum gentle” horses of the cattle country. 

This was rather an elastic term, and in the mind 
of many an old timer seemed to mean any animal 
that had, at least once, been saddled and bridled or 
put in harness. I remember a stage trip taken to 
Lander, in central Wyoming, from a station on 
the Union Pacific line. The stage carried the ex- 
press and mails, and anybody who happened to be 
going north. On this trip, the passengers besides 
myself consisted of a young woman who was going 
out to teach school, her mother, a fat old female, a 
circuit judge, and the government agent of the 
Shoshone Indian reservation. The stage driver was 
typical of his day and calling—a lean and lanky, 
rather silent, leather-skinned man with a long mus- 
tache, bleached almost white by sun and wind. His 
jean trousers were stuffed into the usual soft-legged, 
high-heeled boots, and over an old flannel shirt 
flapped a vest, never buttoned, from one pocket of 
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which protruded a pipe and from the other the tag 
of his Bull Durham. His silk neck handkerchief 
and white hat, with a snake-skin band, completed 
his attire, excepting a serviceable-looking gun, which 
hung on his hip and seemed to bespeak him as a com- 
petent custodian of the United States mails. 

The first part of our journey was uneventful 
enough, and the circuit judge entertained us with 
some rather lurid accounts of the trials, recently 
held in the northern part of the state, of several 
“rustlers.” He seemed to me to be a bit relieved 
to have come away with a whole skin from a neigh- 
borhood where he had felt called upon to pronounce 
several rather heavy sentences. 

We spent the night at a road ranch where, after 
the ladies had retired, everybody, including the 
judge, consumed a very liberal amount of “red 
eye” and had an altogether convivial evening. Next 
morning at breakfast, on being asked about the day’s 
trip, our driver informed the old lady that we ought 
to make good time as we had a fresh team. He, 
however, added reassuringly that they were ‘plum 
gentle.’ I wasn’t sure, but I thought I noticed the 
faintest glimmer of a smile in the corner of one eye. 

That driver’s first statement was, however, emi- 
nently true. We certainly had a fresh team, quite 
the freshest it has ever been my fortune to ride be- 
hind, but as to they’re being ‘‘plum gentle,” well, 
they didn’t actually bite the stage or eat their har- 
ness, but that’s about all they left undone. 

There were two U-necked buckskins in the wheel 
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and a bay and a white-eyed pinto in the lead; at 
least that’s the way they were when we started. I 
noticed a couple of men standing by the horse’s heads 
when the passengers got into the stage, then the 
road ranch seemed suddenly to fade into the dim 
distance. In short, we left it with a flying start. 
The trail was moderately smooth and broad and up 
a gentle incline for the first few miles, so our driver 
didn’t seem to deem it necessary, because probably 
not possible, to restrain the runaways, for that’s 
what they were, as he counted upon the natural fa- 
tigue incident to their exertions eventually to bring 
his team back into their bits. No such peaceful 
philosophy, however, soothed the fat old lady, and 
as the stage bumped, groaned and swayed, she, with 
a wild scream, threw her arms around the neck of 
the pillar of the law and implored him to save her. 
Being youthful and rather enjoying the excitement, 
and also because we were sitting on the back seat, I 
followed the old dame’s example and ardently prom- 
ised to save the very pretty young school-teacher, 
hoping meanwhile that the darned horses would run 
away all day. Nobody else paid much attention to 
our flight through space, seeming to regard it as 
an everyday occurrence. A cowboy on a pony, how- 
ever, kept pace with us long enough to ask the driver 
if “there was a new gold rush on?” 

The gradual upgrade, however, soon wore off a 
bit of the froth, and the team first settled back to a 
lope and then to a peaceful trot before we reached 
the top of the hill. But coming over the crest to a 
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short downgrade, the swing bar on the neck yoke 
hit the pinto lightly on the hocks. That started a 
new party. The pinto, feeling insulted, let fly with 
both heels at the wheeler behind him. The buck- 
skin, having some opinions of his own on the sub- 
ject, came back with a good bite on the pinto’s rump, 
then all four commenced a bucking contest which 
would have done credit to a Cheyenne rodeo. 

We jolted and sidled down the hill, reaching bot- 
tom with the leaders’ legs over all traces and staring 
the wheelers in the face. They seemed to loathe 
each other cordially and were, I am sure, telling 
one another a few things about their ancestors, their 
manners, and their general uselessness as stage 
horses. After considerable trouble, interspersed 
with kicks, bites and bad language, we got them 
straightened out and once more headed on our way, 
which was pursued without further incident, except 
that as the afternoon wore into evening and a great 
big moon spread her golden light over the silent 
prairie, a very young man on the back seat did his 
best to save the pretty young schoolmarm from 
accidentally falling out of the stage—but there, what 
will you? ‘The world was ever thus. 


Most of my time during the summers of ’92 and 
’93 was spent on the round-up of the Two Bar out- 
fit, at that time one of the largest cattle companies 
in southern Wyoming. ‘The round-up was not then, 
as now, a kind of a one-day show, but lasted right 
through from spring until autumn, beginning with 
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the calf branding, and running on into the beef 
round-up, with its herding, cutting out, driving and 
shipping. A vast expanse of country was worked 
over, running, roughly, from the line of the 
Cheyenne & Northern on the east to the western 
boundaries of the Laramie Plains, and from near 
the Colorado line north into the Laramie Peak coun- 
try. We generally had from eighteen to twenty 
men in the outfit. 

A cowboy coming to work supplied his own bed, 
saddle and bridle, and the clothes he wore. Cow 
ponies, his food, and the prairie to sleep on were 
supplied by the outfit. Each man was allotted from 
eight to ten ponies, which brought the horse “‘cavy”’ 
(herd) up to about one hundred and seventy-five 
head; and the constant and vigorous character of 
the work gave each his full share and afforded no 
man or horse much time for leisure. In the early 
summer of ’93 I left the railroad with old Al Bowie, 
then ranch foreman, at Rock Creek, on the line of 
the Union Pacific, and rode out to join the Two 
Bar wagons on the Laramie Plains. 

It was a jolly and congenial outfit at the time, 
and I wonder if these reminiscences will ever be read 
by little Dave Morris, the stocky, square-jawed 
round-up foreman, or by “Buck”? Ewing, our top 
roper, or Chaffee, or “Sandy,” the fiery little Scot, 
or “Tex,” who arrived from somewhere in Texas 
and once tried to steal my rope, or last, but by no 
means least, by old black Paul, our negro cook, who 
used to tell me hair-raising yarns ‘‘’bout when he 
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was cook fo’ Gen’l Crooks’ mess, when he was 
chasin’ de Sioux back in °76.” 

Old Paul had been mess cook with the command 
that reached the scene of the Custer fight on the 
Little Big Horn about thirty-six hours after that 
fateful day when several entire troops of the famous 
4th Cavalry were annihilated by the Indians on those 
wind-swept bluffs and draws above the river. Of 
an evening, with his tin dishes washed up and piled 
on the tailboard of the cook wagon ready for break- 
fast, he’d get out a stubby old pipe, and, over the 
dying camp fire, tell of their first sight of the battle- 
ground. An unusual number of ravens were no- 
ticed, then as they drew nearer small circles and 
semicircles of white objects were seen on several of 
the bluffs above the river. These soon proved to 
be all that remained of the stalwart troopers who, 
until the last man, had stood off the overwhelming 
numbers of the Sioux. Their stripped and muti- 
lated bodies bore grim evidence of the tragedy 
which, ever since, has held such a sad place in the 
romantic history of our west. 

With the last pipe knocked out, we’d leave old 
Paul to his reminiscences, crawl into our blankets, 
pull the tarpaulin over our heads, and to the lullaby 
yap, yapping of the coyotes, would soon be dream- 
ing of those stirring days, so recently past, when 
the painted warriors were the hereditary lords of 
prairie, bluff and butte. 

If it was our turn for a trick at herd night-guard, 
we'd have our quietest pony saddled and picketed 
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near by, and at ten, twelve, or two o'clock the gentle 
clink of spur and bridle of the two boys coming 
off guard would be heard, and we'd crawl out and, 
mounting, ride quietly out to the sleeping or resting 
herd, singing to them now and then snatches of song 
to quiet their sensitive and restless nerves. Just as 
the first streak of gray appeared in the east, old 
Paul’s melodious darky voice would sing out, ‘“AII’l’l 
out! Roll-up-your beds!” and a few minutes later, 
Meuel Breakfus’ £7’ 

Beds rolled up and thrown into the bed wagon, 
we'd take tin plate and cup from the cook wagon 
and help ourselves to hot coffee and breakfast. The 
horse cavy would come up, herded along by the night 
wrangler (herder). With the coil of his rope in 
left hand and loop held by right, dragging along 
behind, each man, with a quick swish, would rope 
his pony and saddle up for the morning circle 
riding. 

Saddled and ready, the foreman would divide our 
company into groups of three to four riders, allotting 
a certain territory to be covered by each group. 
After instructing us that the cut-out would be held, 
perhaps, at Big Springs, some twelve or fifteen miles 
away, we'd gallop off on our several tasks, gather- 
ing all cattle found in our circuit and driving them 
before us to the appointed place. As this was 
neared, clouds of dust could be seen rising from 
various bunches of cattle loping over bluff or down 
draw, herded along by the converging lines of the 
circle riders, 
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The wagons and the saddle herd had arrived, and 
while dinner was being got ready, ponies would be 
changed, and the dusty and galloping “cutting out”’ 
of all cattle fit to ship engaged in. This finished, 
all unfit cattle would be driven off over a hill, and 
all hands turn to for dinner. The afternoons were 
a repetition of the morning’s work over new ter- 
ritory, then, when the cut-out, or gathered beef 
herd, numbered from six hundred to twelve hundred 
head, it would be driven slowly to the nearest ship- 
ping point on the line of the railroad. There were 
frequent little incidents to. break the monotony of 
daily routine. Such was an afternoon spent in driv- 
ing some sheepmen and their herd of fifteen thou- 
sand wool growers off the range. They were in- 
clined, at first, to argue the point, but the cattlemen 
being numerically so superior, the lowly herders had, 
perforce, to move off with their close-cropping herds 
that left no blade of grass for steer or cow. 

The white-topped, covered wagon, or prairie 
schooner, was still a common sight on the plains, 
and we’d often pull up for a few minutes’ talk with 
some hardy, bearded emigrant headed for a new 
claim, beyond some distant hills, which, to his rest- 
less imagination, ever seemed the bluest. His team 
often consisted of a pair of mares, and a pair of 
oxen or mules, and beside the wagon sometimes ran 
a loose foal or two. The children and the plucky 
wife of the pioneer looked forth from the wagon 
hood over the rolling sea of plains which bore their 
prairie craft. Hats off to these brave and venture- 
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some mothers of the west, and to their hardy men 
who, ever flinging beyond the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion, did so much in opening up the rich new lands 
of our country. 

One evening, a quiet, hawk-eyed gentleman with 
a silver star on his vest, and a pair of shiny guns 
hanging on his hips, rode up on a beautiful, breedy, 
looking bay horse. He spent the night with us and 
departed at dawn next morning, after which some 
of the boys jokingly remarked how very quiet and 
reserved our member from the Lone Star State had 
been during the visit, whereat ‘“Tex,”’ again finding 
his southern voice, vociferously and somewhat pro- 
fanely affirmed that no blankety-blank U. S. mar- 
shal was lookin’ fo’ him. 

Game of various kinds was constantly seen; but 
time rarely permitted its pursuit. Often, when lop- 
ing off just at sunrise, on the morning circle, we'd 
surprise bunches of feeding antelope which would 
skim off over the prairie at our approach. One 
day three of us had a fine race after a big bobcat, or 
lynx, and finally caught him with our ropes. An 
old shotgun was in the cook wagon, and I got a good 
mess of fat mallards one evening at a grassy shal- 
low pool near camp. I think it was Langdon who 
killed a big, gray wolf early one morning, and when 
he collected the eight-dollar bounty, when we next 
shipped from Rock Creek, then a thriving town of 
two houses and three saloons, the whole outfit soon 
helped him drink up the bounty. 

With the first week in September a couple of cow- 
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boys arrived from the home ranch, herding along a 
bunch of seventy-five fresh ponies, and with orders 
to take back a like number, from our horse cavy, of 
those most in need of a rest and fattening up after 
their several months’ of hard work. Each of us 
turned in half our string and got fresh ponies to fill 
their places—and, oh! what fresh ponies some of us 
got! For with the change of the horse cavy, they, 
at the home ranch, would always send us, out on the 
round-up, a sprinkling of “bronc’s’” that needed a 
bit of hard work to take the bow out of their backs. 
On the frosty September mornings, we would be 
treated to some marvelous exhibitions of bucking, 
which generally resulted in that particular pony get- 
ting a double dose of work with the cattle and com- 
ing in at night with much of the buck taken out of 
him. 

On one crisp morning, we were just breaking camp 
which, for the night, had been beside a long shallow 
pool of some seventy or eighty yards in width, and 
about three feet deep, with a hard bottom; all hands 
were saddled up, and old Paul was putting the last 
things into the tail of the cook wagon. A cowboy, 
named Chaffee, had been having a lively time getting 
his saddle on a white-eyed chestnut, with a light 
colored mane and tail, one of those innocent-looking 
blond horses. Whenever he attempted to cinch her 
up, she would rear straight up and come over back- 
wards. The mare did this three times, and then her 
master sat on her head and gave her a good hiding 
with his quirt, interspersed with a few remarks about 
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herself and her antecedents which should have made 
any self-respecting horse blush with mortification. 
When he let her up she looked quiet and\crestfallen. 
All seemed well. So, with the slack of the reins in 
his left hand and grasping the cheek of the bridle, 
cowboy fashion, to guard against her spinning round 
and kicking, he swung himself into the saddle. At 
this the mare came to life again, and with an out- 
raged squeal, ears back, and head between her fore- 
legs, plunged into a hair-raising line of bucking that 
seemed to fill the rest of the outfit with unrestrained 
delight. With the second plunge she landed in the 
pool with a splash that sent the water up in showers, 
and brought yells and whoops of joy from the boys, 
who secretly longed for the fun of seeing Chaffee 
sail off into his watery surroundings. Old Paul 
beat a tattoo on the frying pan; others threw hats 
at the madly bucking mare; the wrangler shouted: 
‘Throw him a life preserver!” but from end to end 
of the pool her rider stayed bravely with that pitch- 
ing brute, came safely out the far end, and driving 
in the spurs, got her running, when the battle was 
won. 

Though in times of relaxation from strenuous 
work, the cowboy was full of boisterous fun, most 
of the blood-and-thunder tales about him were gross 
exaggerations, or pure fables originating in the fer- 
tile brain of some dime-novel scribe. Of course, as 
in all communities, there was the “bad man,” but I 
think the frontier was on the whole quite as orderly, 
and fully as safe, as many of our highly civilized 
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cities of to-day, with their ‘‘gun-men” and “hold- 
ups.” 

To-day the open range has shrunk to compara- 
tively small dimensions, and most cattle are held on 
fenced ranches where more hay is grown for their 
winter feed. The changed conditions may or may 
not be commercially beneficial, but none who ever 
lived, as formerly, that wild, free life can experience 
aught but a feeling of regret that it is now mainly 
of the past. 

Though generally far removed from civilization, 
or for that matter from any near neighbors, ranch 
life was not by any means as lonely as one might sup- 
pose. It was only in the bitterly cold winter, with 
its steely gray skies, deep drifts, blizzards, and cut- 
ting winds, that one sometimes felt a long, long way 
from anywhere. In summer and autumn, with vis- 
its of friends from the east, the constant activity of 
one’s work and occasional local gayeties, any feel- 
ing of Joneliness was unknown. Distances, from 
anything like eastern standards, meant nothing, in 
spite of the automobile not having, at that time, 
made its appearance. Our nearest neighbors were 
fifteen miles away, and we saw each other fairly 
frequently. One never moved any distance what- 
ever except in the saddle, and the tough, wiry cow 
ponies, if left to their natural gait, an easy lope, 
seemed to know naught of fatigue, and could cover 
tremendous distances. A jog of fifteen miles over 
to a Sunday dinner and back in the afternoon wasn’t 
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considered anything; and I remember leaving the 
ranch at five one morning on a tough little mare, to 
attend a dance that evening at the nearest town, sev- 
enty miles to the southeast. For thirty miles my 
way led along the old Deadwood Trail, made famous 
in the days when the Deadwood coach line ran from 
Cheyenne to the Black Hills, and I vividly remem- 
bered how, as a boy, some seventeen years before, I 
was thrilled by the wild tales of hold-ups and Indian 
attacks to which the old stage was not infrequently 
subjected, while traversing its three-hundred-mile 
journey through this wild and unsettled country. 
As a small brat of six years, my excitement knew 
no bounds when my uncle was brought home to my 
father’s house in the east, with a bullet in his thigh, 
a living example, to my young eyes, of the then 
adventurous life in the Indian country. Leaving by 
the stage from its northern terminus in the Black 
Hills, on the borders of Dakota and Wyoming, my 
uncle and several other passengers had started on the 
southward journey. Making an early start, the old 
stage had rattled along, over the rough trails, and 
all had gone well during the day, when, coming out 
of the foothills just at dusk, they were “jumped” 
by a small band of renegade Sioux. Not being a 
great distance from the solitary road ranch, or sta- 
tion, where they were to spend the night, they made 
a running fight of it. Fortunately, the shots of the 
Indians failed to kill any of the stage horses, and 
as they neared the ranch the attackers drew off, hay- 
ing, however, inflicted two casualties, one passenger 
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having been killed, and my uncle badly wounded in 
the upper part of his leg. Arriving at our home, 
after a long and painful journey from the west, his 
recovery, though complete, was slow, and I have 
often since thought what a pest I must have been to 
him, as an inquisitive young nephew, seeking constant 
repetition of the account of his none too pleasant 
experience with the Sioux. 

I made a halfway stop at a friend’s ranch, the 
A.D.A., on Horse Creek, for lunch and a feed, 
after which, joined by my friend, we jogged on, ar- 
riving before dark, in ample time for the festivities, 
which, by the way, lasted most of the night and 
overflowed well into the next day. 

The household servant problem was, however, 
much as it is in the country in the east. The cook 
preferred to spend the winter in town. So before 
the first snow began to fly, Lung, our celestial culi- 
nary artist and general household factotum, would 
present himself, and in approved pidgin-English re- 
mark, ‘‘Me go Denver side—play um fan tan, 
ketchy heap money,” and go he would, but he didn’t 
seem to “‘ketchy heap money,” for he generally re- 
turned in the spring with the sad statement, “Me 
all busted!” He was a cheery soul and gave us 
many a good laugh. One day, just before dinner, 
we heard a wild yell, and round to the front of the 
ranch came Lung, on the gallop, his four-foot pig- 
tail flying out behind. When we asked him what 
was up, he said there was a “heap big lattely snakely 
in wood pile.” We couldn’t get him back to work 
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until the wood pile had been pulled apart and a very 
small rattler that had taken refuge there killed. 

One summer a friend of mine, who held the gov- 
ernment beef contract for the Sioux Indian reserva- 
tion on the borders of Nebraska and Dakota, told 
me he was short-handed and asked me if I would 
like to give him a hand in delivering some beef steers 
which he had to get to the agency near Fort Nio- 
brara before the date of the beef issue to the In- 
dians. Being far from any reservation, I had never 
seen much of the “noble red man’’ on his native 
heath, so I jumped at the chance of seeing him under 
the exciting and stimulating conditions of a beef 
issue. I say exciting, as at that time the beef ra- 
tions given by a kindly government to those gentle- 
men of leisure of the plains was issued on the hoof, 
i.e., alive, and this the Indians made the occasion of 
a festival, jollification and general ‘‘heap big feed.” 
My friend and I, having successfully delivered the 
cattle a week or ten days before the date of the 
issue, decided to wait over to see the show. 

As the date approached, each day witnessed the 
arrival of straggling bands of Sioux, and the prairie 
was dotted for several miles about the agency with 
their grazing ponies and scattered groups of tepees. 
The little dark-skinned children romped about, cur 
dogs barked, pony races were engaged in, the rival 
bands heavily backing their choices, and the agency 
store was constantly crowded with Indians either 
loafing about or making their annual purchases. 

As for the squaws, I don’t think any of them 
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would ever have taken a prize at a beauty show. 
With their squat dumpy figures, they didn’t compare 
well with the tall, straight and sinewy figures of 
many of the “‘bucks.”’ 

A friend of mine from the east who was visiting 
at the post had a funny experience, though at first 
the humor of the situation didn’t dawn upon him. 
He was tremendously interested in the Indians, and 
had been riding about from camp to camp trying to 
buy a war bonnet of eagle feathers to take home 
with him as a souvenir. The old chiefs, however, 
seemed to have rather an exaggerated idea of the 
value of these picturesque and gaudy articles of 
their wardrobes, and the prices they named would 
have brought tears of envy to the eyes of a Fifth 
Avenue milliner. In short, war bonnets ‘‘wus 
high,” and my friend hadn’t done any business. 
The night of the issue he was standing on the edge 
of a big crowd, composed mainly of Indians, watch- 
ing a dance, when he was suddenly grabbed from 
behind, and, with a couple of tall “bucks” holding 
him firmly by each arm, found himself being hustled 
across the prairie. The Indians said something to 
him in their own language, which, being all Greek to 
him, didn’t help matters. As all was dark away 
from the big fire around which the dance was cir- 
cling, and as his captors didn’t, in spite of his strug- 
gles, show any intention of letting him go, thoughts 
of being burned at the stake, or made into stew, 
coursed through his mind, so, being otherwise help- 
less, he let out a lusty yell. This was evidently 
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heard by one of the Indian police who overtook them 
ona pony. Hearing my friend’s complaint against 
his kidnapers, the guard asked the “‘bucks” in their 
own language what in the blankety blank they were 
doing and, on receiving their reply, much to my 
friend’s dismay, commenced to laugh. He, how- 
ever, explained, in English, that “buck have war 
bonnet to sell, in tepee, ’bout two mile ’cross 
prairie!!!” Not being able to make him under- 
stand, they had devised the simple method of taking 
him bodily to where they might make a deal. 

My friend, however, preferred the hospitality of 
the post officer’s quarters that evening; but whether 
he next day did any business in war bonnets with his 
erstwhile captors, I don’t know. 

The issue itself was a unique and interesting spec- 
tacle to the uninitiated. The name of some chief 
or head of a family would be called out, whereupon, 
“Mr. Lone Wolf,” or “Spare Ribs,” or whatever 
his name was, would ride up with his family and 
friends, and out of the big corral would be driven 
their allotted number of cattle. These they imme- 
diately took charge of and herded away over the 
prairie, and, with their usual improvidence, the In- 
dians generally decided to butcher a large percentage 
of their allotment then and there. This they would 
do in the most approved old buffalo hunting man- 
ner, galloping up beside the beeves and shooting 
them down much after the manner in which their 
ancestors had hunted and killed the shaggy-coated 
bison. 
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The squaws would then do the skinning and 
dressing, and all would troop off in triumph to their 
camp, where, in an incredibly short time, the “heap 
big feed”? would commence, and all would go merry 
as a marriage bell. 

All of this has long since been done away with, 
and the reservation Indian of to-day gets his rations 
much as the rest of us do, that is, in the practical, 
though less picturesque manner, over the counter. 


CHAPTER XI 
COURSING WOLVES 


N the days of Imperial Russia, now so sadly of 
the past, we used to read of wildly exciting 

hunts conducted by certain sporting nobles, who, 
driving through the dark, wolf-infested forests of 
Siberia, in a big straw-lined sleigh, lured the ani- 
mals to pursue them by dragging some freshly killed 
bait behind. The hunted hunters are then said to 
have killed large numbers of wolves, who, in packs, 
would follow and attempt to attack the sleigh. ‘This 
must indeed have been an exciting pastime, and 
where the hunter was constantly fleeing from the 
game, certainly a unique form of sport. 

Certain wild tales to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, wolves in America, though powerful and ugly 
customers when cornered, do not go much in large 
packs except, perhaps, in the far north, and very 
rarely attempt to attack a hunter; and even if they 
did both, there are not many parts of our northern 
territory where the going would permit of a con- 
genial collection of sportsmen gallivanting about the 
country in a large box sleigh drawn by fiery steeds. 
A dog sled and its half-wolf team and half-breed 
driver, who runs beside much of the time and rides 
the sled part of the time, is about the only winter 
conveyance adaptable to our northern wastes. 
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An exceedingly shy beast, the wolf, in America, is 
generally one of the first of the wild animals to dis- 
appear from the neighborhood of settled communi- 
ties, and, though in former times widely distributed 
over the whole country, there are probably to-day 
very few wolves south of the Canadian line until we 
get west of the Mississippi. On the great plains 
of the west and the broken foothills of the Rockies, 
he is known as the gray wolf, whereas the big fel- 
lows of the mountains and heavily wooded northern 
forests are generally referred to as timber wolves. 

Their commonest color is a grizzled mixture of 
black and white, though, at times, they are found in 
browns, blacks, and, in the far north, snowy white. 

A big dog-wolf of the northwestern cattle coun- 
try will stand between twenty-seven and thirty inches 
and weigh about one hundred pounds, this size and 
weight being slightly exceeded by his cousins of the 
timbered country farther to the north. 

Great marauders, they have been a pest to the 
stock-grower, at times taking heavy toll of his 
flocks, and for years a relentless warfare has been 
waged against the wolves, so that to-day, except in 
very wild districts, they have become very much 
more scarce than a few years ago. 

Naturally cowardly, they will attack the larger 
wild animals only when deep snow or their own 
superiority in numbers renders the chances all in 
their favor, and, when driven by the hunger of a 
long winter, they have been known to fall upon 
full-grown elk or moose, though the young or 
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smaller animals are more to their liking. I’ve found 
young cattle freshly killed by wolves, and now and 
then a colt. Where the animal was of any size it 
had evidently first been seized just above the hock 
in an effort, I suppose, to hamstring the poor beast. 
As a general rule, no wild animal is so hard to get 
anything like a fair shot at as a wolf, and nine times 
out of ten it must be a mere chance shot at the rap- 
idly disappearing varmint. I once found two young 
heifers very freshly killed lying not far apart, in a 
broad canyon near the ranch, and, hoping to get a 
shot at the murderers, I spent two whole days, from 
daylight till dark, behind some rocks and brush on 
the chance of their returning to the kill; but if they 
approached at all it was probably from well to 
lou’ard, in order, first, to get scent of any danger, 
for no hair or hide did I see. 

Traps or poison are, therefore, the commonest 
means employed .in annihilating these destructive 
brutes, and even to-day hundreds are annually killed 
in the west and northwest where, a few years ago, 
the number ran into thousands. 

In many days spent in the northwest where wolves 
were quite plentiful, I only once got a fair standing 
shot at one, which I killed from a wagon in some 
rough country north of the Medicine Bow in 
Wyoming. 

There is, however, one method of wolf hunting, 
largely and successfully pursued in parts of the west, 
than which there is no better or more thrilling sport, 
namely, by coursing and running them down with a 
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pack of slashing big greyhounds, or the heavier and 
bigger rough-coated Scotch, or Irish, deerhounds. 
Many ranchmen used to have, and indeed not a few 
still keep, several of these great fighting hounds with 
which, at times, royal sport is had. 

Owing to his great strength and activity, his 
powerful teeth, and strong wide gaping jaws, a big 
wolf is a terrific fighter, and, except in very rare 
incidents, is far more than a match for any one, or 
even two, big hounds. Once in a while, some great 
rough-coated, wiry giant with the blood of some old 
Scotch or Irish fighting stock in his veins will be: 
found who, single handed, has killed his wolf in 
fair combat, but more often three or four of these 
big dogs have a bloody time of it before laying their 
quarry low. 

Though one is not called upon to leap any high 
obstacles, as in hunting in inclosed countries, the 
riding is often fast and furious and of the roughest 
character, and one must ply whip and spur to keep 
on any terms with the chase, once they’re away. As 
these hounds hunt only by sight, and apparently pay 
no attention to scent, we have no warning whimper 
or preliminary feathering on the line taken by the 
game; but once their sharp eyes have caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of their prey, they’re off like rockets, 
and one must sit down and ride, or pull up and go 
home. 

In true sport, as in the more serious affairs of life, 
half measures don’t get us anywhere. So whether 
an autumn morning finds our hunting party among 
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the weirdly picturesque foothills of the Rockies, at 
the crossroads of some stiffly timbered country of 
the eastern states, or looking down from Shuckboro 
Hill upon that rolling sea of grass, with those black, 
forbidding lines of fences in the cream of the War- 
wickshire country in merry England, the young 
sportsman, if his heart be in the right place, will 
resolve to stick to the pack wherever they may lead 
him, and to be there, or thereabouts, when they run 
into their quarry. Spills, at times, are bound to 
come our way; but, whether at the bottom of a 
steep cut bank, over five bars of timber, or a stiff 
cut and laid hedge, they more often than not 
have no more serious result than a dirty coat and 
a momentary check to our otherwise glorious 
progress. 

Shortly after leaving the west, I received an invi- 
tation from an old friend asking me to spend the 
autumn with him on his ranch in central Wyoming, 
and more particularly, to “‘come and see for myself 
how the clumsy little chaps that I'd played with in 
their puppy days had developed and come into their 
own.” 

I well knew this meant an autumn of real sport, 
in the best of company and in a rough, galloping, 
game country, limited only by the horizon, and, if 
any further inducement had been needed, the refer- 
ence to the big hounds was irresistible. One of the 
pups, “‘Kalifa,”’ had belonged to me, and I had left 
him to be brought up in the way that he should go, 
in a country where, with his hardy companions, his 
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primitive instincts of hunting wild game should have 
the fullest play. : 

“Coming at a gallop; leave New York Monday,” 
was the answering message I joyously hurried over 
the wires, and, impatient to follow it, my mind kept 
picturing its progress. Picked up and sent on its 
way from Chicago, a few dots and dashes would ar- 
rive at Omaha, and from there be sped on over those 
endless Nebraska plains, thence up into the first 
foothills, until, in a little shed station on a sagebrush 
flat in far-away Wyoming, the operator would take 
down the ticks on his pad, then, picking up the tele- 
phone, would call up the ranch, twenty miles across 
the hills. What he really said to my host was, 
“Hello!—that you, George? Say, that Robinson 
feller, that used to be out here, wires he’s comin’ to 
you on the jump,—leaves New York Monday—get 
it all right? How’s things at the ranch? Oh, say, 
they left that box car for them horses on the siding 
this morning— .. . well, so long,” and he prob- 
ably settled back in his chair to read a two- or three- 
day-old paper from Denver. 

With a kit bag containing some rough shooting 
things, breeches, and field boots, and shotgun and 
rifle stowed in the corner of my compartment, for 
I was sure to get some shooting as well as hunting, 
the first Monday of October saw me speeding west- 
ward on the “Limited.” On the morning of the 
third day, the wheezy old daily train of the Cheyenne 
& Northern pulled up long enough for me to drop 
off at a platform, shed and corral standing alone in 
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the wide, wide world. And though this “station” 
was used by several big ranches, to all outward ap- 
pearances it must have been built for the sole con- 
venience of the occupants of a prairie-dog town on 
the flats near by, for no other habitations were vis- 
ible to the naked eye. I, however, noticed a couple of 
big, breedy-looking horses, bearing the diamond 
brand, in the corral, near which stood the ranch 
wagon with their harness hanging over the dash- 
board, and walking into the station I found the 
ranch foreman and my old friend, the telegraph op- 
erator, express agent, and general supervisor of this 
busy metropolis. Harnessing the pair, the foreman 
and I were soon on our way, the horses stepping 
along at a good nine miles an hour and only pulling 
up when we came to the first gate, some ten miles 
from our front door. Arrived at the ranch, a warm 
welcome and a hot dinner greeted me, and my friend 
and I spent the afternoon looking over some horses 
that were being got ready for shipment to the east. 
As a rule, the big hounds had free run of the ranch 
and spent much of their time off hunting on their 
own, but as now, for the next two months, hunting 
was to be the serious business of the day, they had 
the run of a large wire-inclosed yard, so that when 
taken out they were sure to be fresh and full of 
running. There were six in the pack, and a grand- 
looking lot they were, five of them giant, rough- 
coated Scotch deerhounds, deep-chested and _ big- 
boned, with long, strong jaws, and speedy-looking, 
sloping sterns well let down on their hocks, savage- 
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looking brutes of a brindle gray color. The sixth, 
somewhat lighter of build, was a racy-looking cross- 
bred bitch, by a Russian borzoi out of a greyhound. 
She was well built, with long, whip-like minsches; 
but looked light beside the others. 

Our “field” was of the smallest dimensions, 
usually consisting only of ourselves and perhaps the 
ranch foreman, or some friend from a neighboring 
outfit. When hunting, as the game had to be sighted 
rather than scented, we would ride well spread out, 
so as to cover a broad front, and the big hounds, 
lining themselves up abreast of us, and about sixty 
yards apart, would amble along at a little springy 
trot, with heads up, ears cocked and keen eyes sweep- 
ing the landscape. Suddenly, with the speed of an 
arrow, one would dash forward leaving little puffs 
of dust in his wake, and with a yell of “’Lou!! 
‘lou!!”” from one of us, the rest of the pack would 
launch themselves after the fleeing game. Away 
we'd all go as fast as our horses could lay legs to 
the ground. Sometimes we'd fly like the wind down 
the firm going of a broad slope, clear a narrow drain 
or gulch at the far end, or slide down a steep cut 
bank, splash through a stream and, scrambling up 
the other side, shove on again at our best pace, and 
the length of our chase depended both upon how 
close a start had been had by the hounds, and upon 
the character of the game before us. ‘This might be 
anything from a big fleet jackrabbit up, and at dif- 
ferent times we accounted for “jacks,” bobcats or 
lynx, coyotes, wolves, and a blacktail deer. Antelope 
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we never started on anything like advantageous 
enough terms for the hounds to get half a chance, 
and the lightning-like little beggars would fade into 
the distance, till one lost sight of their bobbing 
white rumps on the horizon. 

The coyotes, or small prairie wolves, of about 
two-thirds the size of the big gray wolves, being 
very plentiful, we had many a good run with, and 
rarely failed to kill; but for the first week, that au- 
tumn, we had not got within sight of an old gray. 
They are great wanderers, frequently shifting their 
hunting grounds, so when a small rancher from over 
on Fox Creek, some twelve miles distant, told us that 
he had recently lost some young stock and had seen 
two big wolves within the week, in the brakes behind 
his ranch, we gladly accepted his invitation to bring 
our hounds over for a hunt. Jogging over one 
afternoon, we shut up the hounds for the night in 
the rancher’s stable and threw down a good feed 
for our horses in his corral, and made the best of 
his somewhat primitive, but none the less genuine, 
hospitality. The country about was bleak and 
dreary-looking in the extreme. Queer table-topped 
buttes stuck their heads up here and there from a 
prairie which seemed to grow more low sage and 
greasewood than grass, and one wondered how stock 
picked up a decent living midst such austere sur- 
roundings. Again, the levels were broken in places 
by washouts and gulches, or a rocky brush-filled box 
canyon. 

Early hours are the rule in the cattle country, but 
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on this occasion we went general custom one better, 
and, breakfasting before dawn, were saddled and 
on our way as the paling eastern sky gradually lifted 
the robes of darkness from our prairie world and, 
little by little, brought our surroundings first vaguely, 
then more distinctly into view. 

Our host of the night before was a wild, shiftless 
sort of chap, but keen as mustard for the hunt and, 
in his wide hat, fringed leather chaps and cuffs, and 
jingling spurs, looked the typical rider of the plains, 
as his lithe figure gave to every motion of a 
breedy-looking gray. For whatever he may have 
lacked as to personal comforts, he showed a good 
eye for a horse and believed in mounting himself 
well. 

From a near-by hill came the high-pitched stac- 
cato yappings of a couple of coyotes, observing their 
usual custom of “‘proclaiming the dawn,” and we had 
hard work restraining our eager hounds from ‘‘hark- 
ing to the cry,’”’ sc keen were they for a chase. We 
wished, however, to save their energies, if possible, 
for better game. Spreading out in our usual broad 
formation, we jogged along at a fox trot for a couple 
of miles, then, turning north, dipped into a broad 
valley through which the course of Fox Creek was 
outlined by a thin line of cottonwoods, while still 
farther on rose a line of low, bare hills. 

The sun was not yet up, though its golden rays 
already heralded a glorious morning as we splashed 
through the shallow stream and rode through the 
trees on the far side. Just as we emerged into the 
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open the rancher, riding on the right, let out a wild 
yell and simultaneously big ““Mahra” shot away like 
a gray streak with the other hounds converging on 
his line and only a few yards behind. ‘’Lou!! 
‘lou! !’’ cheered their master, as, putting in the spurs, 
we broke into a mad gallop, for out beyond and 
several hundred yards in front of the hounds could 
be seen two scurrying grizzly forms making for the 
hills at a tremendous pace. No coyotes those; 
they carried their tails too high, and as, swinging 
over a rise, one came into clearer view, we could see 
him to be an old dog wolf of no mean proportions. 
The hounds were gaining at every stride, but the 
fleeing game, having had a good start, were still well 
to the fore as they topped a rise and disappeared on 
the far side. 

Dashing for the ridge, we found that it dropped 
off at a terrific angle for about sixty feet to another 
flat beyond; but the tough, wiry horses, active as the 
wild game, tucked their hocks under them and 
slipped and slid down the steep incline, then away 
we went again on the leveler going. One wolf had 
faded from view, probably by making a sharp turn 
down some gulch, but the hounds were hot after the 
big fellow who now led ‘“Mahra” by only about 
fifty yards, which distance the big hound was cutting 
down with every stride. The wolf, making a slight 
turn in his course, enabled us to cut in and get on 
better terms with the chase, just as ‘‘Mahra,” with 
a tremendous bound, hurled himself at the wolf’s 
throat. At the same moment the wolf spun half 
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around and made a vicious snap at the hound who, 
however, got home first, and both turned a com- 
plete somersault. The fall broke the hound’s hold, 
but the momentary delay gave the others a chance to 
come up, and as the wolf again got under way 
“Kalifa” and “Madhi” struck him like two thunder- 
bolts from opposite sides, and all rolled into a bit- 
ing, snarling mass. ‘‘Kalifa” had, however, gotten a 
killing hold on the wolf’s throat and hung on like 
grim death in spite of the savage struggles of the 
powerful brute. The other hounds all sailed in and 
midst showers of dust and stones rolled and strug- 
gled with their hard-fighting prey. 

My friend and the rancher both had their re- 
volvers; but they couldn’t help the hounds for fear 
of wounding one in the general mix-up. My big 
dog’s throat hold had, however, begun to tell, and 
soon, with a few quivering gasps, the wolf lay 
stretched on his side, six panting and bloody hounds 
standing about him watching for the slightest move- 
ment. ‘The wolf, however, was quite dead, and, 
after skinning him, we rode slowly back to the 
stream to give hounds and horses a drink and rest, 
while we sat about and had a contented pipe. Then, 
making a big circuit, we endeavored to round up 
the second wolf, but it had made good its escape, 
and after hunting the country thoroughly for sev- 
eral hours we were compelled to give it up for the 
day, and headed for the ranch. 

Before reaching there, we were to have another 
race which nearly ended disastrously for one of our 
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party. Nearing home a big jack got up in front of 
the hounds and took us a burster for a couple of 
miles. My host, who was riding a hot-blooded 
young horse, showed us the way with a flying leap, 
over a deep washout; but on landing his horse put 
a foot in a badger hole and both went over in a 
spinning somersault. The horse struggled to his 
feet, shook himself and trotted off, but was easily 
caught by the rancher; but my friend lay flat on his 
face without moving, and I feared he was badly 
hurt. He had, however, only been stunned by the 
force of the fall, and after I’d bathed his head with 
a couple of hatfuls of water, fetched from the 
stream, he came around with nothing more serious 
than a few painful bruises, which don’t last long 
when one is fit and hard. 

We spent two more nights at the Fox Creek ranch 
and the third morning had another good go after 
a wolf which we started out of a rocky brush-filled 
gulch. The hounds got away on good terms with 
the game, and “Louie,” the greyhound bitch, who 
had perhaps more early speed than her big com- 
panions, soon ranged close to the wolf. With a 
lightning half turn he snapped and slashed her badly 
with those steel trap jaws. She went down but was 
up again in a moment and after the others who were 
now pressing close to the game. They rolled him 
over within another hundred yards, a good sized 
animal, but not as large as our first. The bitch’s 
head was in bad shape. The knife-like teeth had 
laid several inches of skin off her head just above her 
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ear and had cut a long gash in her throat, just miss- 
ing a big artery. She bled pretty hard until we got 
her properly bandaged up, when she was fit enough 
to amble slowly home with us. But in spite of a 
thorough cleansing and dressing of her wounds, she 
was a pretty sick dog, with a very swelled head for 
several days thereafter. 

Her experience gave her an undying grudge 
against all wolves, but it also gave her discretion, 
and though running gamely as ever, she preferred 
to let one of the big dogs strike first, when she would 
sail in like a thousand furies. 

No matter how keen the hunter, there are few 
game animals over whose end the sportsman does 
not, at times, feel a momentary thrill of regret, 
when, to satisfy his own primitive instincts of the 
chase, he robs that game of its wild free life. Such 
pangs of conscience can, however, hardly assail one 
over the destruction of the wolf. A sneaking, cruel 
and cowardly brute, he is no sportsman. He wages 
vicious warfare against the weak, or wherever he 
feels the odds to be all in his favor, and occupies 
the unenviable reputation in the animal kingdom of 
being the only creature known who seems cheerfully 
to kill and eat his own wounded, or to devour his 
brothers, slain in combat with a common enemy. 
Bounties, by state and territory, have been offered 
for his destruction, and though in many localities 
he has been completely wiped out, yet with a range 
extending from Mexico to the shores of the Arctic, 
it will be many a day, or rather night, before his 
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deep, steady howl may not be heard to echo through 
some wild and silent waste. 

Though when emboldened by hunger and their 
own superiority in numbers, wolves, in the far north, 
are undoubtedly dangerous and, with threatening 
mien, not infrequently have followed the sled of 
the trapper or “‘musher” on his lonely way, yet au- 
thentic incidents of their having actually attacked 
human beings are extremely rare. Not a few hunt- 
ers of fur, who spend the greater part of their lives 
in the northern and northwestern wilderness, have 
told me of occasions when they had been followed 
uncomfortably near by wolves, but in each case the 
cowardly brutes had stopped short of making any 
actual attack. Like many other wild animals, they 
are much bolder at night, when, indeed, they do 
most of their hunting, and largely on account of the 
many bloodcurdling and romantic childhood tales 
we have heard of the wolf pack, we cannot alto- 
gether restrain a creepy feeling when, on a still 
northern evening, we hear that deep, long-drawn 
howl. In the wilderness people do not, as a rule, do 
much traveling at night, largely because trails are 
often then much more difficult to follow; but occa- 
sions not infrequently arise when one must, perforce, 
“mush along” after darkness has fallen. A trapper 
of my acquaintance once told me of such an experi- 
ence, when, having been delayed until late, far out 
on his line, night drew on while he was still a long 
way from his camp, which was situated on the head- 
waters of a stream emptying on the west coast of 
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Hudson’s Bay. It was then late in November, and 
with the snowshoeing good, he was making fair time 
with his two dogs hitched to a light toboggan. 
While still a couple of hours from camp and mak- 
ing his way down the course of a branch of his 
stream, he heard a wolf howl from the ridge to his 
north. This being nothing particularly unusual, he 
paid no attention until, a few minutes later, the cry 
was answered from the opposite side of the valley. 
He only heard them once more, but he couldn’t help 
feeling that the last sound had come from a third 
wolf and that he was being followed. Crossing an 
open ridge, he soon became convinced of this, as, 
indistinct but quite near enough to distinguish in the 
vague light, he counted three wolves out on the right 
and two others off to the other side. He told me 
that he afterwards thought they were attracted more 
by a bitch ‘“thusky”’ hitched to his toboggan than by 
a desire to attack him, but that, nevertheless, at the 
time, he couldn’t help feeling extremely lonely and 
uncomfortable. Once or twice he took a pot shot in — 
the direction of the indistinct forms silently keeping 
abreast of him, which had the effect of making them 
draw off a bit, but his escorts kept him company, 
though at a safe distance, until he got a short way 
from his camp, and, though he heard or saw noth- 
ing more of them, he was relieved to get a comfort- 
able fire going in the safe retreat of his little cabin. 

The last season that we hunted with the big 
hounds, we killed a total of six gray wolves besides 
quite a few coyotes, jacks and one big blacktail 
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doe, whose mad race down Maxwell Canyon I have 
described in another chapter. My big hound, 
“Kalifa,” I finally brought east, and though he was 
a delightful companion on many a long ride, ambling 
along beside me with head up and stately gait, I 
have never quite forgiven myself for taking him 
away from those glorious plains, where, with the 
speed of light, he could course the game of the open. 

He signalized his arrival in the east in a rather 
startling manner, yet when it must be remembered 
that he had only just left his fellows in their daily 
pursuit after wolf or coyote, he should be forgiven 
his very natural mistake. Going to the stable the 
morning after his arrival, where I had put him to 
rest in an empty box stall with plenty of straw, he 
came bounding out feeling, probably, overjoyed at 
being off a train and again starting off for a jog with 
me. But as we came to the door of the stableyard, 
“Kali” shot away like a gray projectile, and swoop- 
ing to the foot of a big hay field bowled over a stray 
collie that was taking a short cut across lots. The 
collie was the first of his kind that ‘“‘Kali” had ever 
seen and looked quite enough like a big coyote to 
justify his mistake. We buried the collie in a quiet 
corner of the hayfield. 

Unhappily, coming east late in the year with a 
carload of horses, “Kali” had contracted a cough 
from which he never entirely recovered. He was 
absolutely devoted to my mother and her constant 
companion at her place in the country; but some- 
thing had gone wrong with the poor chap, and one 
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afternoon, seated in his accustomed place on the 
piazza beside her at the tea table, he put his stately 
old head between his paws and passed quietly away. 
If dogs have a heaven, and they certainly are more 
deserving of one than many of us, I know “Kali” 
and his great brothers are now careering over the 
flower-strewn plains of their happy hunting grounds. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BIGHORN OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP . 


F all beasts of the chase sought after by the 
American sportsman, there is probably no 
trophy worthy of a higher place than a fine old big- 
horn ram. In his lofty, stern and rock-ribbed home, 
often looking down upon the clouds, he ‘“‘beds down’’ 
upon the very turrets of the highest castle rock and 
makes a playground of precipice and chasm. Con- 
vulsions of the elements have little or no effect upon 
him, and he seems equally content in sun, wind, biting 
cold, or swirling snow. 

With the quickest and keenest of sight, not even 
excepting the antelope, with all other senses equally 
highly developed and fortified by the natural diff- 
culties and sometimes dangers of his rugged and 
precipitous home, his successful pursuit may be said 
to be more arduous and to call for greater effort 
and skill on the part of the hunter than that of any 
other of our American game. 

Some may, with much truth, aver that there is no 
keener-sensed brute than a wise old grizzly, and that 
to trail, still-hunt, and bring him to bag often calls 
for the highest development of the stalker’s art. 
Yet if this method fails, we may circumvent the old 
gentleman by bringing him to a bait, when his fond- 
ness for an old carcass, preferably a bit high, will 
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often prove his undoing. But if we want that big- 
horn, ever so badly, where ’ere he may be, our one 
and only recipe is to go and get him. 

The wild sheep of North America have been 
divided, by naturalists, into five or six sub-species, 
though these are, in all probability, only varying 
groups of the same animal, differing in a greater or 
less degree as they are affected by the climatic con- 
ditions of their particular environment. Thus, in 
the far north most sheep are white, though even in 
Alaska there is a group having a grayish saddle or, 
rather, blanket-shaped patch over the body while the 
head, neck, belly and rump are white, whereas in the 
extreme southwest and in Mexico the brown coat 
of the bighorn fades into a lighter, or more washed- 
out color. Indeed, several of these types are said, 
by those whose study and experience have best quali- 
fied them to judge, to overlap and intergrade with 
one another. 

Of all these, the bighorn is undoubtedly the best 
known to the sportsman, as well as the largest and 
most widely distributed of his clan. In the Yukon 
and Alaska, one finds the Dall or White Mountain 
Sheep. These come very little south of the Yukon 
border, and, though fine animals, do not equal either 
in size of horn or stature the sturdy proportions of 
the bighorn. 

The Black Mountain Sheep or Stone Sheep of the 
Cassairs is also a somewhat smaller and lighter ani- 
mal. The circumference of horn of a big Dall ram 
or of a Stone will rarely exceed fifteen inches, 
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whereas the massive headgear of the bighorn has 
been known to reach eighteen and a half inches 
around the base and forty-nine and one-half inches 
in length, on the curve. His warm underlining of 
fine wool is completely covered with a thick coat of 
smooth brown hair, which takes on a grayish tinge 
in winter, while his belly, insides of legs, and a large 
patch over the rump are white. Indeed, this white 
patch is often the only thing which enables one, at 
a distance, to pick out some old ram quietly feeding 
among the drab and gray rocks of a bowlder-strewn 
hillside. 

Standing about forty inches in height and measur- 
ing approximately five feet in length from nose to 
butt of a very short tail, a full-grown bighorn ram 
will weigh three hundred pounds and upwards. 

Lacking the delicately graceful lines of deer or 
antelope, his sturdy figure and bold carriage never 
fail to impress one with the idea of extreme muscu- 
lar strength and agility, though to be duly appre- 
ciated he should be seen in his lofty home, either as 
he stands silhouetted on some rocky pinnacle or 
seems literally to fly down some breath-taking de- 
clivity. 

Though sheep, and particularly the old rams, 
generally spend much of their time, and often at 
night, ‘bed down” above the highest crown or rim 
rock of their mountain homes, it should not be sup- 
posed that they never descend to lower levels. 

Their favorite feeding grounds are usually the 
grassy slopes running from timber up towards the 
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snow line, grassy pockets and little wet moss beds in 
the high basins. At times they descend to slightly 
within the timber line or to where the timber is 
thin, but they seem to change the altitude of their 
feeding grounds far less than any other game animal 
and are often found at the highest places in bitterly 
cold weather. When unable to feed on some high 
slope, swept clear of snow by the winter blasts, they 
will paw down to the nourishing grasses, and at all 
seasons manage to keep in the pink of condition. 
Indeed the flesh of no other wild game can surpass 
a juicy bit of mountain mutton. 

As a rule, the sheep hunter will see far more ewes 
and young than he will old rams, for whether by 
preference for an extended view or through wariness 
born of constant pursuit by the sportsman, the old 
fellows with the massive, curling horns spend much 
of their summers and autumns in the near neighbor- 
hood of the highest and the least disturbed localities. 
Leaving the flocks of ewes and young in the early 
spring, they do not rejoin them until the rut begins 
in November. They aré, therefore, during the hunt- 
ing season generally much the hardest to find. 

The range of the bighorn formerly extended 
throughout the Rockies from central British Colum- 
bia and Alberta, through Montana, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, to Arizona, and, though woefully thinned 
out in numbers over much of their former territory, 
they are still fairly plentiful in the Rockies of west- 
ern Alberta and British Columbia, whereas the rough 
mountainous country lying south and east of Jack- 
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son’s Hole in western Wyoming is about the best 
sheep country left in the United States to-day. A 
good many sheep used to be killed in the compara- 
tively low but rough and precipitous buttes of the 
bad lands of Montana and Wyoming, but in this 
region very few and scattered individuals now 
remain. 

By nature gregarious, sheep are generally found 
in flocks ranging from a few individuals to thirty 
or forty, or even more, where little hunted, and 
though always inclined to be timid, they, like other 
wild game, are much less so in the more remote 
regions where seldom startled by the presence of 
man. Although the pursuit of the bighorn is gen- 
erally attended with much rough, and ofttimes ex- 
hausting, climbing, not always devoid of the danger 
of a slip and fall from the face of some high cliff, 
yet in some of the best sheep country of northwest- 
ern Canada the game is often found on the bare 
slopes and fairly smooth sweeps of the high moun- 
tain valleys where the traveling is not by any means 
dificult or to be compared to some of the up and 
down neighborhoods of other parts of their range. 
On the average, however, either by reason of the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of their best grounds, 
or the rough and precipitous character thereof, 
coupled with the natural wariness of the bighorn 
himself, it may safely be said that a fine old ram is 
the most difficult game to pursue and bring in with 
any degree of certainty. But if sound in wind and 
limb, of steady nerves on a height, and blessed with 
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perseverance and patience, success will sooner or 
later be our reward, and we'll bag a trophy well 
worthy of the sportsman’s best efforts. 

Sheep, like many other animals, are apt to lie 
down in the middle of the day, and generally have 
one or more sentinels posted in commanding posi- 
tions, making a successful approach by the hunter 
doubly difficult, so that in the morning and afternoon 
while they are feeding is, as a rule, the most oppor- 
tune time for a stalk. 

Remember that mountain game looks mostly for 
the approach of an enemy from below. Therefore, 
hunt from above, well up on the crests, but avoiding 
sky lines. Take every precaution to travel with the 
utmost quiet, avoiding disturbing loose stones, gravel 
or snow crust. Some hunters claim that sheep are 
so accustomed to hearing snow and rock slides as 
not to mind such sounds, but, like other game, they 
are wonderfully quick in determining the nature of 
any sound and if caused by an enemy are usually 
prompt to take warning and move off. 

Wherever possible hunt up or across the wind, 
but with sheep, look most of all to keeping hidden 
from view. It would seem that some hunters pay 
too little heed to the varying effects that the sight 
or scent of an enemy has upon different kinds of 
wild game. Elk, moose, caribou, deer and bear seem 
to have far more fear of man’s scent, even though 
he may not be visible, than of his mere appearance, 
when they can see, but not get his wind; whereas 
sheep and antelope appear to depend more upon 
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their wonderfully sharp eyes, and will generally 
get going as soon as the hunter rashly shows him- 
self. 

Any ranchman of twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
when the pronghorns were plentiful all over the 
plains, will remember how, when startled, these 
little chaps would rarely run directly away from the 
hunter, but off at a fairly sharp angle, I suppose the 
better to keep track of their enemy’s movements 
while making their oblique retreat. 

From the very nature of the sterile and inhos- 
pitable character of their domain, the bighorn will 
probably hold their own longer than other species 
of game living at lower altitudes. Cattle, horses 
or ranches encroach but little upon the sheep range, 
and their sole enemies besides the hunter are moun- 
tain lions and domestic sheep. The former are 
always great game killers, while the latter, in addi- 
tion to cropping down their range, have been known 
to spread disease among the wild sheep. ‘The ex- 
cluding of domestic sheep from their territory would 
have the further advantage of preventing the herd- 
ers from killing not a few wild sheep in the summer 
months, a practice which has been far too common 
in some parts of the northwest. 

During much of the summer of 1912 I was busily 
engaged over some ranch properties in the Province 
of Alberta. Some thirty miles to the west of us the 
magnificent main range of the Canadian Rockies 
reared its snow-capped peaks and seemed ever to 
beckon one to promised sport and adventure. As 
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September drew on, the longing for a brief holiday 
up in the pure air of those high altitudes became 
irresistible, and so, resolving to forget, for a space, 
the weighty questions of breaking new land per 
tractor power, bushels of grain per acre, and kindred 
dry subjects, a friend and I saddled up and, with a 
pack horse apiece, headed westward over the rich 
prairie lands that stretch eastward from the foot- 
hills. The going for that first day was all that could 
be desired, the weather was glorious, and we made 
good time over the levels. ‘Towards afternoon the 
land commenced to lift and became more rolling, 
gradually breaking into the more uneven ridges of 
the foothills. The scene changed as we gradually 
worked higher, and, instead of a flat sweep of track- 
less prairie, little pines commenced to dot the slopes 
and poplars and asnens filled the valley of a broad 
stream that, sparkling clear, came rushing down 
from its source somewhere far back in the snow- 
capped range. My friend Shaw was a charming 
companion, an experienced campaigner and a thor- 
ough sportsman, and during a long period of service 
in the North-West Mounted Police, from which he 
had but recently retired, had acquired a knowledge 
of the country equal to that of any Indian. Every 
twist and turn of a trail, each practicable pass, or 
fordable place of each stream, and each little 
emerald lake tucked away in the mountains seemed 
to be clearly and accurately mapped in his mind. 
We had met quite accidentally some months be- 
fore while walking up and down for a breather 
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beside our westbound train, halted for water at the 
little settlement of Missenabbie in northern Ontario. 
Two large frame buildings, one marked with the 
“FH. B.C.” of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
other with ‘‘Revillon Fréres,” were the most promi- 
nent structures of the settlement, which was chiefly 
made up of the humbler abodes of half-breed and 
Indian trappers. Our talk very naturally turned to 
hunting and voyaging in the wilds, and during later 
days, spent on the back platform of the overland 
train, we agreed to have, if possible, a hunt together 
when autumn came on. 

So here we were, off on the first leg of our trip 
and as happy as a couple of schoolboys out on a 
holiday. Well up in the foothills of the Highwood 
Range we made our first camp in a sheltered little 
basin where there was feed for the horses. While 
I loosened the packs and got camp ready, S., with 
his flyrod, took several fine trout from a black swirl- 
ing pool of the near-by stream and promptly trans- 
ferred them into the sizzling frying pan. It had 
become misty in the afternoon, later turning to a 
light cold rain which was probably snow farther up 
in the mountains. During the night, however, it 
cleared off considerably colder, and myriads of stars 
twinkled out of a clear, blue-black sky. The air 
had that sparkling and tonic exhilaration that, leay- 
ing the plains, one welcomes with each new breath 
on reaching the higher and purer atmosphere of the 
mountains. 

The gentle tinkle of the bell on one of the ponies 
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told that they were stili quietly feeding, after their 
long march, and only soothed our slumbers in an 
otherwise soundless world. Up at dawn, we were 
soon saddled and on our upward way, and coming 
to the next and higher crest what a soul-stirring 
panorama opened out before and on all sides of us! 
Far off to the eastward, over the rim of the seem- 
ingly endless plains, peeped the first brilliant golden 
rays of the rising sun, while out beyond to the west, 
up and ever up, tier on tier, countless snow-capped 
peaks and crests reflected the morn in dazzling 
pinks, coppers, and opal tints, to shade softly among 
the scarred, seamed and broken gorges, canyons and 
sweeping valleys in purple haze and blue-green 
shadow. To the northwest, Mist Mountain and 
Mt. Head reared their mighty peaks over ten thou- 
sand feet into the clouds, and to the south Sentinel 
Mountain, the Beehive, and peaks without number 
pointed silent but glistening to a turquoise sky. 
Rougher and always higher led our path, and 
from each rise a new and constantly increasing mass 
of tumbled mountain ranges came into view. Up 
long slopes of firm though rock-strewn turf support- 
ing short rich grass and wildflowers, then across 
broad shoulders of bare rock and down steep inclines 
covered with loose shale or slate, our horses picked 
their way. There seemed but little animal or bird 
life among these solemn heights. Only an. occa- 
sional rock marmot whistled and scuttled away to 
his home in some crevice, or a great eagle sailed 
above on motionless pinions, while his keen eyes 
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searched the depths of some dark canyon. Of sheep 
we had not as yet had a glimpse, although we had 
already seen not a little sign. 

On the third afternoon we crossed the divide 
through some nameless pass and looked over the 
wilderness of mountains of British Columbia. Far 
beneath we could discern the valleys at the head- 
waters of the Elk River, which, flowing southward, 
joins the Columbia near the northwestern corner of 
Montana. Well down below the timber line we 
made a snug camp in a grassy pocket through which 
ran a little ice-cold stream, and from this as a base 
did some thorough hunting and hard climbing, 
though for the first two days we failed to sight any 
game. ‘That we were in a good sheep country was 
evident from the many trails worn by long use and 
also by plenty of fresh sign. Our method of hunting 
was to keep well up towards the crests, though avoid- 
ing showing ourselves on the actual top of ridges, 
until we had made a long, steady and careful study 
of all the country beyond through our glasses and 
were satisfied that no game was in sight. Either 
lying prone or sitting with back to a rock with the 
glasses held steady, a thorough scrutiny of every 
sidehill, basin, rock slide and crest would be made, 
then, discovering naught, we’d make a move to some 
other point of vantage. 

It is strange how often after looking for some 
time over a comparatively barren country some dot 
or dots passed over perhaps a dozen times will sud- 
denly arrest our attention and what we thought was 
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just one of the many rocks on that slope will ever 
so slightly change its position. We rub our eyes, 
wipe the glasses and take another careful look. 

“How the devil did I miss them before?” 

One-——yes—two—-and wait—lower down on that 
slope several more sheep appear in the circle of our 
view. 

Just this happened on our third morning of sky- 
ward clambering when, after a long look, several of 
the “rocks” on the north side of a snow-streaked 
slope moved slightly, and one, turning, showed the 
white patch of a sheep’s rump. 

I passed the glasses to Shaw. 

““One—two—tive, seven!” he quietly counted, and 
then, an equally quiet, ‘Damn! They’re ewes, with 
three lambs!” 

He soon sighted about a dozen more ewes and 
lambs lying down on the edge of a little basin be- 
neath the others, but no sign of any old curly-horned 
ram could we discover. 

The sheep were on the farther sweep of a long 
shallow valley which ran parallel with the ridge we 
were on and about six hundred yards from us. But 
there was nothing to be gained by looking longer at 
these. So, dropping slightly behind our ridge, we 
moved on again to where it broke in a kind of pass, 
or saddle, between some higher rocky buttresses. 
Just before reaching the smoother going of this pass, 
we crossed a narrow snow field, and, traversing the 
far edge of this, we stopped short over the very 
fresh tracks of several sheep which led evidently 
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over the ridge, for from where we stood none were 
visible. 

Stooping low we moved carefully toward the 
crest, finally throwing ourselves flat and creeping to 
where we could peep over to the far side— 

“Shoot him,” whispered Shaw, who, flattened out, 
was several feet to my left; but some broken rocks 
just in front prevented my seeing anything and, fear- 
ing to move and frighten the game which he could 
plainly see, I told him to go ahead. 

With his shot I raised up to see a nice ram pitch 
over and roll several yards on the hillside and then 
lie still. At the same moment two others sprang up 
from where they had been resting behind a big rock 
and went downhill at a fearful clip. They had been 
quite one hundred and seventy-five yards off when 
startled, and the two shots that I hurried after them 
in their mad downward flight failed to reach the 
mark. 

Shaw’s ram was a beauty with a heavy head and 
a good length of curl. My disappointment was, 
however, soothed later in the week by bagging two 
fair sheep, one of which would have been a really 
good head but for a badly broken horn. 

During our stay on these mountains, which was 
of necessity brief, we saw a good many sheep, but 
I have recently learned from a friend who spends 
six months of each year in Alberta that they are 
now far less plentiful in this section, and that the 
best country at present is undoubtedly well up to the 
northwest and in British Columbia. Years ago I 
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made several trips in the spurs of the Big Horn 
Mountains in Wyoming when sheep were still plenti- 
ful, though to-day the best chance for a shot at an 
old ram in the United States is probably in the sheep 
mountains to the south of Jackson’s Hole. Two 
fine heads were secured there, by a friend of mine, 
during the past season, on a brief hunt with James 
S. Simpson of Jackson. One of these had a circum- 
ference of horn of sixteen and one-half inches, a 
trophy well worthy of any country. For any one 
who cannot afford the time necessarily taken up in 
making the more distant journey into northwestern 
Alberta or British Columbia, a trip to the Jackson’s 
Hole country of Wyoming will prove interest- 
ing and replete with good sport with both rod and 
rifle. Both Simpson and his partner, W. P. Red- 
mond, are splendid hunters, nice men to deal with, 
and familiar with every foot of that territory 
through long experience; and, in season, good elk, 
moose and bear country can also be reached by a 
comparatively easy pack trip from their ranch. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BEARS—GRIZZLY AND BLACK 


STILL-HUNTING, BaiTING, Hounpbs, TRAPPING 


HROUGHOUT the whole of North America 

it may truthfully be said that there are no 

really dangerous wild beasts which, with no excuse 

other than their own savage instincts, are wont to 
attack man. 

In a country of such vast extent and still contain- 
ing thousands of square miles of wilderness almost 
primeval in its nature, this lack seems to have caused 
no little dissatisfaction among our early historians 
and writers of romance, and the bear, whether black, 
brown or grizzly, has not infrequently been called 
upon to supply this need in some tale of soul-stirring 
adventure. As to such element of truth as may exist 
regarding the ferocity of some individual bears I 
shall further on refer. Suffice it to say, for the 
present, that certain of the species are merely blessed 
with sufficient courage and self-respect at times 
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pursuit by the sportsman possesses that element of 
risk which but renders it the more alluring. 

Frequently referred to as the King of American 
Game, feared by the less hardy members of his clan 
and by all other animals, whether wild or domestic, 
and duly respected by the old and experienced hunter, 
let us first consider the one most worthy of the 
sportsman’s best endeavor, I mean, his honor the 
grizzly, or “Old Ephraim.” 

Fle occupies no unimportant place in the early 
history of our west and is undoubtedly still, as 
always, the most picturesque example of the wild life 
of our country. Earned, whether deservedly or not, 
during the early days of the Republic, this crusty old 
gentleman seems gradually to be living down a none 
too savory reputation. 

From the reports of the early explorers it would 
seem that the grizzly was considered an extremely 
savage beast. Many references to his ferocity are 
made in the accounts of the voyagings of Lewis and 
Clark; Schoolcraft, writing, in 1820, of the expedi- 
tion under General Cass to the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi speaks of “‘such travellers being prepared 
to withstand the savage scalping knife and the en- 
raged bear,” while Edwin James, the geologist of 
the party headed by Major S. H. Long in 1819, tells 
that, as they advanced up the River Platte, ‘‘the 
more numerous were the various animals; the 
bisons, deer, bears and wolves were every day met 
with . . .”, and he refers to the grizzly as “the 
rawhead and bloody bones of North America.” 
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Now whatever “Old Ephraim” may or may not 
have been, no one who has associated with him on 
anything like intimate terms will for a moment ques- 
tion his intelligence and sagacity, and probably no 
member of the animal kingdom has kept better 
posted upon the gradual improvement and increased 
effectiveness of modern firearms, and with greater 
caution, born of bitter experience, has shaped his 
conduct accordingly. Be the reasons, therefore, 
what they may, he is certainly not to-day the nor- 
mally aggressive and terrifying brute portrayed by 
the writings of our earlier explorers. 

Of a general brownish color, in some cases pale, 
and in others of a much darker hue, the hair of the 
full-grown grizzly, particularly over the back and 
shoulders, is tipped with silver gray, from which he 
gets the name often applied to him of “silver tip.” 

Some individuals having exceptionally long hair 
over the shoulders and withers have been called 
“roach-backs,”’ though they are without doubt the 
same animal. In addition to being larger and more 
powerful, he differs from the black bear in having 
much longer claws, particularly on the forefeet, 
higher shoulders, and a concave rather than a convex 
facial outline. Normally he, also, when walking, 
carries his head higher than his smaller cousin. Like 
hogs, which, in their wild state, these beasts seem 
much to resemble in tastes and habits, bears vary 
greatly, both in size and weight, and though the 
average full-grown grizzly of the northwestern 
Rockies will generally weigh between five hundred 
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and six hundred pounds, certain “old timers” have 
been killed that have almost doubled these figures. 
A big male measures about four feet at the 
shoulders and, when skinned, shows a marvelous 
muscular development of neck, body, forearms and 
thighs which readily explains their feats of strength, 
of which we have frequent demonstration. Any two 
men who have tried to roll over or move about the 
carcass of a big bull moose, or of a horse, have had 
their hands full; but to see how one old bear has 
slapped and dragged such a bait about, as if it were 
a dead rabbit, is a revelation. Deliberate, and even 
awkward, in their movements, they can, when occa- 


sion demands, move with lightning speed, and, in 


attack, strike terrific blows with their forepaws by 
which they have been known to fell a full-grown 
steer. Unlike the black bear they do not, however, 
climb trees. 

Though in early days the grizzly was undoubtedly 
often met with well out on the plains where, like the 
wolf, he preyed upon the buffalo and other game, 
his principal range extended throughout practically 
all of the Rockies from Mexico and southern Cali- 
fornia to the Yukon and Alaska. To-day, except 
perhaps in the Yellowstone Park and adjacent dis- 
tricts, and in some of the mountains of Idaho, he is 
rare in the United States, and the sportsman solely 
intent upon hunting the grizzly had better pitch his 
camp in the wilder mountainous country of north- 
western Alberta, northern British Columbia, the 
Yukon or Alaska. 
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In the matter of diet he varies greatly both in 
different localities and seasons, and his bill of fare 
runs all the way from the tiny ant to the flesh of the 
largest animals, either wild or domestic, whereas, 
in between, he, in season, regales himself with 
grasses, berries, roots, fish, grubs, bugs, gophers, 
ground squirrels, marmots, and almost any swill and 
carrion. 

During the salmon runs in the rivers of the far 
northwest he subsists almost entirely on these fish, 
which he deftly scoops, or rather slaps, out of the 
water as they crowd up the shallows; nor does he 
neglect even the dead and high-smelling fish washed 
up on the banks. That he fares bountifully at this 
season will be readily appreciated by any who have 
witnessed the thousands upon thousands of salmon 
that seem literally to crowd their way up these rivers 
during a “‘run.’’ Several summers ago two friends | 
of mine had their camp on a big stream in southern 
Alaska during the height of the run of salmon up- 
river. 

Hiding behind some rocks and brush, a watch 
would be kept where several well-used trails led 
down to the water’s edge. On the first day, glancing 
upstream to where a dead stump leaned out into the 
water, a peaceful, though hairy, old Izaak Walton, 
in the form of “Ursus Horibilus,” was sighted, in- 
tent upon his piscatorial operations. He must have 
been enjoying a good afternoon’s sport for, all un- 
mindful of danger, he kept busily at it until from 
some fifty yards away a rifle cracked and curling up 
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into a big ball he rolled into the stream, where he 
expired with little or no fuss, having received the 
bullet through the upper part of the heart. Drag- 
ging his six hundred pounds out onto the dry bank 
for skinning was much the hardest part of that day’s 
hunt. 

Hardly a single day passed without one or more 
bears being seen, but on several occasions a fickle 
puff of wind would give fair warning to Bruin, when, 
with the speed of light, he’d vanish from view in 
the thick alders, even before a shot could be 
taken. 

One morning an old sow came down the beach 
followed by a pretty well-grown youngster. They 
must have finished breakfast, as they seemed intent 
on nothing in particular, just taking a constitutional. 
When within fair range, the old lady got a soft-nosed 
bullet high up in the ribs and too far back, where- 
upon, with a savage bawl, she waltzed over to the 
young bear and gave him a left hook that sent him 
spinning, then, scenting some other presence, put 
for the fringe of bushes at her best pace. She, how- 
ever, had to cross about fifty yards of open rocky 
shore, and, before reaching cover, another shot 
doubled her up. That one clout from the old ’un 
would have won any world’s championship for all 
time; but the youngster, after taking the full count, 
pulled himself together and, apparently unoffended 
at being punished for an offense of which he was 
guiltless, proceeded to follow mamma. He, how- 
ever, ran into two leaden missiles that completely 
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flattened him out, and both bears lay dead within 
twenty yards of each other. 

The following week a good-sized bear was 
wounded and finally killed with three more shots, 
after a race in which he came near making good his 
escape. This made four grizzlies in eight days, all 
killed with comparative ease and little or no excite- 
ment, and my friend’s opinion of the vaunted cour- 
age and ferocity of the species took a decided slump. 
He branded all the tales of charging bears told by 
his Indians, over the campfire, as absolute rot and 
other similar stories as the grossest exaggeration of 
some overexcited nimrod. If he had broken camp 
and come out of the woods that night, I do not think 
that anybody would ever have convinced him that 
a grizzly would charge under any possible circum- 
stances. But he didn’t—and two days later his 
opinion was slightly modified! 

Camp had been moved several miles downstream, 
quite near a place where the many fresh trails 
showed it to be a spot much favored by the bears. 
The breeze which had been blowing all day dropped 
out to a flat calm late in the afternoon, and, as the 
sun sank behind a mountain range to the westward, 
only the silvery ripple of the stream broke the 
primeval stillness. Seated on an old stranded log, 
which had offered an inviting spot to take things 
easy, our attention was attracted to a slight waving 
of some alders about one hundred yards down- 
stream, and a moment later out shambled what 
looked to be the father of all the bears. A silent 
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though hasty sliding behind the cover of the big log 
didn’t quite escape the keen little eyes of the old 
fellow, and he sat up on his haunches to get a better 
look, appearing, for all the world, like one of the 
uncouth cigar store signs with which we were famil- 
iar in our younger days. ‘This was quite good 
enough for P., who was a steady and cool shot, and 
taking careful aim he fired and, as afterwards dis- 
covered, missed the heart by only the fraction of an 
inch. At the moment, however, the bear didn’t seem 
to falter; but, without uttering a sound, broke into 
a run, not away, but straight for that log. Two 
30-40 Winchesters then turned everything loose, and 
though all but two of the seven shots fired found 
their mark, his bearship was only twelve paces off, 
and still coming, when he finally crumpled up. Some 
may still say that this was not a charge, but only a 
bluster, but it certainly looked sufficiently like busi- 
ness to give P. an undying respect for that old bear 
and all of his relations. 

Six grizzlies in all were killed before breaking 
camp, and though, with one exception, they were fine 
big specimens, yet, it being summer, their coats were 
in very poor condition. 

As the deep snows of winter come on the grizzly, 
like other members of his family, wanders about 
until he finds a suitable shelter under an old up- 
turned stump, hollowed-out cut bank, or natural 
cave, where he proceeds to “hole up” and goes into 
his long winter sleep from which he does not emerge 
until the thaws of spring set in. As a general rule 
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he stays abroad slightly later in the fall than the 
black bear; but if in the snow you come upon a track 
that keeps doubling, circling and crossing itself you 
may be fairly sure that that bear is looking for his 
winter quarters. Late in the autumn of 1923 a 
friend of mine found such a track of two black bears, 
not far from his ranch in southwestern Montana, 
and following their twistings, turnings and circlings, 
finally brought up at the mouth of a small cave on 
a hillside. Building a good smoky fire at the lower 
entrance, my friend and his companion awaited de- 
velopments near its upper exit. Things soon became 
exceedingly stuffy in the “winter palace,” and both 
bears, deciding to seek other quarters, came out on 
top only to meet a speedy and tragic end. 

About January the old sow brings forth her cubs, 
generally not more than two, in her den, where all 
remain during the rest of the winter. When first 
born, the cubs are exceedingly small, being not much 
bigger than the pups of a big dog, which they some- 
what resemble. 

In the northwest during the late fall and in the 
spring when they first come out, grizzlies probably 
live more on meat, either killed by themselves or 
found dead, eating more vegetable and insect food 
as the warmer weather brings things to life on the 
bare hillsides and high plateaus above timber line. 
Here they put in a tremendous amount of labor, 
turning over stones or old stumps and scratching 
round for ants, mice and gophers, also for the roots 
of various plants. Their fondness for carrion, par- 
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ticularly in the spring and autumn, when other food 
is not so plentiful, gives the hunter his surest chance 
of a shot at a season when their fur is in good con- 
dition, and the carcass of an old horse, slaughtered 
where the signs look right, is a morsel hard for any 
properly brought-up bear to resist. But except in 
very wild and rarely hunted districts they do most 
of their feeding at night and in the twilight of early 
morning or dusk of the dying day. When the bait 
shows signs of having been visited, more often when 
a bit ripe, the hunter will take his stand, as after- 
noon draws on, in some screen of brush or firs within 
commanding distance of thé bait and the approaches 
thereto. 

Some old bears are uncannily cute, and no matter 
how calm the evening, seem to know perfectly well 
when a bait is being watched. Hours drag by, and, 
thoroughly chilled and cramped by his long vigil, 
the weary hunter may give it up in disgust and hurry 
back to the warmth of a campfire and comfort of 
his blankets, only to return the next morning and 
find that Bruin has made a big hole in the bait and 
perhaps entirely carried off a part of it. Several 
years ago certain ranching interests occupied much 
of my time in the southwestern part of Alberta, just 
east of the foothills that, rising from the flat prairie 
country, lead up onto the backbone of the Rockies. 

About the second week in September I met a man 
who had a small log ranch in the rough country some 
twenty miles to the westward. He had come into 
“town’’ for his mail, a shave, some tobacco, gro- 
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ceries, a new pair of boots, and any interesting 
gossip, all conveniently procurable at the one-storied 
general store, barber shop and post office. Appar- 
ently somewhat uncomfortable in the new squeaky 
boots, but otherwise completely transformed since 
the shave, and contentedly puffing on a rather pale 
and enemic-looking cigar, he cheerfully accepted my 
invitation to come over to the hotel and have lunch, 
or rather dinner, for in that part of the world, where 
active physical outdoor work is the usual order of 
things, the midday meal is no trifling matter of an 
entrée and some salad but something businesslike 
and substantial that “‘sticks to the ribs.” In the 
course of our conversation he told me that he had 
the day previously been way back in the foothills 
after some stock that he had been running up there 
during the summer, and that he had driven down all 
but two heifers, one of which he couldn’t find, and 
the body of the other one he had discovered up at 
the head of a little park. It had evidently been but 
recently killed by a bear who had already made a 
good meal out of a part of the back and one quar- 
ter. This was too good a chance to lose, and my 
friend, filled with a good dinner and righteous indig- 
nation over the lost heifer, readily fell in with the 
suggestion to sit up a couple of nights in the hope 
of avenging the murder. 

Starting early next morning, the journey out to his 
ranch was successfully accomplished in a Ford of 
ancient vintage. Alkali and gumo had long since 
obliterated any signs of paint, and it had discarded 
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all such unessential “‘trimmin’s” as engine hood, mud- 


guards, lamps, or running boards. Its owner ad- 
mitted that “it wouldn’t hardly take no prize at a 
beauty show,” but allowed that “its innards was still 
functioning right smart.”” Certainly having overrun 
the towns, the rampant “Lizzies” are rapidly usurp- 
ing the hereditary territory of the faithful cayuse. 

After an early dinner we tied our blankets, in 
which we had rolled a little grub, frying pan and 
kettle behind our saddles, and, with a light ax and 
our rifles, rode about twelve miles farther up into 
the hills, making camp about a mile and a half down 
the valley from where the heifer had been killed. 
A short way above us this valley turned west and 
headed up into some rough steep-sided hills, in places 
heavily timbered with lodgepole pines and again cut 
and crossed with little side canyons filled with loose 
rock, bowlders, brush and blowdowns. In fact it 
was just the sort of lonely, rough-shod retreat often 
favored by an old bear. After collecting plenty of 
dry wood for the night’s campfire, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon we shouldered our rifles and 
started afoot up the valley which, though narrow 
and irregular in its course, had good grazing well 
up to the head where it broadened out into a little 
meadow, or park, of some ten to fifteen acres in 
extent and dotted here and there with low firs. 

As we quietly entered this, through a narrow belt 
of timber, an old raven silently rose from the ground 
near the upper end and with a few lazy flops of his 
dark wings lit on the branch of a dead pine, where 
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he sat with funereal mien. No other signs of life 
were visible, so, moving forward along the edge of 
a tiny stream, we had a look at the carcass, which 
lay ina marshy spot about fifty yards from the close- 
growing dark pines of the bordering hillside. 

That the kill had been visited since MacLean had 
first discovered it was evident, as it was more than 
half devoured and had been turned over and pulled 
about. The tracks of two bears were plainly visible 
in the soft marshy ground near the stream, one very 
much larger than the other. About seventy yards 
away was an old pine that, having blown down, had 
dragged a lot of earth and trash up with its roots. 
This made a good screen and, as long as light lasted, 
was quite near enough. So, making ourselves as 
comfortable as possible behind this, we settled down 
to our silent vigil. The afternoon was cloudy, with 
a light breeze blowing, which, eddying about, was 
not very favorable to our campaign. In overcast 
weather any wind is less apt to go down with the 
sun, and the chances of our scent being detected by 
an approaching animal were therefore increased. 

After about an hour of waiting with every sense 
keyed up to catch the slightest sound or sight of any 
evening prowler, a silent, fleeting shadow caught my 
eye as it passed through some low brush a hundred 
yards to our left. 

Our momentary thrill of expectation was, how- 
ever, doomed to disappointment, as, a moment later, 
only a slinking old coyote trotted into the open with 
low hanging tail and head, glancing about to see 
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that the coast was clear. He seemed to know that 
he was trespassing upon the preserves of some 
mighty foe, for, before going up to the dead heifer, 
he stopped about fifty yards off and took a careful 
look in all directions, then, satisfied, he moved up 
and stole a couple of bites of the meat. Just at 
that moment a stick cracked over in the pines and 
Mr. Coyote cantered off, characteristically turning 
his head as he ran for a glance back over his shoul- 
der. As darkness came on we had to move up to a 
little bunch of firs about thirty yards from the bait. 
The chill of evening had set in, and, while remaining 
in absolute quiet, it was difficult to keep one’s teeth 
from chattering in the increasing cold. 

Again we heard the slight cracking of some brush 
farther round on the hillside, but though we waited 
silently for what seemed an age, that wise old bear 
had probably circled about under cover and had 
finally concluded that there was some foreign and 
dangerous taint on the breeze and decided to forego 
the luxury of an evening meal. 

The overcast sky soon made the night so dark 
that it was quite impossible to see objects even near 
at hand, so, hoping for more favorable conditions 
on the morrow, we hurried back down the valley 
and got warmed up by the brisk walk and some hot 
coffee at camp. The next afternoon found us 
perched up behind the roots of the old pine. The 
bait had been visited after our departure the night 
before, and the remains were rapidly growing 
smaller. However, things looked more favorable 
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as, after a lovely clear day, the dropping breeze 
promised a calm evening with no telltale puffs of 
wind to give warning of our presence. Three or 
four Canada jays or moose birds were fluttering and 
hopping about the carcass, taking hungry little bites 
at the meat or perching on some near-by bush, utter- 
ing their low call. 

The shadows of sunset crept gradually up on the 
dark pines across the glade, while, with an almost 
inaudible sigh, the last little breath of breeze ex- 
pired. The jays, with one accord, suddenly left 
their supper and flew to the shelter of some ever- 
greens, just as Mac quietly squeezed my arm, at the 
same time glancing over toward the wood. But we 
were still to be disappointed, as the visitor who now 
appeared and walked right up to the bait was a 
small black bear, certainly not the gentleman we 
were after. He was only about two-thirds grown 
and, though with a fine jet-black coat, we decided, 
as it was still early, to leave him undisturbed in the 
hope of better things to come. There is always 
something comical about the half human movements 
of a bear as he lifts, tugs, or pulls an object about, 
and we must have watched our little friend. busily 
at work over his supper for a quarter of an hour, 
when he threw up his head and, with ears cocked 
and twitching nose, seemed to test the wind. Some 
scent or sound as yet undiscovered to our dull senses 
had, however, reached him, and losing all interest 
in his meal he headed for the shelter of the woods, 
passing only thirty paces to our right. I was 
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tempted to shoot, but a whispered ‘Wait, let him 
go,’ from Mac left our whereabouts still unpro- 
claimed to the dusk-enshrouded valley. Again it 
was deserted; but from the timber just opposite a 
stick snapped, and a moment later the loom of a big 
dark body was seen to issue from the shadow of 
the pines. No doubt about this old fellow, for in 
the fading light he looked four times the size of the 
other bear, and, covering him with our rifles, we 
waited while he walked across the open space and 
up to the dead heifer. Here he stopped, and, as he 
turned broadside, both rifles rang out together. He 
let out a bloodcurdling bawl and seemed to snap 
at his side, then ran a few steps in our direction and 
stopped, when, with two more shots, he subsided 
in a dark heap. 

Reloading and ready we moved gingerly up to 
him; but he was down for good, the first two shots 
having been mortal. Though nothing unusual as to 
size, weighing probably about 550 pounds, he was 
a fine grizzly with an exceptionally good, silver- 
tipped coat. Indeed I hated not to get his skin, but 
Mac was assuredly entitled to it, having already 
paid the price with two of his best heifers. 


For one who desires to hunt bear to the exclusion 
of other game, the spring, when they first come out, 
is the best time, for just then their coats are in prime 
condition, and the bears are a good deal ‘“‘on the 
move,” looking about for food after their long 
winter fast. This time will vary somewhat with the 
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earliness or lateness of a season; but, if camped in 
the northern Rockies by the early part of May in 
good bear country, one should not have to wait long 
before coming upon the fresh track of some long- 
clawed traveler. Then, if you will, you have ample 
opportunity to test all the refinements of the still- 
hunter’s art. You are after no stupid, confiding or 
overcurious creature, but one who is in every sense 
a wise and crafty old bird. You will probably be 
well up on the mountains, and there will very likely 
be a good deal of snow which will greatly help in 
trailing. If a cross wind is blowing, travel as far 
to lou’ard of the track as you can while yet keeping 
its proper direction. Keep a constant and sharp 
lookout ahead and on each side and particularly on 
the down-wind side, for an old bear has a great way 
of “paying off to lou’ard,” so as, every so often, to 
get a whiff of his own back track or of any unwel- 
come follower. 

If you are fortunate enough to sight your quarry 
before it sights you, and there is any possible cover, 
then do not risk too long shots, but try to get near 
enough to make your first shot a telling one. Some 
young sportsmen feel that they must go into action 
the minute they see an animal, no matter what the 
range, and a good deal of game is missed altogether 
or only wounded and lost in this way, that, with a 
bit more care and coolness, could be brought to bag. 
It should not, however, be inferred that one can 
afford to loiter over a shot once a favorable oppor- 
tunity is presented, for if suspicious of danger no 
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animal is more prompt than a bear in disappearing 
from view, and if this happens it will probably be 
the last you will see of him. It may here be well to 
remember that there is just one occasion when, if 
necessary, we may have some chance of success in 
approaching game with the wind, and that is when 
we are on a considerably higher level than our 
quarry. In most conditions of the atmosphere scent 
ascends, and if we are higher up the tainted air will 
often, although not always, be wafted over rather 
than to the game. 

But do not let the beginner deceive himself into 
thinking that the road to success in the pursuit of 
the bear or, for that matter, of any wild animal, 
may be learned from books. Only by actual experi- 
ence, gained probably through many failures, may 
we hope, unaided and alone, to go out and make a 
kill, and even then it’s none too sure. Only long 
experience in wilderness hunting will aid you in 
quickly familiarizing yourself with a new country, 
having done which, you will the more readily learn 
the range and habits of its game. 


And now as no consideration of the grizzly would 
seem complete without giving due thought to his 
temper or aggressiveness, I think that it is safe to 
say that it is as foolish to underestimate these char- 
acteristics as it is absurd to exaggerate them. For 
writers of articles on sport, and I’ve noticed one or 
two recently, to say that a grizzly is, in no case, 
any more dangerous than a rabbit, is both incorrect 
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and misleading and hardly fair to some keen but 
inexpereinced young nimrod. I have traveled with 
quite a few old and experienced bear hunters, but 
I’ve never yet seen one flip a wounded grizzly behind 
the ears as one does a rabbit. After such a per- 
formance there would probably be a ‘‘dead rabbit” 
right enough, but it would most likely be the fool 
and not the grizzly! Those who know the grizzly 
best have no fear of him, but they do respect him. 
Like human beings, bears differ very widely both in 
temper and courage, and though it may be accepted 
that, as a general rule, a grizzly, even when wounded, 
will do his best to make his escape, yet there are 
sufficiently frequent exceptions to this rule to be- 
hoove one to be always loaded and ready. 

Given a cool head and our modern highly efficient 
and powerful rifles, there need rarely be any danger 
even if a wounded bear does charge. But it is only 
stupid foolhardiness to lean our unreloaded rifle 
against a tree and walk up to a grizzly that we 
think we have killed with our first shot. 

An old and experienced trapper who lived in a 
little cabin on Slew Creek in southwestern Montana 
made such a fatal mistake in the spring of 1923. 
The signs of what had taken place were plain enough 
to two rangers who, quite by accident, discovered 
the trapper’s body several days later. ‘They had 
first come upon a sprung bear trap, in the jaws of 
which was some hair and three claws from the fore- 
paw of a large grizzly. Looking farther they soon 
discovered the torn and mangled remains of what 
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once had been a man. Telling me of it later, one 
remarked, “There was hardly enough of him left to 
give him a decent burial.’ A little beyond, they 
found the trapper’s rifle with three shells in the 
magazine, leaning against a tree. From the signs, 
it appeared that the trapper, finding the bear in the 
trap, had fired once and, satisfied that he had killed 
him, had leaned his rifle against a tree and probably 
walked up to the grizzly with a view to loosening 
the trap before skinning. But the shot had evidently 
not been fatal and had only stunned the big bear, 
who, coming to, wrenched himself free from the trap 
and ripped, bit and tore the man into an almost un- 
recognizable mass of blood, bones and rags before 
making good his escape. 

Professor Wm. G. Hornaday in his American 
Natural History has stated that the grizzly’s tem- 
per is ‘‘defensive rather than aggressive,” that “no 
animal is more prompt to resent an injury,” but 
further, that ‘“‘he generally flees unless he thinks he 
is cornered.” ‘This is probably the best summing 
up of the grizzly’s character. Unless wounded or 
stumbled upon very close up, it is very rare for one 
to open hostilities and still more so to charge home. 
A sow with cubs or a grouchy old bear will some- 
times approach one with a growl or snort and blus- 
ter, like a cross dog; but more often stops short of 
an actual charge. 

A year ago a friend of mine, whose home is in 
New York, but who also has a large ranch in 
Wyoming, was trailing a bunch of elk in the rough 
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country southeast of the Yellowstone Park. A man 
named Simon, one of the best hunters about Cody, 
was riding with him, but was unarmed. There being 
snow on the ground, the trail was easy to follow, 
and, cutting through a long belt of lodgepole pines, 
they came upon the fresh tracks of a large grizzly 
and two cubs. After a brief confab, it was decided 
to keep on after the elk; but hardly had they started 
on again when Simon said to my friend, ‘“There’s 
them bears!’’ Slipping off his horse with his rifle 
in hand, my friend spied, about seventy-five yards 
through the trees, an old sow grizzly and two cubs 
and, at the same moment, the old bear broke into 
a run right for them. When she reached an opening 
only thirty paces off, my friend, who had kept her 
covered, pulled the trigger, only to hear the snap 
of the bolt on an empty chamber. In his haste he 
had forgotten to pump in a shell from the magazine! 
But having come thus far the old bear wheeled about 
and disappeared in the brush before a shot could be 
taken. That she was only making a demonstration 
while her cubs were escaping was probably the case; 
though if the rifle had gone off but had only inflicted 
a wound, she might quite possibly have charged 
home. 

Some writers have maintained that when wounded 
a grizzly generally runs downhill, and that if the 
sportsman happens to be below when his shot is 
taken, he is apt to mistake this habit for a charge. 
I think it not unlikely that this running downhill is 
generally an attempt to gain the thickest cover, which 
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often lies in the bottoms. Yet only the other day, 
my friend, Ernest Miller, whose ranch is on the 
Upper Galatin in southwestern Montana, told me 
of an experience with a wounded grizzly where the 
bear’s conduct was exactly the opposite from such 
an alleged custom. While coming down a steep, 
wooded hillside, Miller’s father saw an old bear on 
a log crossing the stream which ran down the valley, 
about seventy-five yards beneath him. He fired, 
striking the bear in the back, but not immediately 
disabling him. Then his gun jammed. The bear, 
after falling off the log, puiled himself together and 
came right up the hill through some very thick stuff 
and finally stuck a bloody snout over a big blowdown 
a few feet away, only to receive a terrific slam right 
on the nose with the butt of the otherwise useless 
rifle. This, coupled with the mortal nature of his 
wound, seemed to take the steam out of the old 
chap, who slid down the bank again but, dragging 
himself off, was able to escape from the practically 
unarmed hunter. 

Mr. William H. Wright, who has probably had a 
more extended experience with grizzlies than any 
other recent writer on the subject, says, in his very 
interesting book on ‘““The Grizzly Bear,” that nearly 
all of these bears, if not aware of the presence of 
the hunter, will run in the direction from which the 
wound is received, and suggests that this is doubtless 
why so many claim that grizzlies always charge. I 
think it quite likely that this was the case in Mr. 
Miller’s experience, and that the first actual knowl- 
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edge that bear had of the presence of a man was 
when he took that upsetting crack on the nose which 
started him on the steep down grade. 

Though I have never experienced it myself, it is 
undoubtedly true that, on rare occasions, a grizzly, 
for no apparent reason save his own ill temper, will 
charge most determinedly. Such a case, regarding 
the authenticity of which I have no doubt, was 
recently recounted to me by a friend who for several 
years was attached to the Forest Rangers stationed 
in northwestern Wyoming. During the latter part 
of September, 1922, he spent several days in the 
camp of an eastern sportsman who, with his guide, 
was hunting in the mountains just south of the Yel- 
lowstone Park. They had a bait out which for two 
evenings had been watched without result, though 
signs of bear were not lacking in the neighborhood. 
They awoke on the third morning to find everything 
covered with snow, which, though not heavy, was 
enough to make the going on the side hills exceed- 
ingly slippery. 

About four in the afternoon the sportsman and 
his guide, Joe, left camp afoot to take up their watch 
at the bait, which lay in a little basin about two miles 
distant. About two-thirds of the way out their trail 
led along a side hill with just above them a heavy 
belt of timber. At best, the going was none too 
good, and at about the steepest part, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, a full-grown grizzly charged down- 
hill at them from about thirty yards. As sometimes 
happens, the sportsman had trouble with his rifle, 
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and Joe, trying to step clear for a shot, slipped and 
went on his back. The bear, passing between them, 
snapped at the guide’s leg but didn’t get a fair hold, 
though drawing quite a bit of blood. The slippery 
hillside, however, stood them in good stead as the 
bear went sliding on down the steep grade until, 
fetching up some twenty yards below them, he 
turned and started up again. But by this time Joe 
had pulled himself together and with a well-directed 
shot rolled the bear downhill for keeps and so put 
a pleasant end to their little party. 

In relating these recent incidents it has not been 
my purpose to picture the grizzly of to-day as the 
normally savage and ferocious beast so frequently 
referred to by our early writers, nor in any manner 
to magnify his temper or aggressiveness, but merely 
to give various interesting experiences in connection 
with his pursuit, which may go to show that, though 
tempered by sagacity, he, in individual cases, perhaps 
still retains a fair degree of the ferocity formerly 
attributed to him, and that his usually retiring nature 
should not always be taken too much on trust. Be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago there was, however, 
one animal, now rarely seen in the northwest, that 
was far more menacing and dangerous to the man 
on foot than any grizzly, and that, properly speaking 
not a wild beast at all, was an old long-horned range 
cow, the kind that used to come up with the great 
trail herds from the southwest. It was a not un- 
common saying among old timers in the cattle coun- 
try that if you were afoot and inadvertently got 
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between such an old termagant and her calf, hidden 
somewhere in the brush, that “‘she’d not kill you 
once, but a dozen times!” 


Though the range of the grizzly is confined to the 
mountains of the west, that of the black bear may 
be said to be almost country-wide. He is still found 
in greater or less abundance from the swamps and 
canebrakes of Florida and Louisiana to the wilds 
of Alaska and throughout the eastern mountains and 
extensive forests to northern Labrador. 

More timid and retiring by nature, he, by prefer- 
ence, sticks to the country of heavy brush or thick 
timber, but, where the ranges of the two overlap, 
his general habits of life much resemble those of 
the grizzly. In color he is jet black with a tan 
muzzle, which in old bears often shades to grayish. 
In the Rockies, however, quite a few black bears are 
not black at all, but brown or cinnamon color, though 
often born of a jet black mother. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole I doubt whether the ordinary adult 
black bear will average much over two hundred 
pounds, though like the grizzly, they vary greatly 
in weight, and many a fat old fellow has been taken 
who will go well over four hundred. Extremely shy 
and with the keenest senses, their successful pursuit 
in the northeastern forests, where dogs are not used, 
may be said to be so uncertain and accidental as 
hardly to rank as a sport. 

Indeed, I think it safe to say that nine out of ten 
of the bears killed in this part of the country are 
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first taken in traps. Trapping is an interesting art, 
requiring both skill and experience, and it is, of 
course, a perfectly legitimate way to take a bear, as 
long as the mighty hunter does not let it be sup- 
posed that he was still-hunted and killed while 
running at large in the forest. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the heavy steel 
traps were less used than now by the trappers of 
Newfoundland, Labrador and the eastern provinces, 
who took most of their bears in a dead-fall. This 
was a V-shaped pen, built of logs, with the bait hang- 
ing near the inner apex of the V and worked on the 
principle of the simple figure-4 trap, and, when 
sprung, released a heavy and weighted log which fell 
across the bear’s back, pinioning him in the mouth 
of the trap. 

During the autumn of 1891 while on a long four 
months’ hunt in Labrador and Newfoundland, I 
remember stopping several days at the log house of 
George Nichols on the lower Humber, situated some 
fifty miles from the nearest settlement, and indeed, 
at that time, one of the only permanent habitations 
anywhere in the interior of Newfoundland. Seated 
on the woodpile behind the house, I was hungrily 
watching Mrs. Nichols peeling potatoes, as I hadn’t 
tasted any fresh vegetables for several weeks. In 
the midst of asking me about “‘the doin’s up in New 
York,” she suddenly screamed and let my cherished 
supper roll on the ground. I expected to see a bear 
coming over the woodpile; but her alarm imme- 
diately turned to laughter as with silent step little 
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old Joe Brazil came up the trail and asked in his quiet 
Indian voice, “You tink you see debil ?” 

At best old Joe was a rather weird-looking speci- 
men of the Miamac tribe; but he had the reputation 
of being one of the best hunters in the province, and 
he certainly did look like “debil’” that afternoon. 
Over his moccasins he was wearing a pair of caribou. 
shanks, hair out, on his back was a pack which few 
but he could tote through the woods, and draped 
over the whole were two green bear skins, the paws 
of which flapped back and forth as he walked. He 
was in good spirits and feeling affluent, as he had 
only just begun the season and had in three weeks 
taken ten beaver, an otter and four bears. 

Several years later, on the peninsula of Gaspé, 
Province of Quebec, I had a rather funny experience 
with a black bear, or rather Alfred Du Pey, my 
guide, had the experience, I only witnessing the re- 
sult. We were really hunting moose, but having seen 
a good deal of bear sign, had built a couple of dead- 
falls so as, if possible, to collect some fur. Beechnuts 
were very plentiful that autumn, and the bears were 
having a good feast before going to bed for the 
winter. We were camped on the headwaters of the 
Port Daniel River, and one morning, after a light 
snow, while following up the course of a stream, 
Alfred, who was carrying a big piece of moose meat, 
left me to bait a trap on a low ridge, crossing which 
he was to rejoin me where the valley turned west 
only about a quarter of a mile beyond. About ten 
minutes later while moving on up the stream, I 
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heard a shrill whistle from Alfred, up on the ridge, 
and hurried over, wondering what he had discov- 
ered. It didn’t take me long to cover a scant three 
hundred yards to a fairly open ridge of beech and 
scattered balsams, and there I found Alfred, an ex- 
ceptionally modest man, vainly endeavoring to drape 
his southern exposure with what remained of the 
very much torn bosom of his trousers! He seemed 
really blushing, and I asked him what he meant by 
walking about the woods in such an immodest get-up. 
He pointed to a fresh track in the snow, saying, “I 
guess that bear wanted a new pair of pants!” 

Strange, how often the man without the gun runs 
into the game! As Alfred had come up on the ridge 
he had spied a fair-sized bear about forty feet up 
in a big beech, and the bear, sighting him at the same 
moment, had started to come down. In the hope of 
driving him up and keeping him treed until he could 
call to me, Alfred ran towards the tree, calling Bruin 
the most insulting names and throwing sticks at him. 
But this bear had a pressing engagement elsewhere 
and not the slightest desire to wait, so when he got 
about twenty feet from the ground he let everything 
go and came down with a bounce just as Alfred 
arrived at the foot of the tree, panting and profane. 
However, having nothing but his hands, he now 
thought it polite to step aside; but his bearship was 
in a hurry and pushed him out of the way with a 
sound spank which carried away the entire bay 
window of Alfred’s trousers. 

In the west many black and brown bears are killed 
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over baits in exactly the same manner as in hunting 
the grizzly; but probably the best sport with the 
smaller bear is had when hunting him, as in parts 
of the south and west, with a mixed pack of hounds 
and fighting dogs that trail and finally either tree or 
bring the bear to bay, when he is shot by the hunters 
who follow on horses. A few old-time bear hunters 
of the southern states, however, thought it more 
sporting to wade in amongst their snarling and fight- 
ing pack and finish off their quarry with the knife 
and in this way did account for a good many bears. 


CHAPTER XIV bd 


Xe BLACKTAIL DEER 
S the whitetail is by far the most familiar big 


game animal to the eastern hunter, so, in the 
west, the “mule deer” or ‘Rocky Mountain black- 
tail” is one of the best-known and most generally 
hunted beasts of the chase. His name “‘blacktail’”’ 
is only justified by about three inches of a very black 
tip to an otherwise snow-white tail and rump. In 
fact, he has far more white about his tail than the 
whitetail himself. But, there you are, “blacktail” 
he’s most generally called, and “blacktail’ he'll 
remain to the hunters of the bad lands and Rockies, 
in spite of the naturalist’s desire to have him known 
as the mule deer to distinguish him from the some- 
what smaller Pacific coast blacktail. 

With large mulelike ears set on a fine gamey head, 
he is a slightly bigger and heavier animal than the 
whitetail, and the bucks carry very much larger horns 
with a greater number of points, the beam of each 
horn of an adult buck being divided into two distinct 
forks or Y’s. In the early autumn they shed their 
brownish summer hair and take on a warm winter 
coat of steel gray, or their “blue” coat, as it is some- 
times called. 
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The range of these deer covers practically all of 
the mountain states of the west and extends north 
into the British provinces. Quite unlike the white- 
tail, he loves the open, rather than the thick brush 
or wooded country, and his favorite home is among 

"those weird and grotesque-looking buttes and spires 
and sheltered pockets of the bad lands and the rough, 
scantily clad foothills of the Rockies... Though, like 
other deer, he does a good deal of browsing on twigs, 
leaves, etc., he’s very fond of the hardy and nourish- 
ing grasses of his native hills. In scenting powers 
he is tremendously keen, and few unusual sounds 
escape those big ears, but in the matter of sight he 
seems nothing like as well equipped. Either this, 
or he suffers, sometimes, from an unfortunate and 
overwhelming curiosity, for, after being startled by 
one’s approach, he will often come to a full stop 
after bounding off for a few yards, and, turning his 
head, with those big ears cocked, have a good look 
of several seconds at whatever it was that disturbed 
him. ‘This habit, not uncommon with either elk or 
blacktail, has caused many an animal to be brought 
into camp that would otherwise have escaped, and 
it is the conspicuous absence of this trait that renders 
the whitetail often a much harder animal to still- 
hunt successfully. 

But do not let it be inferred that the blacktail of 
to-day is by any means a simple and easily bagged 
animal by one unfamiliar with the country or with 
his habits. He will probably first be recognized by 
his gait. He is almost sure to be going, having in 
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all probability escaped the observation of unprac- 
ticed eyes while he remained motionless, even though 
in plain view. He doesn’t gallop like the whitetail, 
but goes for a certain distance in great ground- 
covering bounds, appearing to light, stiff-legged, with 
all four feet close together, and, although oppor- 
tunity does not occur of judging the comparative 
endurance of the two on similar ground, I doubt if 
the blacktail with his curious gait could maintain any 
great degree of speed for as long as the whitetail 
with his smoother and truer run. The country of 
his choice is usually but scantily supplied with cover. 
High, rough hills, cut and seamed with gulches, 
draws and pockets, here and there a thicket of 
brush, bowlder-strewn side hills running up to the 
rim rock, scattered stunted pines and sagebrush val- 
leys, pretty well describe the haunts most favored 
by the blacktail. In such a comparatively barren 
land, one might suppose it to be a simple matter to 
spy out any animal as large as a deer, but nature 
has so blended his coloring with his surroundings 
and so endowed him with the faculty of escaping 
observation that it takes a sharp and practiced eye 
to pick out a buck quietly feeding among the gray 
rocks or lying down in some thin drab-colored 
thicket. Like many other species of game, blacktail 
do most of their moving about and feeding in the 
early morning, or late afternoon, and lie quietly 
hidden, either by the cover of some low brush or by 
some rock or bowlder of indistinguishable color, 
during the middle of the day. 
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The earlier, therefore, that one gets upon the 
ground to be hunted, the greater the chance of seeing 
the game under conditions which may permit of a 
successful stalk, that is, before it sees you. If, how- 
ever, as frequently does happen, a deer that has 
escaped the watchful eyes of the hunter suddenly 
bounces up from nowhere in particular and goes off 
in those big bounds, it is not a bad plan, after raising 
one’s rifle, to wait for that momentary halt in his 
flight for his backward look. He won't look long, 
but a few brief seconds on a stationary mark, even 
though at longer range, are far more productive of 
results, with most of us, than several hurried shots 
at a rapidly bounding target. Where possible, hunt 
the high ground, taking a careful peep over any 
crests, or, over a lip of the rim rock, scan the side 
hills and valleys beneath you. Game living in a hilly 
or mountainous country is more watchful of danger 
from below than from above, and, if the hunter be 
on the higher level, the chances of getting within 
reasonable range will be increased, always provided 
he avoids silhouetting himself on a sky line. 

I did most of my hunting of these deer in a range 
of rough hills, known as the Reeshaw Spurs, that ran 
north of the ranch, and if a good early start was 
made, sunrise generally found me up above the rim 
rock on a long bowlder- and brush-strewn sort of 
tableland, where I got many a shot and was often 
successful in bagging some venison. On one such 
morning I had saddled the faithful ‘“Teddy,” my 


companion of many hunts, at an early hour, and it 
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was still gray twilight as we wound our way grad- 
ually upward beyond the springy source of the clear 
little stream which supplied the ranch with good 
drinking water. The old pony was nimble as a cat, 
besides being a careful old soul, and, if left to him- 
self, always picked out the best and safest going, 
either in a steep ascent or descent. For those unfa- 
miliar with the country, let it be explained that the 
somewhat flat or plateau-like tops of the higher 
lands are frequently guarded by a perpendicular ram- 
part of crown rock, or rim rock as it is generally 
called. From lip to base of this sheer rock, up to 
which run the steep side hills, may be anywhere from 
eight or ten feet to over a hundred. Here and 
there the action of the elements seems to have crum- 
bled this otherwise forbidding wall, so that in places 
one finds rifts and slides filled with loose stone and 
perhaps some turf supporting the scantiest of 
herbage, and such places, though usually extremely 
steep, are often the only paths up or down, open to 
man and horse. 

Much has been said as to the comparative advan- 
tages of doing this kind of hunting, either on foot 
or horseback. If daybreak could always find us 
right in the heart of a good deer country, I should 
say don’t bother with a horse at all, but more often 
than not one must go some distance from ranch or 
camp to his hunting ground, in which case our best 
hours would be lost upon the way. There are some 
old and experienced hunters who still stick religiously 
to their favorite hunting pony, springing off only 
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for a shot after starting the game. They maintain, 
with much truth, that more valuable territory can 
be covered than is possible when hunting afoot; but 
a reasonable compromise between the two methods 
is that at present pursued in many localities by the 
most successful hunters of the blacktail. If, there- 
fore, we tie our pony, or if he be an old campaigner, 
leave him with the stem of his hackamore trailing, 
once we arrive in the neighborhood to be hunted, 
and, afoot, carefully cover the ground, our chances 
of getting a good shot or of first sighting the game 
and of making a successful stalk will be greatly in- 
creased. 

Ascending a narrow trail which gradually worked 
sideways up the steep slope, we made a sharp turn 
through a rift in the rock, and, with a bit of a scram- 
ble up a game path, came out on a high plateau of 
rough, uneven surface. The rising sun was peep- 
ing over some rugged hills to the eastward, sharply 
outlining their broken crests against the clear morn- 
ing sky. Things were just beginning to wake up. 
A little gopher sat up, eying us intently, then, with 
a chirrup, ducked down into a crevice to join the 
rest of his family. Down below me, I saw a bunch 
of big sage chickens leave their roosting place on a 
side hill and scale off to settle in the gray-green sage 
of a narrow valley, where, clucking and strutting 
about, they would begin their morning’s feeding. It 
was too late in the year to see any snakes, the early 
frosts having driven them to their sheltered retreats 
among the rocks until next spring. ‘The rattlers 
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were rather fond of this rocky country, and I had 
killed several while up here looking for some horses 
in the summer. A long, careful scrutiny of my sur- 
roundings, near and far, failed to discover any- 
thing resembling a deer, though midst the bowlders, 
scattered brush, and solitary, stunted pines, the 
broken surface might easily have hidden several 
quite near at hand. Coming to a grassy hollow, I 
left ““Teddy,” with his rope trailing, knowing that 
I'd find the old fellow within a few yards of the 
spot when I wanted him, and, crawling to the top 
of a high bowlder, had another good look about. 
Though in the spring bright little flowers grow, 
even in this rugged country, and the rich grass in 
some of the draws is a bright blue-green, the parch- 
ing heat of summer and the frosts of early autumn 
change the landscape to a dull neutral tint in which 
drabs and grays predominate. Therefore, it was 
only after I had looked a dozen times at a couple 
of gray objects some distance away that I thought 
I noticed a movement, as what I had been unable 
to distinguish from the surrounding rocks turned 
partly around, exhibiting two white rumps. They 
were a couple of blacktail, feeding, and turned away 
from me. They were too far away for anything 
more than a chance shot, being over four hundred 
yards off, so, as they had not seen me, I waited 
until they had moved out of sight behind a little 
lift in the land, and then hurried forward several 
hundred yards, until, slowing up and moving with 
greatest caution, I worked around so as to get a 
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clear view into the dip of land where the feeding 
deer had disappeared from sight. Rifle cocked and 
ready, I expected every moment a good standing 
shot at my unsuspecting buck, but nothing but rocks, 
big and little, and low sage was to be seen. Nota 
sign of the deer, and moving quietly forward a 
glance at the stony ground assured me that any 
attempt at trailing would be hopeless. J had about 
made up my mind that something had startled and 
driven off the game when from my right came the 
bump, bump, bump of two blacktail flying off in 
mighty bounds from a tiny thicket not fifty yards 
from where I stood. Throwing up my rifle I had 
almost decided to chance it, on the fly, when, at 
about a hundred and thirty yards, the buck stopped 
and turned broadside for a good look at me, the doe 
meanwhile disappearing over the crest just beyond. 

As I pulled the trigger I was sure I saw him 
falter and stumble, but with a quick swerve to one 
side he was gone before I could get in a second 
shot. Running forward, I found several drops of 
blood, but looking constantly ahead and on all sides 
no buck was to be seen. Just here the plateau was 
broken by numerous little gulches, washouts and 
brush-filled pockets, into one of which my buck had 
disappeared, but, alas, how to find him? After the 
first few drops I was unable to find any more blood 
stains, and the rocky surface gave back no sign of 
the way taken by the game. Thinking that the buck 
might have fallen dead among some of the many 
crevices, I spent a good half hour in a careful search 
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all about, but was finally compelled to give it up 
on concluding that he must have been only wounded, 
and that, sneaking away, he had made good his 
escape. Any sportsman would much prefer to miss 
his game cleanly, than, after wounding it, have it 
escape, to die probably a slow and lingering death 
while watched over by grewsome ravens waiting to 
fall upon the remains, once that life has fled. But 
my buck had given me the slip, and, though blaming 
myself for making a poor shot, I could now only 
hope that his wound was nothing much and one from 
which he would rapidly recover. Two hours later, 
after covering several miles up and down hill with- 
out sighting more game, I looked down into a hollow 
from the head of which flowed a small spring, where 
I had intended to take a rest and eat a bite of lunch. 
Something moving along a “‘hog back,” or sharp 
crested ridge, which ran up towards the hill I was 
on, attracted my attention. It was a young black- 
tail, about a three-year-old, nothing like the big 
fellow I had lost, but still a nice fat deer, and as 
his way would bring him to the crest of the hill 
I was on, I only had to slip back and run about 
seventy-five yards, then crawl forward to the crest 
again. I got a fair shot at him at about eighty 
yards, and he went down, mortally wounded. This 
was some consolation for my loss of earlier in the 
day, and I cheerfully went to work cleaning and 
quartering the buck. Why is it that fortune so often 
hands us its favors when we have the very longest 
possible way to carry them home? Such has, how- 
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ever, often been my luck, and when farthest away 
from camp I’ve killed a back-load of game which 
might just as well have been found at the start. 
I couldn’t carry the whole buck and might not have 
time to come for it to-day with ‘“Teddy,” so, leav- 
ing the cleaned foreparts under the shade of a big 
rock, I shouldered the hindquarters and started back 
for the pony. The trip back, heavily laden as I was, 
took me a good hour longer than coming out, but 
with rests now and then, I got along all right and 
came out on the spot at which IJ had, in the morning, 
fired at the big deer. 

It was still early in the afternoon, so, depositihe 
my load, I couldn’t resist the temptation to have 
another good look. In widening circles, a pretty 
thorough, but unproductive, search was made, and, 
giving the game up as lost, I headed back along the 
far crest of the rim rock which overlooked the steep 
slopes of the hills running up from Maxwell Can- 
yon. Directly down hill, and perhaps three hundred 
yards from where I stood, I saw what first looked 
like a gray wolf, but, on more careful inspection, 
proved to be a good-sized coyote. Strange his sharp 
eyes hadn’t detected me as I came out on the crest; 
but he seemed intently watching something hidden 
from my view by some rocks a few yards farther 
down hill. Thinking to destroy the thieving var- 
mint, I slid down a break in the rock and managed 
to get within one hundred and fifty yards of the 
coyote without his seeing me, then, flattened out on 
my stomach and with a solid rest, I was taking a 
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good sight on him, when there, about ten yards 
beyond him, half sitting and half lying down, was 
a big blacktail buck. In a moment I realized that 
it must be my old friend of the morning and that 
he must be pretty badly wounded or the cowardly 
coyote wouldn’t be bearing him company. To make 
doubly sure I slipped nearer, and though the coyote 
saw me and took off, the buck remained as he was, 
lying down, but with head up, looking in my direc- 
tion. From a steady rest, the bullet flew true, 
striking him in the chest, and rolling over, with a 
kick or two, he lay still. The shot of the morning 
had completely shattered a foreleg up near the 
shoulder joint, but, too far forward for a vital 
wound, the deer had thus far escaped on three legs, 
though he would probably have died in the end. 


In hunting, as in all else, luck is ever apt to be 
fickle, and many long hard days were often spent 
when, even in a good country, no game was sighted, 
or, on others, when, having found the game, it 
would be lost either by bad shooting on my part, 
or by some stupid blunder such as not giving due 
attention to the direction of the wind, or by any one 
of a dozen seemingly trifling things which only long 
experience teaches us to avoid, and the hardly notice- 
able observance of which distinguishes the real hun- 
ter from the beginner. 

Not many years ago the blacktail was exceedingly 
plentiful in all the rough foothill districts of Col- 
orado, Wyoming and Montana, and though there 
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are still many deer throughout this territory, they 
are nothing like as numerous as formerly. Being 
excellent venison and their skins making the best of 
buckskin, the blacktail were killed in tremendous 
numbers by professional meat and skin hunters. 
Stringent laws are now wisely enforced, limiting 
licensed individuals to not more than one buck per 
season, and the majority of native hunters of these 
states have come to realize the importance of prop- 
erly protecting the splendid game animals with which 
nature has peopled their mountains, plains and 
forests. 

In the neighborhood of the same hills in which I 
killed the two bucks already referred to, I once 
had an exciting chase after a blacktail with a pack 
of five big Scotch deerhounds. With a friend and 
the hounds, we were returning to the ranch from 
a long and unproductive search for wolf or coyote, 
and to shorten our way by several miles, we struck 
up and across the rugged range of the Reeshaw 
Spurs, also, as one of us had a rifle, thinking that 
we might get a shot at a blacktail. Over ridges and 
across slight dips, we worked gradually upward until, 
reaching the high land, we jogged slowly along 
through the rough, hilly country, the hounds, having 
rather lost interest in the blank day, bringing up 
the rear. It was late afternoon when, pretty well 
through the hills, we came to where the land dropped 
steeply away to the more level country beyond. 

Just as my friend, who was riding ahead, mounted 
the Jast crest I saw him rein in and, leaning low 
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over his pony, slip off and lead him back, at the 
same time motioning to me to dismount. He said 
he had seen a movement down the farther slope 
of the hill and thought it was a deer. Leaving the 
ponies with the hounds, we crept up and peeped 
over the ridge. From here the ground sloped away 
at a steep angle, and about four hundred yards 
down on the side hill we could see a big blacktail 
doe, who, all unsuspecting of our presence, was 
nibbling an afternoon’s feed of the short bunch 
grass. There was no possible way of getting nearer 
undiscovered, and my friend was settling himself 
for a try at a long shot with the rifle which, at that 
distance, and then only estimated, can never be any 
too sure on a small animal, even with the best of 
shots. I was flattened out beside him, thinking of 
this, when I said, ‘“‘How about trying the hounds?” 
Ever ready to take his game in the most sporting 
way, he immediately fell in with the idea, and, as he 
put down the rifle, we carefully reconnoitered the 
ground. The side hill that the deer was on was 
the near slope of a broad, undulating valley which, 
gradually widening, opened out upon the rolling 
prairie some three miles beyond. To drive the deer 
if possible down the valley and keep it from break- 
ing off into the hills was our best chance of making 
a kill; but to do this we would have to get a good 
start with the hounds fairly close to their game. 
Immediately in front of where we lay hidden, the 
land fell away at such a steep angle as to render 
anything but a slow and careful descent by horses 
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out of the question, but about a hundred yards to 
the right a slight dip in the crest of our hill con- 
siderably lessened the grade on the far side, and 
although it was, for the first few hundred yards, 
terribly steep for a gallop, we had every confidence 
in the catlike activity of our ponies and determined 
to have a try at swooping down upon the game, and 
thus getting the hounds started upon the best pos- 
sible terms with their quarry. Slipping back, we 
hurried to remount, and with some words of en- 
couragement to the hounds, we bore off to the right 
and broke into a lope, then sharp to the left for 
our dive over the crest. The big hounds seemed 
to sense that something was up and, ears cocked, had 
ranged up beside us as we topped the height, and 
our ponies launched themselves into the down hill 
gallop, which, to keep from falling, forced them 
to fly faster each moment. One almost had the 
sensation of falling off a precipice, so great was our 
early speed on the steep slope, but the goddess of 
the chase put our horses’ feet right and, scattering 
dust and stones, we had covered half the distance 
before the deer, recovering from its first momentary 
surprise, turned tail and with a tremendous bound 
headed down the valley. The hounds not having at 
first sighted the game, now hurled themselves into 
the chase, and, with encouraging “view hello’s” 
from us, fairly “burnt up the ground.” But on the 
long, downward slope, the deer seemed more than 
to hold its own and, with those great ground-covering 
bounds, was leading the foremost hound by a good 
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two hundred yards as they reached the floor of the 
valley. Here the slightly rolling surface, covered 
with short grass, made better going for the hounds, 
who gradually cut down the lead of the fleeing game. 
Bearing to the left, we galloped hard along the side 
hill, both to cut a corner in the line of the chase and 
to head off, if possible, any attempt of the deer to 
break back into the hills. 

Galloping on the inside of a curve and somewhat 
higher up, we were able to keep on terms with the 
hunt, every move of which was plainly in view. The 
terrific pace set by those deep-lunged hounds was 
evidently beginning to tell, and little by little they 
drew up, ever closing the distance between them and 
the tiring deer. Topping a little rise, she turned 
sharply to the left up a narrow valley ahead of us, 
and made a last, bold effort to regain the hills, but 
too late, as the two biggest hounds, ‘““Mahra” and 
“Kalifa,” were, by now, close at her heels. To- 
gether our winded ponies clattered to the edge of the 
valley and slid down the incline, just as one of the 
hounds, with a great spring, fastened his powerful 
fangs at the base of one of her ears, turning the 
deer completely over in a crashing fall. The others 
immediately fell upon their quarry, taking hold by 
throat or ear, and we, jumping off, ran in, and, with 
a knife, dispatched the game. This was the first 
deer we had ever succeeded in taking with these 
hounds, and, for terrific pace and all the thrills of 
the hunt after wild game, surpassed any race ever 
had with wolf or coyote. 
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At home in the east, in my father’s hall, that 
graceful, gamey head, beautifully mounted, with 
nose uplifted and lolling tongue, together with a pic- 
ture of those great gaunt hounds, hung just beneath, 
were long among my most treasured trophies of the 
chase. 

Times have somewhat changed, and, with the 
march of civilization, the deer must retire still fur- 
ther into the rougher and wilder districts; the ranch- 
man can no longer depend solely upon the wild 
game for his winter supply of meat; but far off 
in those rugged hills the persevering hunter may 
still feel that keen thrill, as his well held shot brings 
down an antlered blacktail. 

And so, for a time at least, we must bid good-bye 
to the west, its grand mountains, deep canyons, dark 
gorges and limitless plains, all holding so much of 
history and of romance of this, our great young 
country. May the enchantment of its wild mountain 
forests and the countless wonders that nature has 
wrought there remain long in their primitive gran- 
deur, undefiled and unspoiled, and may a far-seeing 
government be ever conscious of the wisdom of pre- 
serving those great mountain parks as among the 
richest of our heirlooms. 


CHAPTER XV 
WHITETAIL DEER 


PRESENT AND Past MEtTHODs oF HuNTING: STILL- 
HuntTinc, HouNDING AND FLOATING 


HEN you see him—shoot!—quick! If you 

do, you'll carry home a deer—sometimes! 
If you don’t, you'll only carry home the recollection 
of a flashing white flag vanishing through the 
forest. 

Very little standing about or hesitation born of 
curiosity here, such as is so often shown by moose, 
elk, caribou, or even blacktail. 

Your whitetail, nine times out of ten, takes you 
in at a glance, doesn’t like your looks, hoists his 
white flag and is off at a running start, and that 
will be about all of him, except, perhaps, a startled 
snort, heard from a quarter of a mile or so off in 
the woods. In many respects the shyest of all deer, 
it seems strange that they are the least disturbed 
by the gradual approach of civilization, and, al- 
though probably hunted more than any other game 
animal, they are still to be found in greater or less 
abundance in some remote corner of almost every 
state of the Union and also in much of southern 
Canada. 

In the east and north they keep mostly to the 
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extensive forested lands, whereas, in the west, the 
whitetails are generally found in the thick, brushy 
river bottoms lying between the more open surround- 
ing country. Essentially an animal of the wood- 
lands, they never willingly venture far into the open, 
unless to feed along the edge of some barren, or, 
as often in the summer months, on the marshy bor- 
ders of a lonely lake. 

They are very variable in size, the northern deer 
being, as a rule, considerably larger than those of 
the far south. A good-sized buck will weigh around 
two hundred pounds, though not a few old fellows 
are taken in the northern forests that go considerably 
over this weight, even approaching close to three 
hundred. They have two distinct coats, that in the 
summer being thin and quite red, while, as the cool 
weather draws on, they get into a warm thick coat 
of soft grayish brown. Their lines are fine and 
gamey, and, when in motion, they give one the im- 
pression of extreme grace and activity, sailing over 
a sizeable obstacle without the slightest apparent 
effort, and slipping through the woods with a springy 
gallop, white tail cocked straight up. In the north, 
where the ranges of all three sometimes overlap, 
their habits resemble more those of the moose than 
the caribou. In the winters of deep snow, they will 
“yard,” just as do the moose, and during the warm 
months of summer, the whitetails, like the moose, 
spend much of their time in and about the ponds, 
lakes and streams, where they love to feed on the 
succulent aquatic plants. 
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At this time of the year, deer are about the water 
a great deal at night, also feeding, as at all times, 
in the early morning and late afternoon, and lying 
up, well hidden, in some thicket, during the middle 
of the day. 

They are very fond of the low, thick country of 
the evergreens until, when autumn comes and the 
nuts are ripe, they move more among the open 
hardwoods. Like most other animals pursued by 
man, they seem to have acquired a very good work- 
ing knowledge of the game laws and are very much 
harder to approach during the open season than in 
summer, when, in certain places, they seem quite 
tame in comparison. Constantly vigilant and on the 
alert for any danger, they make full use of eyes, 
ears and nose, and when feeding or drinking, will, 
every few moments, glance up and with nervous little 
movements of the head and ears, endeavor to assure 
themselves that all is well. When any danger does 
appear, their first and most predominant impulse 
leads them to skulk or lie hidden; but if they think 
they’ve been seen, then off they go at a swinging 
gallop. More than any other of the large game ani- 
mals, they, however, seem to seek safety by quickly 
hiding themselves from view or, if lying down, by 
remaining absolutely motionless, to escape observa- 
tion. 

Returning towards camp one afternoon, I was 
threading my way along a game trail that led across 
a barren, covered with low brush, hardly waist high, 
and, reaching the far end, selected a dry mossy 
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spot on which to sit down for a pipe, after filling 
and lighting which, I happened to glance up just 
in time to see two does spring up from their beds 
about sixty yards back along the trail I had just 
traversed, and make off. They had _ evidently 
crouched motionless as I had passed within ten feet 
of them and had only made off when satisfied that 
the danger was past. Good judgment on their part, 
for by the time I grabbed my rifle for a hurried 
shot, they were disappearing in the woods a hundred 
yards off. On another occasion, while out hunting 
last autumn, I was traversing a very similar brush- 
covered barren, such as are met with at frequent 
intervals in some of our forests of spruce, fir and 
juniper. The scarlet-tinted bushes didn’t seem high 
enough to shelter a kid; but a big doe jumped up 
about fifteen feet from me, gazed at me for about 
two seconds, and then, ducking her head, disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had swallowed her 
up, only to reappear again, a few moments later, 
when she popped up from the brush a hundred yards 
off, under full head of steam, for the dense timber 
just beyond. 

I hadn’t attempted to shoot as, at the time, I was 
looking for a good buck, but one couldn’t help ad- 
miring her clever way of quickly slipping out of sight 
through the lowest of brush, and only rising up for 
that rolling gallop when she felt that she was pretty 
well out of harm’s way. Most hunters of the white- 
tail have had many similar experiences. If a deer 
that is feeding suddenly catches sight of you, he may 
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stand quite still for a few brief seconds, watching 
you, provided you remain motionless; but make a 
movement, and he is off like a flash. Of course, ani- 
mals of the same species will, at times, behave dif- 
ferently under similar conditions, just as will human 
beings; but we may only know what to expect from 
their most usual conduct. If therefore, one is still- 
hunting, which is by far the most sportsmanlike, as 
well as the most interesting method to pursue, it is 
well to keep constantly in readiness for quick shoot- 
ing, for the slightest unnecessary delay will cause us 
to lose far more shots at deer than is the case with 
most other game animals. 

It is only natural that an animal whose range 
extends over so broad an area as does that of the 
whitetail should be hunted in any one of several 
different ways; but it is now pretty generally ac- 
cepted that to kill him by fair still-hunting is the 
most legitimate method, and certainly that by which 
the successful hunter derives the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 

Salting an old log, and lying in wait to shoot a 
deer, is not fair play, nor is jacking, or “floating,” 
as it is termed, any longer permitted; and fortunately 
the open season does not now commence until the 
autumn, by which time the deer rarely spend much 
time about the water at night. Though poor sport 
at best, it was an easy way to get meat when the 
season for shooting began as early as August, and 
the weird surroundings of the hunter, as he floated 
along the shores of some placid lake in the wilder- 
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ness at night, had a certain undeniable fascination. 
A jack light was fixed in the bow of the canoe, which 
it was best to keep closed until one heard a deer 
feeding along the edge of the lake. The paddler, 
without the faintest sound and without ever lifting 
his paddle from the water would then bring the canoe 
around until it was headed towards the sound, when 
the hunter, in the bow, gently opened the light, the 
reflector of which would cast a ghostly ray towards 
the shore. If no faintest noise had been made, one 
might see the deer vaguely outlined by the light, or 
perhaps only two glowing green eyeballs, as the 
dazed animal stood at gaze. In shooting, if one 
brought his gun barrel forward so that the front 
sight just came within the shaft of the light, it was 
simple to take a deadly aim. 

Some hunters used to “float” with a flare, or open 
light, but this had the objection that if the deer saw 
it while you were still some distance off he would 
either remain so motionless that you would not hear 
him feeding and would often thus miss seeing him, 
or else, after standing at gaze for several moments, 
he would quietly slip back into the forest. 

Hounding, though now stopped by law in many 
states, is still engaged in in some, and can either be 
a fair or a very unsportsmanlike manner of hunting. 
In the Adirondack Mountains and the north woods, 
where it is now very properly prohibited, a very 
common custom was for the hunters to post them- 
selves along the shores of some large lake,’ into 
which the deer, running before hounds, might be 
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driven, and then to butcher the poor animal when 
it had taken to water, even sometimes rowing close 
after it in a light canoe and killing it at the shortest 
possible range. No sportsman worthy of the name 
could approve, or much less engage in, such murder. 
But where, as often in the south, the running deer 
was fairly killed by the hunter who had taken his 
post near some runway where the game was likely 
to pass, the sport, though hardly of a very high 
order, was at least permissible. 

In the grand sport of hunting deer with hounds, 
as in fox hunting, it seems almost sacrilegious to 
think of ending the day with the rifle; therefore, if 
the sportsman love the cry of a hound, let him select 
some country where, astride a good hunter, he may, 
if he can, follow the pack until they pull down their 
quarry in fair chase. 

But the rifleman who can, with reasonable regu- 
larity, go forth, still-hunt and bring in his whitetail 
has mastered much in the art of the hunter of the 
wilderness. Their senses are so keen, and they are 
so constantly on the qui vive for any approaching 
danger, that one must use the greatest caution if he 
hopes to outwit one of these graceful thoroughbreds 
of the woods. 

In still-hunting ail woodland game, one’s chances 
of success are greatly increased or diminished by 
weather conditions. A long period of drought, when 
everything is dry and crackling, renders quiet move- 
ment through the forest doubly difficult. Windy 
weather after a rain or light snow, on the other 
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hand, makes our task much easier, as we can then 
step noiselessly along on the damp ground, while 
the wind-swayed branches help to deaden any slight 
sound made in pushing through some particularly 
thick place. 

If the woods are dry and noisy, not a bad plan 
is to hunt along some old logging road traversing 
a good deer country, as, in so doing, you can travel 
with the least possible noise. I’ve killed quite a few 
whitetails in this way, in dry weather, when hunts 
through the bush had only met with failure by the 
deer discovering me and making off before any ap- 
proach to a fair shot could be had. The fall of 
*21 was exceptionally dry and I had hunted for 
several days in a splendid deer country, but, though 
I'd started several deer, luck had been against me, 
and I had nothing to show as the result of my 
endeavors. 

Wanting venison in camp, I finally decided to take 
it easy one warm afternoon, and lie in wait near 
a stretch of steady water on the river near by. 
There were many neat, heart-shaped tracks on a 
sandy bar, showing it to be a favorite place for the 
deer to come to water. I cut a few boughs and 
made myself a comfortable seat behind some bushes, 
and took up the lazy man’s method of hunting— 
just sitting still! It was a lovely mild afternoon, 
and on my comfortable couch of sweet-smelling bal- 
sams I must have dropped off for a good nap, being 
pretty tired after my strenuous work of the past 
few days. I opened my eyes with a vague feeling 
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of some other presence in my sylvan retreat. The 
gentle breeze had dropped with the setting sun which 
was casting long shadows across the quiet pool, the 
glassy surface of which was broken ever and anon 
by little circular ripples where some trout broke 
water fora fly. Just against the alders, about eighty 
yards up the stream, stood a big doe. She’d drop 
her head to drink for a moment, then bring it up 
with that quick little movement, while her big, ever- 
listening ears moved back and forth to catch the 
slightest sound. Feeling satisfied that all was safe 
she moved with dainty steps well out into the pool, 
when out from the alders behind her stepped her 
two fauns, if anything shyer and more on the watch 
than their mother, who was now feeding and drink- 
ing peacefully out in the pool. And though they’d 
already lost their spotted coats, they hadn’t lost 
their fondness for mother’s milk; but as mamma 
was standing up to her middle in the pool, they 
couldn’t get their supper without diving for it. So 
with little prods and childish tugs, together they got 
the old doe into shallower water and then content- 
edly had their milk while mother browsed along the 
bank. 

I watched them for a quarter of an hour, and 
then, not wishing to disturb such a peaceful domestic 
scene, slipped quietly away and returned to camp, 
again without any venison. Getting up at daybreak 
next morning, I selected an old logging trail, leading 
through some fairly open timber, as the only pos- 
sible route for a quiet hunt through the dry and 
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brittle woods. The air, cool and fresh, was laden 
with that spicy smell of pine and sweet-fern, and 
from the hollows the mists of night gently lifted and, 
in fleecy veils, mingled with the new sunbeams and 
disappeared. It was the time of all others that deer 
most like to be abroad and feeding, and I moved 
along quietly, in soft moccasins, stopping every now 
and then to listen or to take an extra good look 
through some leafy aisle of the forest. I had gone 
a couple of miles in this way, when, coming over a 
little knoll, I heard a twig snap in the hollow just 
beyond. A little dip in the land here was thickly 
overgrown with alders, but the woods were open 
again and free from underbrush where the land rose, 
some hundred yards away. A deer was feeding in 
the hollow, and though I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a gray body, it was immediately screened 
again by the thick foliage of the bushes. A slight 
sound now and then of the animal moving slowly 
through the brush assured me that my presence was 
undiscovered; so, knowing it to be a hopeless plan to 
descend into the thicket, I sat down with rifle ready 
and elbows on my knees for a good steady shot, 
if the deer, keeping on his slow course away from 
me, should work out into the more open woods 
on the opposite hillside. This would bring him into 
view at fairly long range, but it was my best chance. 
Well over to the farther edge of the alders, I caught 
a glimpse of something white, then a moment later 
a nice young buck stepped out, had a look about, and 
then commenced to feed again. He was a good long 
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way off, and I aimed pretty well up on his back and 
waited for him to turn broadside, which he did a 
moment later, when I let fly. He fell in his tracks, 
then got up, went about ten yards and fell again, 
and I knew I had him. Counting my paces as I 
went, I reached the buck at one hundred and seventy- 
eight, and found him just expiring from the shot 
which had pierced the top of his heart and on 
passing through the body had broken his off 
shoulder. 

A pipe was the first thing, then taking out a pocket 
whetstone, I got a good rough edge on my knife, 
and soon had the buck cleaned and his head off. 
This done, a tough pole was slipped through a couple 
of slits, cut between his ham strings and leg bones, 
just above the hocks, and he was left swinging well 
up, to be brought in later in the day. 

In still-hunting, when following a fresh trail, one’s 
uninterrupted attention should not be given to every 
track to the exclusion of keen and constant glances 
well ahead, for if we do not remember this, no 
amount of tracking will avail, and while we study 
each fresh footprint, the deer will probably take the 
first look at us, and be off. Therefore, from the 
tracks one must try to keep to the general direction 
in which the game seems to be working, and by 
keeping a sharp lookout ahead and to each side, 
we may, if we move quietly, sight our deer before 
our presence is known. 

Last autumn I had given most of my time in 
camp to moose hunting and, having had the best of 
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sport with this game, spent my last few days in hunt- 
ing deer, being desirous of taking some venison to 
some friends whom I expected to join at a wild- 
fowling club on the coast. There were plenty of 
deer in the country in which I was hunting, but, as 
luck would have it, we’d had no rain for several 
weeks, and everything was dry as a bone, making 
still-hunting extremely difficult, and though I'd dili- 
gently hunted the old roads and opener ridges, sev- 
eral long range snap shots at rapidly vanishing deer 
had been productive of no results. One still af- 
ternoon, I was resting beside a narrow trail carpeted 
with pine needles and bordered on each side with 
thick laurel bushes. I had been, for several minutes, 
watching a little opening where the trail crossed a 
marsh, when, glancing behind me, I saw coming down 
the path a big lucifee, or lynx. As I was sitting on 
the left hand side of the trail, with my back to the 
animal, it wasn’t possible to get a shot without 
swinging my body completely around; but, although 
trying this with greatest care, the sharp eyes of the 
big cat caught the first movement, and it disappeared 
like a flash in the brush. 

On the second evening before I broke camp, heavy 
clouds rolled up, and the rain came down steadily 
all night. Next morning everything was well 
soaked, and the dripping from the trees made a con- 
stant patter, though the rain had nearly ceased, with 
only light, intermittent showers. It was an ideal 
day to still-hunt, and, although I generally prefer 
to hunt deer alone, I took our guide with me as I 
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wished to pick up and bring in some traps. As 
things turned out I was glad I took him along as 
I got more game than I could carry alone. While 
climbing the steep hillside across the river from 
camp, we got within a few yards of a couple of deer 
that we heard go crashing off in the thick firs 
through which it wasn’t possible to see twenty feet. 
These startled two others that we heard “blow,” 
off on the hillside. Reaching the hardwoods, we 
could get a more open view, and, stepping along 
quietly on the rain-soaked ground, kept a sharp look- 
out for any game or fresh sign. But my luck was 
still fickle, and two hours of careful hunting found 
me still empty-handed and nearly six miles from 
camp. Crossing 2 deep ravine down which trickled 
a cool brook, we came onto the tracks of several 
deer, and other very fresh sign. They had evi- 
dently been feeding and drinking in the hollow, and 
their tracks showed that they had but recently moved 
up the opposite slope. We were pretty thoroughly 
soaked from our Jong walk through the wet woods, 
so didn’t mind the little extra showers shaken down 
upon us as we moved silently over the needle-cov- 
ered ground under some firs. 

We threaded our way through and over a mass 
of the jumbled-up timber of a “‘blowdown,” coming 
out again among some fine white and silver birches— 
Bang! ‘Look to your left!” Bang! ‘You got 
that one,’’ said the guide, as a nice buck pitched for- 
ward and went down, and two other deer galloped 
off. ‘‘Yes, and I got the first one, too,” I answered, 
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for my first shot had been at a big doe, as, startled, 
she had turned towards me, and though she had 
wheeled and dashed off with the shot, I felt certain 
that I’d hit her in the chest, which belief was 
strengthened by the fact that when she ran, her tail, 
instead of waving bravely up, hung limp, a sure 
sign that a whitetail has been hit. We had come 
on to the four deer at the moment we entered the 
birches, and I had had the good luck to make a 
right and left, which doesn’t very often happen on 
deer. We “stuck” the buck, and taking a mental 
picture of the place, we left him beside an old birch 
log, and went over to our right, where we soon 
picked up the blood trail of the doe. As she had 
bled freely we were able to follow, at a good pace, 
her track, which took us in a big semicircle, but 
within ten minutes we found her lying quite dead 
near the butt of a fallen tree. As we still had well 
over a mile to go to pick up a bear trap, and had 
plenty of work before us, we lost no time in clean- 
ing the doe, and, hanging up the forequarters, the 
guide packed the hindquarters and saddle, and we 
started back for our buck. But no matter how ac- 
customed one may be to the woods, on a cloudy day 
when one has been keenly following the trail of a 
wounded animal, it’s no easy job to walk straight 
back to a given point in an endless forest. Any- 
how, we went wrong twice before we found the buck 
again, at the end of half an hour. Dressing him as 
we had the doe, I swung his hindquarters and sad- 
dle on my back and thus heavily laden we set out for 
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a little stream near our trap, where we stopped and 
“boiled the kettle” and ate a light lunch. 

After a rest and smoke we went to the bear trap 
which we sprung and left, hung up on a tree to be 
collected by one of us on our next trip to that neigh- 
borhood, probably not for several months. But we 
had no choice as we each had about all we could 
carry for a good seven miles back to camp. Fol- 
lowing an old trail, where the going was easiest, we 
came out on the river some four miles below our 
camp; and as the afternoon was getting on, we knew 
that, heavily laden as we were, it would be hard 
work keeping to any short cut through the forest 
after dark. 

We, therefore, decided that, uncomfortable as it 
might be for walking in soft moccasins, the slippery 
and stony bed of the river was the only sure road to 
camp once daylight was gone. It was a hellish 
walk, with 2 pack to overbalance one, now wading 
knee high and slipping on a round stone, only to 
save one’s self and then step on a sharp one; but, 
finally rounding a bend of the river, and wading a 
deep pool, we trudged up the shelving bank to camp 
and threw down our loads, two tired but contented 
hunters. 

I wonder if it is one of the peculiarities of in- 
creasing years that so often makes places seem to 
have lost the charm they held for us some thirty or 
more years ago. But certain it is, that from a 
sportsman’s point of view, much of the wild and 
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primitive picturesqueness of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of the late eighties is lost and gone forever. 
In ’87 I visited a charming camp on the shores of the 
Upper Saranac. There were then only five other 
camps on that side of the lake, and they were all 
under canvas, and the farther shore was bordered 
by an unbroken wilderness. At the head of the 
lake stood the old inn, in the autumn a great resort 
for sportsmen, and two small summer cottages, one 
occupied for part of that season by President Cleve- 
land. I remember being presented to him one Sun- 
day morning after church services, and how, as a 
keen youngster, I plied his Excellency with questions 
about duck shooting, as he had the reputation of 
being a good shot over the decoys. ‘There were 
some real old northwoods hunters scattered through 
the mountains at that time, men who spent most of 
their lives either tending their trap lines or cruis- 
ing the woods with the rifle. Old Dave Cronk and 
Peter Barter of Upper Saranac, and famous old 
Fred Loveland, originally from Vermont, who lived 
in a little log cabin on the Newcomb road twelve 
miles north of Minerva, were splendid types of 
woodsmen. They knew the mountains like a book, 
and there was hardly one of the hundreds of lakes 
that had not floated their canoes. 

The only way of reaching the Upper Saranac in 
those days was by rail to Ausable Forks and from 
there a fifty-mile drive in an old New England stage 
coach which daily rattled along over miles of cordu- 
roy roads. 
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My first hunt after deer, or for that matter after 
any big game, was on a trip taken over to Wyllis 
Pond, then a favorite and little disturbed place for 
the whitetails. The first portage, a long one, we 
made with the canoe on an old wagon until the road 
disappeared, and from there on several short “car- 
ries’’ were made and lakes crossed. Our camp was 
a little log cabin standing well back from the pond 
which, just at sundown, when the breeze dropped, 
looked like a glistening mirror set in its frame of 
wilderness green. The canoe had been left at the 
mossy edge of the pond, and after supper, when 
darkness drew on, we silently launched it, I sitting 
in the bow with the closed “‘jack light” fastened to a 
short shaft just within reach in front, and slightly 
higher than my head. 

Barter, the guide, seated in the stern, with a noise- 
less shove, sent the canoe gliding out upon the waters 
of the placid lake, then, with silent strokes of the 
paddle which, on the recovery, was turned edgewise 
but never lifted from the water, the canoe was 
guided in its soundless progress about the shores of 
the lake. How fascinating is this strange wilder- 
ness world, wrapped in its somber cloak of darkness! 
Off in the woods a big owl hoots, and a splash right 
under the bow of the canoe gives me a start, as some 
frightened muskrat dives at our near approach. A 
little farther on we hear sticks breaking near the 
shore, and as Peter brings us bow on to the sound, 
I quietly open the light. But it is no deer, only an 
old porcupine, making a great fuss about chewing 
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up some tender little branches. So closing the 
light, we again slide silently on our way. Floating 
up towards the shallow end of the lake, we distinctly 
hear a noise as of some animal slowly walking 
through the water. Barter momentarily arrests our 
progress, and we silently drift until we are able cor- 
rectly to place the direction of the sound, then, 
doubly careful, for we are now among the lily pads, 
we again move gently forward. At a slight tremor 
of the canoe, a signal from Barter, I open the light, 
and, at the far end of the hazy path of light, cut 
through the darkness, I see the outline of an animal 
standing up to its middle in the water. 

With the tip of my gun just within the shaft of 
the light, it was possible to take a perfect aim, and, 
holding low, I pulled 'the trigger. I never knew a 
gun to make such a noise before, and as the report 
shattered the stillness, it was echoed and reéchoed 
back and forth from the surrounding mountains only 
to die away, leaving the quiet of the night, by com- 
parison, more intense than before. My shot had 
been a fortunate one, and, in this rather unsporting 
fashion, I had killed a very large thirteen-point 
buck, my first big game, and, in fact, the largest 
whitetail it has ever been my luck to secure. 


Late in the season, some two years later, a friend 
and I left New York with the intention of spending 
a few weeks at one of the large Adirondack shoot- 
ing clubs, of which my companion was a member. 
We had taken our tent and supplies with us, not de- 
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siring to be limited, as to quarters, to the luxurious 
surroundings of the club. Getting off the train next 
morning at North Creek, we breakfasted at a small 
hotel, before engaging any conveyance to take us the 
last thirty miles of the journey. 

After breakfast, while conferring with the pro- 
prietor of the local livery stable, a sportingly in- 
clined individual, he asked us why we thought of 
going to the club when we might, by going in an 
opposite direction, be lucky enough to get old Fred 
Loveland and his hounds -for a real hunt. This 
sounded encouraging to our young ears, and it was 
soon decided to abandon the club idea, and to look 
up the old Green Mountain hunter. Bundling our- 
selves and packs into a light buckboard drawn by an 
active pair of mountain horses, we were soon swing- 
ing along on our twenty-mile drive over the hills to 
his cabin. The autumn air was crisp, and the 
changing panorama of forested mountains filled us 
with an impatient longing again to smell the smoke 
of a campfire, and to feel ourselves true hunters of 
the wilderness. At noon we stopped at a farmhouse 
to feed the horses and have a bite of lunch, and at 
about three o’clock we pulled up at a little log house 
standing well back from the lonely mountain road. 

The first intimation that our arrival had been no- 
ticed was the deep baying of a pair of slashing big 
black-and-tan hounds, which were chained to a 
couple of snug houses, beside the cabin. A very 
small, wild-looking boy, smoking a clay pipe, then 
made his appearance, followed by three others of 
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different sizes, and in answer to our inquiries as to 
whether the ‘old man’? was at home, they all fled, 
without a word, not seeming to have much confi- 
dence in any strangers. The cabin door was then 
opened, and the mother of the wild brood appeared, 
also smoking an old clay pipe. She asked us to get 
out, saying Fred had gone down to the spring and 
would be up in a few minutes. We said good-by 
to the buckboard and sat on a couple of stumps, 
which, with an old grindstone, decorated the lawn of 
our hotel, on the log sidewall of which hung a bear 
trap, a canoe paddle, an old creel and a landing net 
—the last, a forgotten possession of some former 
visiting sportsman. Old Loveland soon put in an 
appearance, and we concluded arrangements to start 
next morning for a little bark camp that he had, 
way back in the hills, on the shores of Moose 
Pond. 

We spent that night in the somewhat crowded 
confines of the old hunter’s home, and firmly re- 
solved to sleep thereafter out of doors, as certain 
rather active specimens of insect life seemed to have 
established a prescriptive claim upon the none too 
tidy bunks, and resented our intrusion. 

In the morning, we set out with our rifles and 
packs, Loveland and one of his boys leading his two 
big hounds, “Cleveland,” and ‘Ben Harrison.” 
About two-thirds of the way in we waded across the 
swift shallows of the Boreas River, which is, I be- 
lieve, the main branch of the headwaters of the 
Hudson, and climbing a fairly steep grade through 
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the forest, came, two miles farther on, to the foot 
of Moose Pond. 

While Fred and the boy cut some wood and got 
things fixed up about camp, we paddled an old dug- 
out canoe up to the head of the pond, which was 
about half a mile long, and, drifting along the shady 
side where the water looked black, we made a few 
casts, using a “Montreal” and a “brown hackle.” 
At the third cast, near the butt of an old water- 
logged tree, there was a swirl close to the lighter- 
colored fly. Carefully, I again brought the flies over 
the spot, when, plop! Ah! I just missed him. Very 
careful now, another cast makes two little eddies 
along the surface of the water, when just at the end 
—plop! I’m fast to him this time, and the high 
tenor voice of the reel sings merrily, as a gamey 
trout takes a downward rush with the fly. While I 
try to keep an even strain on him, he comes again 
to the surface and with a splash and vigorous shake 
tries to get rid of the hook. But we manage to “‘stay 
with him,” and down he goes again, and for a while 
I let him and the rod fight it out together. Coming 
up, he makes one last rush, then, tired out, gives up 
the uneven battle and, turning partly sideways, ex- 
hibits a pink throat and a row of blood-red spots 
along his graceful body. He is a nice fish, a shade 
over a pound and a half, and every ounce of him 
was full of fight. We got six more, each close to 
a pound in weight, then, heading back to the little 
cove, cleaned and washed our fish, and, leaving the 
dugout with its nose resting on a flat rock, walked 
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up the path, softly carpeted with pine needles, to 
the little bark camp tucked away in a grove of firs. 
During the night, the weather changed, and when we 
awoke next morning a steady downpour of rain 
quenched all hopes of running any deer with the 
hounds. A still-hunt over in the direction of Mink 
Pond was productive of no results other than a thor- 
ough wetting, so we decided to wait patiently for 
the storm to blow itself out. Late in the afternoon 
the rain let up, and we had an hour and a half’s 
fishing before supper, getting a good mess of trout. 
The stars came out early in the evening, and Love- 
land prophesied a good day for hounding on the 
morrow. 

We were up at daybreak and, after a hasty break- 
fast, set out with the hounds, and headed back 
towards the river. Coming to an open spot on the 
hillside, which was crossed by a well-used runway, 
my friend was posted here, and a third of a mile 
down the hill, screened by some low bushes at the 
edge of the swift-running shallow stream, I took my 
stand, while Loveland’s son posted himself farther 
on, on the opposite hillside. The old man, with the 
two hounds, had meanwhile headed off to the west- 
ward and well up the valley above us. He would 
make a big detour in the hope either of starting a 
deer or of finding a fresh trail on which to put the 
hounds, with a view to driving the game past one 
of us, posted, as we were, on good runways. 

It was a brilliant autumn morning with everything 
fresh and sparkling after yesterday’s storm, the 
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maples, beech and birch already tinted in bright 
colors by the early frosts. Not much wind was 
stirring, but the crisp air made a woolen sweater 
feel most comfortable, as one was forced to remain 
quietly waiting at his post. 

A quarter of an hour went by, and as yet no cry 
of hound could be heard. A kingfisher flew chat- 
tering up the stream, poised himself momentarily in 
mid-air, then dropping, hit the water with a splash, 
and flew off to light on an old dead tree to eat his 
breakfast of fresh fish. I looked at my watch and 
noted that half an hour had passed, and just then, 
from way up the valley, came the deep music of old 
“Ben,” as he opened on the line of a deer. A mo- 
ment or two elapses, then again, down the valley, 
comes the deep fuil bay of the hound, joined a 
moment later by the cry of his mate. That sounds 
like business, for now they seem to have settled on 
the line in earnest, and every few moments one of 
the hounds gives tongue in a way that can only mean 
that game is afoot. By the cry, they are evidently 
heading in this direction, and I keep eagerly peering 
up the open glade cut through the forest by the 
river, which, with its rocky beaches, is at this point 
about fifty yards in width. But now the deer must 
have turned off, for the cry, becoming fainter, seems 
bearing south, away from the river. Fainter and 
fainter, I hear the hounds, and then for several min- 
utes they go out of hearing behind a ridge, and I 
begin to fear that we'll see no whitetail to-day. But, 
a moment, yes, there they go again! Not distinctly 
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at first, but growing clearer, I again hear the baying 
of that big black-and-tan hound. The deer has evi- 
dently made a big loop, and the old hound, hot on 
his trail, is bringing him back again this way, and 
now, from less than a mile, over on the southerly 
hillside, ever clearer comes the cry. I strain my eyes 
to catch any sign of the deer that now certainly is 
heading down the valley, when, like the snap of a 
whip, comes the crack of my friend’s rifle from the 
hill above me. Another crack, and then a long 
H-a-l-l-o-a! and Whoo!—Whoop!—which meant 
the end of one deer. So I set off up the hill and 
soon was hailed by my companion who, a little way 
from his lookout, was standing by a nice young eight- 
point buck. His first shot was a good one and would 
have proved fatal, but, following the wisest course 
with all big game, he believed in burning powder as 
long as the animal was on his legs, and dropped the 
buck ‘‘for keeps” with the second shot. Young 
Loveland joined us, and, cleaning the deer, we re- 
warded the panting hounds; then, each with a back- 
load of venison, we set out for camp. Old Fred 
joined us on the trail before we reached the foot of 
the lake, and together we all returned to camp for 
a late dinner and a lazy afternoon after our suc- 
cessful hunt. 

Some days, of course, were blank, and on others 
the game took a course which led away from any of 
our stands; but on a morning, later in the week, I 
had my turn in killing a fair-sized buck. 

Hounding deer has now long been stopped in all 
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of the northern states, and it is far better that it is 
so, as, with the constantly increasing numbers of 
hunters, the game would get no rest, and would soon 
have been driven from our woods and hills. The 
sportsman must now become the real still-hunter to 
secure his trophy. 

Loveland, Cronk, Barter, and most of the other 
old-time hunters of the Adirondacks have now 
passed away, and though many deer still roam 
through those always beautiful forests and moun- 
tains, the real big game hunter now goes farther 
afield, where, undisturbed, he may pit his skill and 
cunning against the keen senses of the shy whitetail. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RANDOM NOTES ON CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT 


Arms, Kit, CAmMps, CAMPFIRES, AND COMPANIONS 


S to the question of the most serviceable equip- 
ment for the American big game hunter, 
sportsmen of experience have each their favorite 
rifle, and there are, without doubt, now not a few 
of very excellent manufacture, any one of which may 
give satisfaction. For extreme accuracy at the 
longer ranges, I doubt whether any can surpass, and 
few equal, the Springfield, which, when mounted as 
a sporting arm, is a weapon of the very highest 
order. For myself, for American game shooting, 
as distinguished from long-range target work, I have 
a preference for the Winchester, preferring the lever 
to the bolt action, as being easier, in my own indi- 
vidual case, to fire rapidly with the least disturbance 
to one’s aim. Either arm firing the .30 caliber, 220- 
grain bullet, or the newer 180-grain Spitzer soft 
point, will be found strong, accurate, and deadly 
354 
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enough for practically any game animal on this con- 
tinent. Nor do I wish to be understood to aver that 
there are not several other American rifles and 
charges that will give equal satisfaction, but merely 
to mention the above two arms as among those 
which, in my own limited experience, most thor- 
oughly fill the bill as sporting arms of the highest 
quality. 

My first big game shooting was done with a 45-90 
Winchester, a very strong and serviceable rifle in- 
deed, up to all reasonable ranges. Later on, when 
the smaller-calibered and higher-powered 30-40 was 
brought out, I found it a somewhat easier arm with 
which to do effective work on antelope or game shot 
at distances longer than the average. Now the same 
model, firing the newer and stronger .30 caliber ’06 
cartridge, seems, in every way, a most satisfactory, 
all-round rifle. The short carbine length has always 
seemed to me the most convenient size. 

As to shotguns, there is now a long list of makers, 
both English and American, each of whom turns out 
guns of the most excellent description, both as to 
shooting qualities and workmanship. There has 
been, of recent years, a growing popularity of the 
smaller bores; but I must confess to being too old- 
fashioned or set in my ways to transfer my alle- 
giance from the twelves ashore, and the tens afloat. 
I know that there are many who do most excellent 
shooting with the sixteen, and even the little twenty- 
bores, but I know of nothing that either arm can 
accomplish that a twelve won’t do more surely and 
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thoroughly, and, not being too heavy, such a gun 
still seems to be the most useful for general upland 
shooting. It is also well to remember that 12-gauge 
ammunition is far more readily procurable through- 
out the country, in all loads, than most other sizes. 
For wildfowling, where one is not called upon to 
walk about, but shoots from blind, boat, or battery, 
a well-balanced double ten is, to me, the most de- 
sirable weapon for all classes of fowl. This is the 
gun that, until the advent of the murderous auto- 
matic, was most generally used and approved of by 
those who made wildfowling their profession, and 
their judgment is surely worthy of consideration. 
For the automatic shotgun I cannot get up the slight- 
est enthusiasm—not that I have the faintest desire 
to detract from what undoubtedly is a very excellent 
piece of mechanism, but rather to agree, very em- 
phatically, with many of the best sportsmen and 
sporting journals of the day, that it is an instrument 
of murder rather than an accessory of sport. There 
is no reason why we should actually wage war against 
our friends, the ducks. Surely a good right and left, 
with a beautiful double-barreled Purdy or Scott, 
Daly or Fox, or even both barrels into the “‘black” 
of a flock, is enough toll to take, at a time, of any 
game birds. Do, for Heaven’s sake, let’s give them 
a sporting chance! Any sportsman worthy of the 
name would much prefer a moderate bag, taken in 
a sporting way, than the limit secured with the aid 
of a machine. Let us remember that we go afield 
with our gun for pleasure and not with the sole idea 
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of killing the greatest number of creatures in the 
shortest possible space of time. 

Once provided with a good gun or rifle, let the 
young sportsman remember that the length of its 
serviceability is solely dependent upon the care be- 
stowed upon it. I probably shoot as much, perhaps 
more, than the average, yet find that a favorite 
Scott, 12-bore, does just as good work to-day as 
one morning back in ’86, when I first fired it at a 
bunch of willet over some decoys down at Governor 
Dix’s pond hole, at Westhampton, Long Island. 

With a 45-90 Winchester purchased by me in ’91 
I have within the past twelve months killed two 
moose and several deer, one of the latter at just 
two hundred yards. 

These incidents are only given to prove that if a 
good arm receives proper care at the hands of its 
owner, its good shooting days will be far longer than 
our own. All guns should be thoroughly cleaned, 
wiped, and oiled, after a day’s use, remembering 
that, though they don’t show, their insides are of the 
primary importance. After cleaning, in very cold 
weather, oil should be carefully wiped from the 
mechanism, as otherwise, hardening, it may inter- 
fere with the smooth working of the arm. 

As to their exteriors, a light rebrowning or bluing 
of the barrels, and refinishing of the stock every few 
years, will keep any good gun looking spick and span. 

With their almost unlimited length of service in 
mind, the best weapon that our purse can afford is 
the cheapest in the long run. Cheap firearms are 
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never an economy, but only a menace to the owner’s 
life and to those of his companions. 

If it is your initial experience in the selection of 
a gun, you can hardly do better than to put yourself 
unreservedly in the hands of some reliable maker, 
who will best appreciate your wants and require- 
ments, and to whose greatest interest it will be prop- 
erly to fill them. 

We cannot too often or too emphatically remind 
ourselves that, in the joy or excitement of a day’s 
shooting, we are handling a death-dealing weapon. 
No risks whatever should, under any circumstances, 
be taken or permitted in others. If two are shooting 
in company, either in cover or on opposite sides of 
hedgerows, one should always be aware of the exact 
position of the other and govern his shots accord- 
ingly. It’s better a thousand times to miss a bird, 
or a bagful, than to risk putting out a friend’s eye 
or something even more serious. 

In big game shooting, fatal accidents have, in 
recent years, occurred with shocking frequency. 
That more than ninety per cent of them were, and 
are, avoidable, by the use of proper care, no one 
will, for a moment, question. 

When, in the tense moments of the still-hunt, you 
have, as you think, come within range of your game 
and are about to fire, do, in the name of humanity, 
be sure that that object you see, perhaps indistinctly, 
in the bush, is indeed what you think it is, and not 


the partially screened body of some fellow sports- 
man. 
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We have already referred to certain rules of eti- 
quette to be followed by sportsmen when shooting 
in company, either at wildfowl or on the upland. 
Their strictest observance will quickly denote one as 
a sportsman and a gentleman, or, if the reverse, as 
an ignorant or ill-mannered know-nothing. 

In the matter of clothing, sportsmen have an end- 
less variety of articles to select from, many useful, 
not a few quite the reverse. As in other occupations, 
a too finicky attention to matters of dress impresses 
one with the suspicion of effeminacy, but, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why the sportsman, 
going forth for a day’s shoot, should attire himself 
like a brigand or a hod carrier merely because he is 
going into arough country. Therefore, let his cloth- 
ing be workmanlike, but not extreme. 

For autumn and winter shooting in temperate 
North America, strong woolen tweed clothing is the 
best. Canvas or corduroy is very noisy and should 
never be worn where the hunter must travel quietly. 
As to color, neutral tints of drabs, greens and grays 
are, in most seasons and places, the least conspicuous. 
(Waterproofed materials are, of course, useful, but 
as a rule exclude too much air. 

No one who does much wildfowling can well 
afford to be without rubber hip boots and oilers, in- 
cluding a sou’wester to keep the storm from running 
down his neck. The real seaman’s or fisherman’s 
oilers are far more useful and durable than any of 
the more expensive mackintoshes or sporting water- 
proofs. An oilskin coat, or “slicker,” is also a most 
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useful article to tie on the saddle when going on a 
long pack trip. 

Much of our American duck shooting is done 
during extremely cold weather, making the warmest 
possible clothing necessary for comfort, as, during a 
large part of the time, we are compelled to remain 
motionless. We should try to increase the warmth 
of our covering by the quality and thickness of its 
material, rather than by unduly increasing the num- 
ber of our garments. How often do we see a “‘city”’ 
duck shooter come down for an early breakfast, be- 
fore starting out with his bayman, bundled up in 
such a mass of clothing, sweaters, and mufflers that 
he can hardly move, much less handle himself actively 
or effectively when shooting from the narrow con- 
fines of boat or battery. 

Remember also that nothing gets the feet colder 
than tight rubber boots. You will be far more com- 
fortable with one easy-fitting pair of good woolen 
socks, permitting your foot to move loosely in its 
boot, than if you tighten things up by putting on 
three pairs. Heavy woolen mittens are warmer than 
gloves, and can quickly be pulled off for a shot. But 
however important long rubber boots are for wild- 
fowling or sea shooting, they have no place in the 
woods or where much walking is to be done, as 
under these circumstances they will be found hot and 
clumsy, and are almost certain to blister the feet. 
For upland game shooting, well-fitting boots of oil- 
tanned or chrome-tanned leather, with medium- 
weight uppers and stout soles, lightly hobnailed, are 
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best, while for forest hunting, and indeed most travel 
in the northern wilderness, nothing equals the well- 
made Canadian “shoepack,” or moccasin, of oil- 
tanned leather, with perhaps a light sole sewn on the 
bottoms. About camp a pair of low moccasins or 
felt slippers will be found a tremendous luxury after 
long days of hard tramping. 


The shooting of small or feathered game is, as 
a general rule, enjoyed in more settled districts and 
under conditions of far greater luxury, as to one’s 
surroundings, than is often possible for the big game 
hunter, who seeks his quarry in the distant wilder- 
ness, far removed from the haunts of man. 

The bird shooter will, therefore, more often live 
much as he does at his club in the country or in the 
sociable surroundings of some sportsman’s inn, and 
there being no radical change in this from the ordi- 
nary mode of life to which he is accustomed, one 
will know what to expect, and any advice would seem 
superfluous. If he is a sportsman, he will conduct 
himself like a gentleman, and won’t, in self- 
ishness, expect the best of everything for himself, 
to the exclusion of his fellow members or com- 
panions. 

The hunter of the wilderness has, however, far 
more complicated problems to face—he, and his 
companion, if he has one, will not infrequently have 
to make their own camp, see to its proper provision- 
ing, with the necessary bedding, extra clothing, toilet 
articles and supplies; in short, in addition to their 
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actual hunting they must undertake full management 
and control of their eating, sleeping and living ar- 
rangements. F 

Of course, in the great majority of cases sports- 
men will not travel into a distant game country with- 
out competent guides and attendants, who, if they 
have no permanent hunting camps located in the 
district, will attend to most of the work of making 
camp, cutting firewood, cooking, etc. But the more 
the sportsman knows himself, the more comfortable 
will he be, and the better will he be served by his: 
guides, who very soon learn whether they are with 
an experienced campaigner, or merely a “‘city sport,” 
“tenderfoot,” or “dude.” 

In sport, as in war, to get the best results, the 
leader, whether he actually does them or not, should, 
at all events, know every detail of the game, from 
building his own camp and cooking his own ‘‘grub,”’ 
to skinning, cleaning and preparing properly his 
trophies of the chase. Of the latter, some guides 
have none too perfect a knowledge, and many a fine 
head has been spoiled or entirely lost, as a trophy, 
either by not being skinned far enough back towards 
the shoulders, or, through ignorance or carelessness, 
in allowing the skin to become tainted, so that the 
hair begins to slip and come out. In temperate 
North America, on any hunt of reasonable duration, 
and even extending over several months, skins will 
keep in best condition for the taxidermist, which, 
having first been thoroughly cleaned of all particles 
of adhering flesh, looking particularly as to lips and 
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ears, are then thoroughly dried by sun and air, but 
not by the heat of a fire. 

This is best accomplished by stretching flesh side 
out, either on the outside wall of a cabin or between 
trees, and, in the case of a head-skin, by turning it 
inside out and stuffing it well with hay or small fir 
boughs, being careful that all parts of the skin and 
the edges thereof are exposed to the drying influ- 
ences of the air. Should it come on to rain, it is 
better to take in the skin or otherwise cover it from 
the wet. ‘This is a simpler and safer method than 
attempting to pickle your skins in brine, which, being 
frequently inconvenient, and often imperfectly done, 
may result in a portion of the skin becoming badly 
tainted and ruined. Skins that have been thus dried 
also have the advantage of being much lighter to 
pack than if rolled with pounds of salt. 

Not many men are such hunting enthusiasts, to the 
exclusion of all else, as to desire to make an extended 
trip into the wilderness without a companion of 
some sort, be he a paid guide or fellow sportsman. 
Most of us are sociable creatures, and it certainly 
adds tremendously to the enjoyment of our days if, 
at our campfire, in the quiet of the evening, we may, 
with pipes comfortably going, talk over the sport of 
the day or make plans for the morrow, with some 
keen and congenial companion. But before you 
start, be very sure that you and he will be congenial; 
for this alone may make or mar the pleasure and 
success of the entire trip. Nothing bares a man’s 
true character to his companion more quickly or 
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clearly than their daily close association amidst the 
utterly lonely, and, at times, rough and uncomfort- 
able surroundings of the wilds. Each should be 
cheerfully willing to do his share, taking the rough 
with the smooth, in a true spirit of sport and good- 
fellowship. For days and weeks at a time, often 
under trying and adverse conditions as to weather, 
shelter, food or sport, voyagers in the wilderness 
must be congenially companionable and cheerful 
through discomforts, or our expedition, instead of 
an interesting adventure, soon develops into an un- 
happy and impossible situation. ‘Therefore, I say, 
know your man well, and be assured of his good 
temper, philosophy and good sportsmanship, before 
you ask him to join you on such a trip. 

If either member of the party is ill-tempered, self- 
ish or given to “grousing’’ or grumbling, all the 
pleasure and fun of the holiday is knocked in 
the head, and conditions constantly become more 
strained, until, again reaching civilization, with a 
feeling of relief, the party disbands. If taken in the 
proper spirit, the frequently vexatious conduct of a 
bunch of pack animals in the hills, the tough poling 
up a long stretch of rapids, tiring portages, bad 
weather, and blank days are all only little incidents, 
the cheerful conquering of which, in truth, adds a 
hundredfold to the sum total of our manly enjoy- 
ment in bending wild nature to our will and, in fair 
sport, outwitting the denizens of her forests or 
plains. 

With their necessary guides and a cook, two is 
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an ideal number for such a hunt. They can often 
help each other in their hunting, and, on the other 
hand, the size of their party will not be such as to 
interfere, at times, with good sport for all. Two 
can oftener hit upon the best plan of action than 
three or more, each of whom may be pulling in an 
opposite direction. 

Whatever may be necessary with regard to nu- 
merous porters, gun-bearers, head-boys and the like, 
in other lands, a large company of attendants on an 
American big game hunt, rather than being a neces- 
sity, is a distinct disadvantage, requiring an undue 
amount of shelter and supplies otherwise unneces- 
sary, and only disturbing a game country far more 
than a smaller outfit. 

A large part of our journey into the hunting 
grounds will be generally made, if in the west, by 
pack train or wagon, or if in the north, by canoe, 
portage or sled. 

If two sportsmen are going into the mountains 
with a pack train, at the very outside, the number 
of their party should not exceed a guide for each, 
a cook and a horse wrangler, though the latter is not 
always necessary. However, with a big bunch of 
animals, the added expense of a horse wrangler is 
sometimes an economy in time and labor, leaving one 
free to spend all possible moments off hunting, with 
less delays occasioned by a search for stray horses. 
My own outfit, when hunting in the Rockies, is of 
much smaller proportions, and generally consists of 
myself and wife, one old mountain hunter and a 
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cook. Ample stock for such a trip, of about a 
month’s duration and in luxurious fashion, will in- 
clude a saddle horse apiece and about six pack ani- 
mals. But I’ve enjoyed not a few splendid trips with 
but a single companion and two pack animals be- 
sides our saddle horses. In the north where travel 
is often by canoe, a guide apiece and a cook for the 
outfit will leave most of the time free for hunting. 
If you are not a canoeman, or accustomed to using 
a setting pole, your canoe will at times need two men 
in bad water; but these stretches are not, as a rule, 
so long as to render it inconvenient to take one canoe 
up at a time. Most sportsmen and their guides to- 
day wish every moment available for hunting and 
do not care to be bothered with work about camp, 
and as their time is generally very limited, a camp 
cook is a great help, relieving the tired hunters from 
the bother of cooking, washing dishes and cutting 
wood. 

When a very young man, it was, however, neces- 
sary for me to make such expeditions upon the most 
economical basis, and many a delightful ‘‘cruise” was 
had with some grizzled old hunter as my sole com- 
panion. We'd take turn about cooking, cleaning up, 
and getting firewood, and take not a few side trips 
off for a few days and nights entirely ‘“‘on our own.” 

The utterly wild and changed conditions of life 
were a constant source of interest and fascination, 
and in no other manner can one as thoroughly be- 
come accustomed to the wilderness and her ways. 

Before leaving the subject of guides, it is per- 
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missible to remark that, at times, visiting*sportsmen 
are given to criticizing or blaming the guide, either 
__ because game has not been found or killed as ex- 
pected. To this, one can only say—Be fair! Re- 
member that the luck of the chase is ever fickle, and 
that sometimes ill luck will pursue the best of hunters 
for days at a time. Remember, also, that it is more 
than possible that the failure of final success may be 
yours, not his. No guide can, without fail, produce 
the exact game you want, at the exact time and place 
you want it, and arrange to have it wait there until, 
having twice emptied the magazine, perhaps the 
eleventh shot, having nowhere else to go, hits and 
brings down the poor creature! Most guides, and 
I’ve met quite a few, seem to be keen, hardworking, 
and conscientious, and, as a rule, do the best that 
they can to secure good sport for the sportsman. 
We can hardly expect more—therefore, don’t ever 
let us blame them for our own failures; but only for 
palpable carelessness, or misconduct. 


Having decided as to our guide or companion, the 
next thing to consider is what kit we need. In this 
respect, it is well to find out beforehand if the guide 
that you have engaged has a full equipment in the 
way of tents and cooking utensils, and whether the 
daily charge is intended to include all necessary pro- 
visions. This is, at present, the custom in most 
localities, and much the most convenient for the 
sportsman, who will therefore only have to take 
with him his guns and ammunition, a rod and tackle, 
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clothing and bedding. If big game is to be the main 
object of the trip, which possibly is not to be one of 
long duration, it is as well to ascertain from the 
guide whether it is worth while to bring along a 
shotgun for grouse or duck; but in any event a small 
.22 rifle is always a great convenience, as with it we 
can often secure an ample supply of small game for 
the pot, without disturbing the neighborhood with 
the report of a shotgun. The best sheath knife for 
skinning and cutting game is not the great thick 
bayonet, or dagger, that some sportsmen affect, but 
a moderate-sized affair with a fairly broad, thin, 
five-inch blade of good steel and ground with a rough 
edge. A small pocket whetstone is invaluable and 
a jackknife always useful. As ammunition is heavy, 
don’t take an unnecessary supply. In most districts 
our possible bag is limited to few different species 
of big game, and for a month, fifty or sixty rounds 
of rifle ammunition will usually be found to be more 
than enough. Oftener than not, less than half that 
number of shots will be needed. It would seem 
proper here to refer to, and most strongly advise 
against, a practice that some sportsmen seem to 
make, namely, of beginning to try out their rifles 
at a mark once they are settled in camp. Do all 
your practicing before, not after, you get into a game 
country, as the nonobservance of this precaution may 
result in game being frightened off, which might 
otherwise have offered the best of sport. A light 
trout rod, reel and a few flies take up no room and 
are frequently most useful, besides adding to our 
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sport. In case of getting thoroughly soaked, an 
extra pair of boots or moccasins, breeches and a 
spare coat with a warm sweater won’t add much to 
the weight of your bed roll, but wil] add to your 
comfort. The number of shirts, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, and underclothes must be governed by how 
often you expect to do your washing. In our little 
toilet kit, strong thread and some needles should be 
included. As to bedding, two good double blankets 
are generally quite warm enough for any weather 
during the hunting season, except in the very far 
north. A quilted comforter is a great addition, 
either to use as extra covering on cold nights or as 
a soft and warm surface for our bed. Cots, air 
mattresses, and the like, are heavy and bulky affairs, 
in addition to being extremely cold. If traveling in 
a country devoid of soft boughs or browse for the 
bed an air mattress is an undoubted luxury; but put 
it outside, net inside, your tarpaulin or sleeping 
bag. 

All of the above, with any little extras, such as 
a folding basin, chocolate, a small pillow, etc., may 
be compactly rolled up and strapped, either in an 
officer’s bed roll, sleeping bag, or tarpaulin, such as 
a cowboy uses for his bedding, etc., when on the 
round-up. This consists of a piece of stout canvas 
about the size of a double blanket and, being proof 
against very hard rain, can be used for bed cover, 
made into a shelter tent, or when rolled up and 
strapped, makes an excellent carry-all. My old 
round-up “bed,” containing everything for a trip 
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across the continent on not a few sporting expe- 
ditions. 

Though much of the fare making up the present 
guide’s or outfitter’s list of provisions is of very 
good quality, the sportsman will find that if he takes 
a few added supplies along they will, at times, be 
much appreciated when incamp. Two or three extra 
good hams, some strong soups, and perhaps a pack- 
age of your favorite tea and coffee, will add very 
little to the weight of your things and much to your 
luxury. A smoker will be sure to supply himself 
with such tobacco as he wants. © 

If, however, you are expected to attend to the 
supplies, shelter, etc., for say, a month’s trip for two 
men, it is, under such circumstances, generally more 
convenient to get everything before starting, and to 
pack it in very nearly the form that it will be carried 
into camp, either by sled, canoe or pack horse. 
About the best containers for your duffle are strong 
waterproofed canvas bags, of the size of an army 
barrack bag. In your packs avoid hard surfaces and 
sharp edges as much as possible; but such canned 
goods and metal utensils as are taken along are best 
put in the middle and surrounded by the blankets 
and other soft articles. A cooking outfit will be 
sufficient amply to supply the needs of your culinary 
operations, which includes a three-quart kettle, two 
stew pots, all fitting into each other, and three or 
four enameled-finish cups, also fitting into each other 
and into the kettle, which will also hold a few knives, 
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forks, and spoons, a frying pan and folding reflector 
oven with a half dozen enameled plates fitting into 
the frying pan. 

Such a list may be, and often is, increased by many 
additions, useful and otherwise; but it’s quite suf_- 
cient to answer ably to our needs. Indeed, if you 
must travel light, you can live happily in the wilds, 
for days on end, armed with a kettle and a frying 
pan. Candles do not take up a great deal of room 
and are an added luxury. 

There is no better small tent in any wooded coun- 
try than a simple lean-to, which will be quite large 
enough for two, if six feet wide by about eight in 
depth. Such a tent, slightly over six feet at the peak 
and made of light cotton drilling, will weigh about 
five pounds, after getting a coat of waterproofing, 
and will be both dry and comfortable, the slanting 
roof reflecting the heat of the campfire, which faces 
the open front. Wall tents are all very well where 
wood is not plentiful, or if warmed by a little heater 
stove, but these articles mean added bulk and weight 
not contemplated in a small outfit. A straight- 
handled ax of about four pounds is a necessity in 
camp and can stand upright in one of the bags with 
soft things packed around it. Aluminum plates and 
cups finished in agate or white enamel are light and 
more easily kept clean than the plain metal dishes 
formerly much used in the woods. ‘The quantity and 
variety of your provisions will be largely governed 
by the distance and method necessarily employed in 
transporting them to your home camp. ‘The essen- 
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tials must come first on the list, and any spare weight 
or room may be filled up with additional little lux- 
uries. Flour or bread, or its substitutes, such as 
hard biscuit, pancake flour and the like, will take up 
most room and weight. Sugar, salt, tea, coffee, a 
good supply of bacon, dried prunes or other fruits, 
beans, rice, cereals, potatoes, and possibly onions, 
may also be included, and can each be tied up in 
plainly labeled linen bags, which, when fastened with 
tapes, are most convenient. Eggs are a welcome ad- 
dition, when obtainable fresh at our jumping-off 
place, and a reasonable number may be carried safely 
even in a pack outfit, if put with oats. Also, for 
cooking purposes, egg powder is a great help. If 
syrup is desired, it is better to take it in the form of 
a brick of maple sugar, and to boil it down by adding 
a little water when reaching camp. Condensed or 
evaporated milk and canned vegetables and jams 
should be so packed as to have their hard surfaces 
protected by blankets, tent, or something soft. 
Dried milk, in powder form, is much lighter than 
condensed milk. Most important of all, an ample 
supply of matches should be taken in a thoroughly 
water- and moisture-proof container. A few cakes 
of laundry soap will greatly simplify the washing 
operations. The above are merely suggestions, and 
the list may be largely cut down or added to, de- 
pendent upon the available transportation and the 
length of time to be spent in camp. 

It will generally be found more convenient to 
leave trunks at home, so that little or no repacking 
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will have to be done at the end of the boat or train 
journey, and for which the necessary things may be 
taken in a moderate-sized bag, to be left at the last 
outpost of civilization. 

By the beginning of the hunting season, the early 
frosts have pretty well killed off the flies and mos- 
quitoes; but should the weather be warm the camp 
will be less troubled with these pests if placed on 
high, dry ground, well removed from damp or 
marshy land. In selecting a camp site, look first for 
good water and a supply of dry wood for the fire. 
Fell any dead trees near where you intend to pitch 
your tent. ‘They are useful for firewood and will 
not blow down on you on some stormy night. If 
camping near a river in which the water may be low, 
look for the signs of high water, such as dead sticks 
and trash washed well up on the banks, and pitch 
your tent on a higher level. Rivers rise very rapidly 
at times, and it’s uncomfortable to wake up in the 
midst of a freshet. If the tent is pitched to face 
across the stream, or valley, you will be less bothered 
by the smoke of your campfire. If the tent is an 
open-fronted one such as a lean-to, about six feet in 
front of it drive a couple of stout four-foot stakes 
into the ground, about five feet apart, and slanting 
slightly away from the tent. Against these lay three 
or four big green logs, one on top of the other. 
These will be the back logs of the campfire which is 
built against them, and will serve to throw the heat 
into the tent. A pair of six-inch side logs laid on 
the ground with their butts against the back log and 
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points towards the tent will take the place of and- 
irons on which to build the fire. 

Where it is obtainable, nothing is easier to start 
a fire with than dry birch bark. Dry fir browse, or 
ax shavings, cut from thoroughly dry wood, will also 
soon start a good blaze. A good bed of redhot 
hardwood coals makes the best cooking fire, and if, 
before turning in, some hardwood logs are thrown 
on they will last longer than the quicker-burning 
spruce or firs. 

There is no cleaner or more sweet-smelling car- 
peting for the tent than a well-laid covering of 
boughs of the balsam, and several layers of these 
make a soft and springy mattress on which to unroll 
the blankets. To lay the boughs properly, beginning 
at the foot of the bed, they should be placed with 
tips pointing towards the fire, and, laying them on 
like feathers, gradually work towards the head. | 

Each day a certain amount of firewood must be 
cut, for which dry or dead trees will be selected. 
When felling these, look out for the tops, or some 
heavy branch, falling off while you chop. Fifteen 
or twenty feet suddenly coming off the top of a dead 
spruce, which you are felling, will lay you very flat 
if you are in the way. 

As a final word about campfires, it is well to 
remember that they should always be put thoroughly 
out before being left. Negligence of this has caused 
many a disastrous forest or prairie fire, ruining hun- 
dreds of square miles of country, quantities of game 
and. not infrequently, human lives. 
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If one is alone, and, off a beaten trail, kills game 
which cannot at once be carried to camp, it is not a 
bad plan to mark the spot very plainly, such as, with 
your knife, blazing four sides of a near-by tree, and 
spotting a line out as far as some trail or landmark 
with which you are familiar. Attention to this will 
save time lost in looking up the spot again, when you 
return to carry in your game, and will sometimes 
save it from being lost altogether by one’s inability 
again to locate the kill. Game should be cleaned 
and, if possible, hung up, as soon as killed, and will 
keep best if skinned and wiped dry and clean and 
then hung in a shady, breezy place. No one who 
travels in a wild and unsettled country should be 
without a good pocket compass. Even old and ex- 
perienced hunters will, at times, get turned around 
in their bearings, and for the comparatively inex- 
perienced sportsman to go far in a forested wilder- 
ness, particularly in cloudy weather, without a com- 
pass, is merely to court disaster. Look at your com- 
pass and note its bearing before leaving camp, and 
then, deciding upon the direction of your day’s hunt, 
keep checking yourself up now and then with your 
compass. With a bright sun by which to judge our 
direction, or in fairly open country with prominent 
landmarks, getting lost is less likely; but if, forget- 
ting our compass, we have gone deep into the forest, 
and, upon turning homeward, find that we have 
missed our way, it is not a bad plan to sit down and 
light a pipe. In any event, it is better to stop and 
think the situation over coolly than to give way to 
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a feeling of panic, and with hurried, blundering steps 
only get ourselves the more thoroughly astray. ‘This 
feeling of panic is no uncommon trait with one who 
is lost, and has been exhibited by many a man other- 
wise cool and collected. 

Try to remember calmly the course you have 
taken, and any prominent or noticeable objects you 
have passed, such as old camps, cuttings, or streams 
crossed, also, and very important, the general direc- 
tion of the flow of the streams you have passed since 
leaving camp. It may be well on in the afternoon 
and getting dusk. If so, camp right there until day- 
light. You may be only a few yards off a familiar 
trail, which, quite undiscernible in the twilight, may 
be readily discovered by the light of morning. If, 
however, by your best and coolest efforts, you, next 
morning, fail to right your bearings, then about the 
best plan is to follow down the line of the first water- 
course that you come to, as this will ultimately lead 
to a larger stream and, more often than not, to some 
familiar trail or crossing, or, possibly, to the very 
water on which your home camp is situated. 

If still failing to find camp or familiar trail, I 
should say stick religiously to the downward course 
of your stream which ultimately is almost sure to 
lead to some lumber camp, Indian fishing settlement, 
or human habitation of some kind, and so turn your 
experience into an interesting adventure, rather than, 
by striking off into an utterly unknown country, run 
the risk of a tragic conclusion. 

There are a great variety of camps, each more 
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or less peculiar to different parts of the country, or 
to the season for which they are to be used, and 
running all the way from the igloo of the Eskimo 
to the electric-belled, running-watered woodland 
palace of the Adirondacks, and from that to the line 
camp on the plains, a half dugout in a cut bank. 
If your stay in the wilds is to be a long one, extend- 
ing into the cold weather, it is more comfortable to 
. build a log camp which can be roofed with bark and 
splits and made thoroughly wind- and weather-proof. 
Such a camp built of notched spruce or fir logs can 
be put up by two men in a very few days, and, with 
a good fire in a stone chimney, is warm and com- 
fortable in the coldest of weather. Of somewhat 
less substantial description, but one that will be use- 
ful until late into the season, is the bark wigwam or 
tepee. This has an open fire in the middle, the 
smoke from which ascends through the opening in 
the roof, just as in the canvas or old skin tepees of 
the Indians. Indeed there is no better tent than the 
canvas tepee, provided always that it is not so re- 
duced in size as to render it smoky. Fifteen feet 
in diameter is quite small enough. 

Big wall tents with heater stoves are all very well 
for big outfits, with lots of transportation; but when 
going fairly light, the lean-to will best fill the bill 
and where wood is plenty can be delightfully warm, 
even in very cold weather. 

For short side trips, a fly of light cotton drilling 
weighs practically nothing. This simple sheet of 
material, of about 5 x 7 feet, can be quickly made 
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into a little lean-to, the sides of which may be pro- 
tected by a few fir boughs. 

Some may say why bother with a tent at all, for 
a short trip; but the very slight bulk added to our 
pack will make a whole world of difference to our 
comfort if it comes on to rain during any night of 
our side trip, and old campaigners have long since 
discovered that it’s far wiser, and more comfortable, 
to make “roughing it” as “smooth” as possible. 

He who, in pursuit of wild game, goes afield with 
horse, hound, gun or rifle, is bound, at times, to meet 
with rough going, discomforts and vexatious dis- 
appointments; but the man who _ philosophically 
accepts them as all part of the game, who in a spirit 
of fairness to man and beast, asks no favors of 
nature or of his companions, but cheerfully takes 
the rough with the smooth, as a part of the great 
sum total of the day’s pleasure, will ever be a boon 
companion, as well as that which we all aspire to be, 
a Sportsman. 


APPENDIX 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF GUIDES; EXPENSES 
INCIDENTAL TO THE PURSUIT OF VARIOUS 
KINDS OF GAME 


In giving the following brief list, I am solely 
actuated by a desire to help some fellow sportsman 
‘with such data as may be of assistance in the map- 
ping out of a contemplated trip, both as to approxi- 
mate cost of same, necessary licenses, and reliable 
guides. There are undoubtedly numerous other 
guides equally experienced and competent; but I 
have only mentioned the names of some of those 
with whom I have hunted, or who have been recom- 
mended to me by those in whose judgment I have 
confidence. In each case I would strongly advise 
writing to the guide as long beforehand as possible, 
so that time may be afforded to secure the best men, 
and ample opportunity may be had for completing 
satisfactory arrangements. 
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BOOKS FOR THE HUNTER 


JiST HUNTIN’. 
By Ozark Ripley. 


Tales of forest and field, delightfully told by an expert 
guide. Illus. $2.00. 


LET US GO AFIELD. 
By Emerson Hough 


Hints to campers and hunters, with much discussion 
of game fields and of American game. $2.00. 


IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS. 
By J. A. McGuire. 


Thrilling narrative of a successful expedition for speci- 
mens in the far north. Illus. $2.50. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON. 
By Harry A. Auer. 


A spirited diary of a hunting trip in the mountainous 
wilds of the Yukon. Illus. $3.00. 


SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING. 
By John Caswell. 


A range expert and big game hunter comprehensively 
and practically discusses the sportsman’s weapon. JIlus. 
4.00. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN RIFLE PRACTICE. 
By Col. A. J. MacNab. 


The science and art of handling the rifle. Illus. $0.75 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


New York London 


